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FURS FOR THE LADIES; AND WHERE THEY COME FROM. 


Tue quantity of furs used for clothing would 
naturally lead to the supposition that the ani- 
mals which produce them must necessarily be 
found in immense numbers somewhere; this is 
really the fact. We do not see many of them in 
their wild state near the habitations of men; 
but in certain parts of the world they exist in 
such multitudes as to furnish an inexhaustible 
supply to the hunter. We have already noticed 
the Marten tribe. These are exceedingly nume- 
rous in the northern and temperate regions 
of both continents. They are carnivorous, and 
it appears to be their business in the economy 
of nature to diminish the numbers of the roden- 
tia order of animals (the gnawers), comprising 
the squirrels, marmots, lemmings, rats, mice, and 
their kindred species, who would otherwise be- 
come too numerous. These latter feed on vege- 
table productions, and in their turn restrain the 
too rank luxuriance of the roots, grasses, and 
seeds upon which they feed. 

“A late writer, in explaining the utility of the 
marten tribe in destroying vast numbers of the 
rodents (rodentia), makes the following judicious 
remarks: “The rodent animals in the forests 
of cold and tropical countries are subject to many 
contingencies from the severity of the weather, 
besides the direct and extensive consumption of 
them by the animals whose use in nature we are 
endeavoring to point out; and as they also have 
their use in restraining the exuberant vegetation 
of the summer (which, if allowed to go on, would 
run everything up to stem and leaf, without 
flower or seed), and also in consuming the sur- 
plus seeds (which in most plants are at least a 
hundredfold what is necessary for the succes- 
sion); as there are these necessities for the 
rodent animals, in order to preserve a temperate 
healthy state of vegetation, and as the rodent 
animals are subject to the contingencies and 
direct spoliations which we have mentioned, the 











uniform law of the system requires that they 
should be endowed with a fecundity equal to, or 
greater than, those means which tend to thin 
their numbers. We know that this is the case 
with all the tribes of the ground rodentia which 
are found in our own country ; and we all may 
have read, if so inclined, of the perfect floods 
which are sometimes poured from the wild for- 
ests upon the cultivated parts of northern and 
polar countries; as, for instance, of the invasion 
of lemmings, which sometimes takes place in 
Norway, and by which the surface vegetation is 
as completely destroyed as it is by locusts in 
places nearer the sun.” 

“ This great power of production is necessarily 
attended with a corresponding strength in the 
controlling power; and accordingly we find that 
in Siberia, in the northern parts of America, 
and, in short, round the whole polar zone, the 
rodent animals and the marten tribe, which prey 
upon them, exist in multitudes which no man 
can number; multitudes which, though hundreds 
of thousands of both kinds of animals are every 
winter killed by the hunter for the sake of thei 
skins, do not appear perceptibly diminished. In 
this way, employment is given to a vast number 
of people in latitudes where, and at a season 
when, other occupation for man in the same 
localities there would be none; and thus, we 
find that in the natural economy of the polar 
regions, and in the severity of the polar winter, 
there is provision made for calling forth the skill 
and industry of human beings, and crowning 
them with an ample reward. Nor are the tro- 
phies of the thousands of slain, which are the 
produce of this labor, without their use in the 
grand commerce and accommodation of the 
world. It may be said that the furs of Siberia 
and Canada are ‘luxuries.’ But, we ask, what 
is meant by a luxury, if the thing alluded to 
contributes to human enjoyment, and the pos- 
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sessor can afford it? If these two conditions 
are involved in it, everything is a necessary of 
life, and sable and ermine are just as much to 
one who can afford them as rags are to a beggar, 
or as the wool on its own back is to asheep. It 
is often thought, and not unfrequently said, that 
the possession of such misnamed luxuries as 
those to which we are alluding produces envy 
and discontent in all who cannot afford them, 
and tempts many to obtain them by improper 
means. This, however, is the vice of the par- 
ties, and not the fault of the things complained 
of. There is an honest way of getting at them, 
and that is, ‘to win them; and there is or 
ought to be the greater struggle for improve- 
ment in proportion as there is more to learn. 
The fable—and though it is a fable, it has a 
moral—says, that the mighty Macedonian sat 
him down and cried when the world was won ; 
but it will be remembered that he was bold, and 
venturous, and cheerful during the winning of 
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it. The moral of this fable is, that while there 
is anything to be won, we ought never to abate 
our cheerfulness, or slacken the hand of our 
industry ; and really, in the natural view of the 
case, the man who has least has the vantage 
ground in this respect. 

“We have thus endeavored to show not only 
that the martens have a use, and an important 
use in nature, proportionate to their numbers, 
and to their general distribution over the earth, 
but also that they are valuable to man in many 
respects. Some races, which will not quit, but 
rather which come and multiply in proportion 
as man cultivates, are useful in the direct pre- 
servation of his property from enemies against 
which he himself has no defence. Others again 
find employment and furnish wealth, and the 
wealth so furnished, if contemplated in the pro- 
per spirit, ought, as all wealth ought, to be con- 
verted into a stimulus to intelligence and indus- 
try in those who possess it not.” 
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COMMON POLECAT. 


Before taking a final leave of the extensive 
trioc of animals coming under the general name 
of marten, we notice two of the tribe, the pole- 
cat and genet of Madagascar. There are several 
varieties of the polecat, as, for instance, the 
common, the Polish, and the Siberian. Of 
these, the former is the most common of all the 
marten tribe. It is also one of the most power- 
ful and most mischievous, while its fur is of 
little value, and its flesh is so rank as to be 


rejected even by hungry dogs. It is about a 
foot and a half long, and its tail is about half a 
foot more. Its general color is brown, passing 
into yellowish on the flanks, with some white 
spots on the head. It is very destructive of 
rabbits, hares, and other small quadrupeds, as 
well as of poultry. It is found throughout the 
west of Europe and the north of Africa. 

There is a beautiful variety of the genet kind, 


‘ called by voyagers the genet of Madagascar, the 
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animal being found only in that island. Its 
color is a grayish-red, marked with brown spots 
arranged on the back in four lines, with others 
scattered over the sides. Its tail is round and 
tapering, slightly marked with brown rings. It 
lives in the woods of Madagascar, near the 
villages. Its fur is soft, delicate, and very 
beautiful. 

The great estimation in which the furs of ihis 
(the marten) tribe of animals have been so long 
held, and the severe labor which must be under- 
gone in order to procure their skins, have tended 
not a little to confuse the natural history of 
them. The quality and color of the fur are, of 
course, the properties upon which its market 
value depends, and they consequently hold the 
foremost place in the thoughts both of the 
hunter and the dealer. With the exception of 
the ermine, the skins of all the rest are not 
only esteemed more beautiful in proportion as 
they are darker, but they are actually better in 
quality. For this reason a classification, ac- 
cording to color, of the skins in the very same 
animal is not only natural, but almost neces- 
sary. On the other hand, the labor that must 
ve undergone in finding such small animals in 
the wilds, and the fact of the whole race being 
solitary animals, of which only one can be cap- 
tured at a time, renders the real hunting one of 
the least profitable occupations in which human 
beings can engage; at the same time that it is 
one of the most severe, both in bodily labor and 
exposure to the weather. For these reasons, 
the hunting of the fur animals can be practised 
only by persons of the very humblest class, who 
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MADAGASCAK, 


are incapable of doing anything better. Such 
persons cannot be expected to have any know- 
ledge of the principles of natural history, or any 
desire to promote the practice of it, and we re- 
quire no other proof of this than the fact that, 
with the exception of one or two spirited agents 
in the wilds of Canada, whose occupation was 
much more that of purchasers of furs than 
original procurers of them, the hunters of fur 
animals and the dealers in their skins have 
added nothing whatever to natural history. We 
have a remarkable instance of this in the case 
of the chinchilla of the western slopes of the 
southern Andes. The skins of these animals 
had been in common use by thousands for many 
years before any person in Europe knew from 
what part of the world they came. 

The numerous tribe of foxes should be noticed 
as contributing largely to the supply of furs. 
But they are held in widely different degrees of 
estimation, according to the fineness and rarity 
of the different species. The more common 
kinds are low priced and extensively used. 

The European or common fox is about one 
foot in height. From the muzzle to the other 
extremity of the body it averages about two feet 
and a half. A fawn color, intermixed with 
black and white, constitutes its characteristic 
hue. On the head, along the spinal column, 
the flanks, the posterior part of the limbs, and 
the sides of the tail, the fawn predominates. 
Grayish-fawn, sprinkled with white, prevails 
on the thighs and shoulders. The under part 
of the neck and breast anteriorly, a kind of half 
collar at the bottom of the neck, and a narrow 
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spot commencing at the interior angle of the 
eye, and descending towards the throat, are 
black. It is quite unnecessary, however, to 
dilate upon the colors of an animal so well 
known. The coat is thick, especially on the 
back and tail. In winter, the woolly are more 
abundant than the silky, and the fur is more 
valuable at that season. The silky hairs pre- 
dominate in summer, and their number is not 
so great. The physiognomy of the common 
fox, its slender muzzle, large head, and short- 
ness of limbs, in comparison with the body, are 
very generally known. The organization of the 
fox and dog, with one exception, is precisely 
similar. This exception is the eye, which in 
the fox resembles that of our domestic cat, and 
not that of the dog. In a strong light the pupil 
contracts, and appears only in a narrow and 
longitudinal section. It opens and assumes a 
circular form only during twilight or night. 
Consequently, this animal, like the cat, avoids 
the light, and prefers darkness and obscurity. 
Foxes feed on small game, leverets, rabbits, 
moor-fowl, partridges, pheasants, poultry, eggs, 
moles, rats, field-mice, cheese, fruit, and par- 
ticularly ripe grapes ; also fish, oysters, limpets, 
carrion, etc., are devoured by them, together 
with snakes, lizards, toads, beetles, wasps, and 
bees. The species best observed do not breed 








more than once a year, and litter from four to 
six pups in the spring. Foxes grow tg the se- 
cond year, and live thirteen or fourteem® Next 
to the dog, they have the greatest number of 
intonations of the voice, the yelp, bark, and 
scream with a sound resembling that of a pea- 
cock; they cry in hunting, and murmur when 
pleased: they lie down twisted in a curve, 
sleep profoundly, and, when watching birds, 
stretch the hind legs behind them. 

The burrowing species, when hunted, make a 
direct effort to regain the earth, and, if this be 
stopped, they make a circuit and then return to 
the same, or to a second outlet; but, when con- 
vinced their home is closed up, they start off for 
some distant cover with great velocity, leaving 
a strong scent. Hounds hunt them with singu- 
lar pleasure, and, before they can defeat the 
numerous wiles they have to encounter, are 
often tried to the utmost. In this respect, the 
English foxes appear to have educated them- 
selves far above the continental, where, not 
being pursued in a similar manner, their saga- 
city and vigor of limb are less exercised. Final- 
ly, they justly deserve admiration, for being 
singly often more than a match for all the saga- 
city of twenty or thirty dogs, and a number of 
other animals that run after them. 

The Arctic fox is smaller than the common, 





THE ARCTIC FOX. 


measuring only one foot eleven inches to the 


tail, which is twelve inches in length, and the | 


height at the shoulder is about the same; the 
head is short, but the muzzle, being pointed, 
appears long; the feet and soles are thickly 


$ covered with fur, like those of a hare, the tail 


densely clothed, and back and sides are likewise 
covered with wool and hair above two inches 
in length. During winter, the color is pure 
white, which, as the summer approaches, gra 
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dually becomes browner, gray, or bluish on the 
head and back, along the upper surface of the 
tail, and across the shoulders. In this condi- 
tion, when the fur is likewise less dense and 
shorter, these animals have been called cross 
and pied foxes; but, as autumn returns, the 
white hairs increase till they again acquire the 
winter dress. In Russia, they are more fre- 
quently bluish. 

Beth the races of America and the old conti- 
nent reside in open deserts adjoining the Frozen 
Ocean, scattered over Eastern Asia, Siberia, and 
Lapland, but more numerous on the coasts; 
they do not descend in Russia so far to the 
south as in America, where they are found 
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“nearly to the fiftieth degree of latitude. Their 


young are somewhat migratory, more social, 
sometimes gregarious, and more prolific than 
true foxes. Their burrows are in sand on the 
sea coast, very deep, provided with more than 
one outlet, and furnished with dry moss. 

Although they are without the distrust of 
foxes, there is no want of sagacity in their con- 
duct. The notice of Captain Lyon is sufficient 
proof of both; and their dexterous industry 
when searching for food, swimming from rock 
to rock to feed on birds’ eggs, the young brood, 
or the parents, to catch fish or mollusca, is well 
known. 

The cross fox of Europe is described by Gesner, 







THE CROSS FOX. 


from acommunication received by him in a letter 
from George Fabricius, together with a figure ; 
but no mention is made of the general colors, 
which, from the context, appear to have been 
those of the Swedish or Norway common fox ; 
but a broad band of black passed from the nose 
over the head and back down to the end of the 
tail, and was crossed by another over the shoul- 
ders, extending in a narrower line over the 
outside of the forelegs down to the toes. This 
variety is noticed likewise by Olaus Magnus, 
and does not belong to Germany, being confined 
to the Scandinavian peninsula. It is a different 
species from that of America. 

The red or Virginian fox of Palisot de Beau- 
voir was formerly confounded with the common 
fox of Europe, but is now determined to be 
distinct. It measures two feet three inches and 
a half in length, and the tail one foot four 
inches. The upper surface of the body is red 
fulvous, with various shades ; the muzzle dark 
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rufous ; forehead and cheeks pale; edge of the 
lips white; inside of the ears ycllowish-white ; 
the outside black ; back and sides of the neck, 
shoulders and forelegs, bright rufous; on the 
back are some waves of whitish, because the 
longer hair is fulvous at the base and at the 
points, with a white space in the middle; the 
chest is gray, and the inside of the thighs white 
anterior line of the forelegs black down to the 
toes, which are fulvous; the hind leg rufous 
above and whitish on the inside, as low as the 
feet ; the tail is mixed fulvous and black, with 
a white tip. 

The fur of this animal is remarkable for fine- 
ness and elegance, but for hunting it affords 
little sport, running swiftly a short distance 
only, and is then easily overtaken by dogs and 
horsemen. In propensities to rob the farmer, 
they yield nothing to the most mischievous 
foxes of Europe, and they are still more cautious 
in their proceedings. The red fox inhabits a 
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THE RED FOX. 


great surface of America, being found in the 
wooded districts of the fur countries of the 
north, and there acquiring fur under the feet 


larger size than in the south, in which direction 
they are found as far as the Carolinas. 
The silver fox appears to be the ultimate 


during the winter season, and growing to a ‘ deviation from the typical color of the red fox, 





TME SILVER FOX. 


of which it is deemed to be a variety. When 
adult, and in prime fur, it is entirely deep, 
glossy black, with a silvery grizzle on the fore- 
head and on the flanks, and occasionally there 
is a white spot on the breast. This variety is 
extremely rare, and the skins sell considerably 
higher than those of any other color. It is 
found in the same latitudes as the red. 

Besides the Arctic, silver, and red foxes; we 


have in America the gray and swift foxes. The 
former is very common throughout the United 
States. The general color of the animal is 
grizzly, becoming gradually darker towards the 
tail. It affords better sport to the hunter than 
the red fox. The swift fox is found between 
the Missouri and the Rocky Mountains. Its 
hair is fine, dense, andseft. Its color is fulvous 


gray. 














MY FRIEND MUGGINS’S EXPERIENCE IN ALBUMS. 


BY A. Es. STEWART. 


“Dip I ever tell you,” said my friend Mug- 
gins to me one day, as we were sitting in my 
room, discussing the flavor of certain “ Hava- 
nas”—* did I ever tell you, Squire, of my expe- 
rience in those compounds of gilt-edged paper, 
turkey-morocco, and nonsense called albums?” 

“No, Muggins,” replied I. “I don’t remem- 
ber that you ever did.” 

** Well,” continued he, tipping his chair easily 
upon its hinder legs, and pouring a cloud of 
smoke from his mouth and nose at the same 
time, a curious, but common practice of my 
friend Muggins by the way, “I called on Miss 
Nelly Jones one day, and she had just come into 
possession of one. She had won it in a game 
of philopena,” explained my friend Muggins, 
sotto voce; ‘and speaking of philopenas, I have 
only to say, that that game is one of the greatest 
impositions now existing. If you win—which, 
by the way, you have very little chance of doing 
—two to one but you get a doll, or a penny 
trumpet for your pains; but if you lose, nothing 
short of an annual, a guitar, or an album, will 
pass at all. Besides that’”— 

“Tam entirely of your opinion,” interrupted 
I; “but, my dear Muggins, to come back to Miss 
Nelly Jones” — 

** Well, she insisted upon my writing some- 
thing in it. ‘Just anything, you know, Mr. 
Muggins,’ said she. ‘I prize your autograph 
more than anything else.’ I thought of Tom 
Hood’s plan of sending his autograph in print, 
and half resolved to send her one of the last 
election tickets, which had my name on them 
for coroner. I had plenty of them left, you see, 
*Squire, for I had one printed for every man in 
the county. I believe I only got six votes after 
all; but then, you know, it’s a great thing to 
know just how you stand. 

** While I was hesitating, Miss Nelly informed 
me that Mr. Sawbuck, my rival, had written— 
¢ Oh, the most beautiful lines! and so quickly, 
too! Why, he only had the album over night!’ 
This was enough. If Sawbuck could write 
verses, so could I; and I could do it as quickly, 
too; so, affecting a careless air, I replied: ‘Oh, 
certainly, Miss Nelly, if you wish it. I shall 
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ing.’ Stroke of generalship, you see, Squire. 
Going to do it in less time than Sawbuck. 

* Accordingly, I departed with the coolest and 
most leisurely air imaginable; but after I got 
round the corner, out of sight, the way I made 
the gravel fly was a caution to locomotives. 
Popped into my room, threw off my coat, and 
commenced operations. I thought I would first 
inspect Sawbuck’s verses, and see what I had 
to contend with, besides getting a hint perhaps ; 
for, you see, “Squire, 1 knew no more about writ- 
ing in albums than a cat does about crutches, 
which, I take it, isn’t very much. As they were 
the only ones in the album, I had no difficulty 
in finding them. They ran thus :— 


LINES 
TO HER WHO WILL UNDERSTAND THEM. 


Tis said that the beautiful goddess, yclept by the poets 
sweet Venus, 

Had a sort of half-girdle, half-bodice (I don’t half be- 
lieve it, between us), 

Which, if worn by herself or another, like a note drawn 
“to A. B., or bearer,” 

No gazer his feelings could smother, but straight fell in 
love with the wearer. 


the advantage possesses; she scorns even 
Venus’s charms; 

No girdle need circle her dresses, except perhaps one 
made of arms ; 

And if e’er of “that same you'd be wanting,” though 
to mention it makes me quite nervous, 

I think I may say, without vaunting, I’ve a pretty good 
pair at your service. 8. 8. 


But 





* Here, then, was the production against which 
my own was tobe set. I didn’t feel disheartened, 
however. On the contrary, I felt rather pleased 
than otherwise, that Sawbuck had done his first. 
It gave me the advantage, you see. I took a 
sheet of paper, scratched my head, and began. 
I was a little puzzled how to ‘open up the sub- 
ject,’ but it struck me that Sawbuck had put in 
something about the goddesses, so I concluded 
to show off some of my Greek and Latin, too. 
As I had spent three years in studying them, and 
they had never done me any good yet, I thought 
I might as well put them io some service. So,1 
immediately commenced, and in a little more 


pen a few lines, and return it to you this even- 1 than five hours produced the following :— 
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great surface of America, being found in the 
wooded districts of the fur countries of the 
north, and there acquiring fur under the feet 


larger size than in the south, in which direction 
they are found as far as the Carolinas. 
The silver fox appears to be the ultimate 


during the winter season, and growing to a ‘ deviation from the typical color of the red fox, 
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of which it is deemed to be a variety. When 
adult, and in prime fur, it is entirely deep, 
glossy black, with a silvery grizzle on the fore- 
head and on the flanks, and occasionally there 
is a white spot on the breast. This variety is 
extremely rare, and the skins sell considerably 
higher than those of any other color. It is 
found in the same latitudes as the red. 

Besides the Arctic, silver, and red foxes; we 
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have in America the gray and swift foxes. The 
former is very common throughout the United 
States. The general color of the animal is 
grizzly, becoming gradually darker towards the 
tail. It affords better sport to the hunter than 
the red fox. The swift fox is found between 
the Missouri and the Rocky Mountains. Its 
hair is fine, dense, andsoft. Its color is fulvous 


gray. 
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gins to me one day, as we were sitting in my 
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nas”—* did I ever tell you, "Squire, of my expe- 
rience in those compounds of gilt-edged paper, 
turkey-morocco, and nonsense called albums?” 

“No, Muggins,” replied I. “‘ I don’t remem- 
ber that you ever did.” 

** Well,” continued he, tipping his chair easily 
upon its hinder legs, and pouring a cloud of 
smoke from his mouth and nose at the same 
time, a curious, but common practice of my 
friend Muggins by the way, “I called on Miss 
Nelly Jones one day, and she had just come into 
possession of one. She had won it in a game 
of philopena,” explained my friend Muggins, 
sotto voce; ‘and speaking of philopenas, I have 
only to say, that that game is one of the greatest 
impositions now existing. If you win—which, 
by the way, you have very little chance of doing 
—two to one but you get a doll, or a penny 
trumpet for your pains; but if you lose, nothing 
short of an annual, a guitar, or an album, will 
pass atall. Besides that’— 

“Tam entirely of your opinion,” interrupted 
I; “but, my dear Muggins, to come back to Miss 
Nelly Jones” — 

“Well, she insisted upon my writing some- 
thing in it. ‘Just anything, you know, Mr. 
Muggins,’ said she. ‘I prize your autograph 
more than anything else.’ I thought of Tom 
Hood’s plan of sending his autograph in print, 
and half resolved to send her one of the last 
election tickets, which had my name on them 
for coroner. I had plenty of them left, you see, 
*Squire, for I had one printed for every man in 
the county. I believe I only got six votes after 
all; but then, you know, it’s a great thing to 
know just how you stand. 

*¢ While I was hesitating, Miss Nelly informed 
me that Mr. Sawbuck, my rival, had written— 
‘Oh, the most beautiful lines! and so quickly, 
too! Why, he only had the album over night!’ 
This was enough. If Sawbuck could write 
verses, so could I; and I could do it as quickly, 
too; so, affecting a careless air, I replied: ‘Oh, 
certainly, Miss Nelly, if you wish it. I shall 
pen a few lines, and return it to you this even- 
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ing.’ Stroke of generalship, you see, Squire. 
Going to do it in less time than Sawbuck. 

* Accordingly, I departed with the coolest and 
most leisurely air imaginable; but after I got 
round the corner, out of sight, the way I made 
the gravel fly was a caution to locomotives. 
Popped into my room, threw off my coat, and 
commenced operations. I thought I would first 
inspect Sawbuck’s verses, and see what I had 
to contend with, besides getting a hint perhaps ; 
for, you see, Squire, I knew no more about writ- 
ing in albums than a cat does about crutches, 
which, I take it, isn’t very much. As they were 
the only ones in the album, I had no difficulty 
in finding them. They ran thus :— 
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TO HER WHO WILL UNDERSTAND THEM. 


Tis said that the beautiful goddess, yclept by the poets 
sweet Venus, 

Had a sort of half-girdle, half-bodice (I don’t half be- 
lieve it, between us), 

Which, if worn by herself or another, like a note drawn 
“to A. B., or bearer,” 

No gazer his feelings could smother, but straight fell in 
love with the wearer. 


the advantage possesses; she scorns even 
Venus’s charms; 

No girdle need circle her dresses, except perhaps one 
made of arms ; 

And if e’er of “that same you’d be wanting,” though 
to mention it makes me quite nervous, 

I think I may say, without vaunting, I’ve a pretty good 
pair at your service. 8. 8. 
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** Here, then, was the production against which 
my own was to be set. I didn’t feel disheartened, 
however. On the contrary, I felt rather pleased 
than otherwise, that Sawbuck had done his first. 
It gave me the advantage, you see. I took a 
sheet of paper, scratched my head, and began. 
I was a little puzzled how to ‘open up the sub- 
ject,’ but it struck me that Sawbuck had put in 
something about the goddesses, so I concluded 
to show off some of my Greek and Latin, too. 
As I had spent three years in studying them, and 
they had never done me any good yet, I thought 
I might as well put them to some service. So,I 
immediately commenced, and in a little more 


{ than five hours produced the following :— 
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LINES 
TO MISS NELLY JONES. 


If Venus kept an album (I hardly think she does, 

For Homer says she wasn’t cute, though Virgil says she 
was), 

And in it wrote the names of those most fit to cast a spell 

Of witchery around all hearts, first would be lovely 
Nell. 

If Juno kept a list of those (whether she does or not, 

I leave for poets to decide, and really think they ought) 

Whose looks her jealousy might rouse—the cause I need 
not tell—- 

The foremost on the scanty page would be my lovely 
Nell. 

If e’er I make a catalogue (I think I will some day, 

For loving girls by wholesale, I find will hardly pay) 

Of those whose look, whose tone, or touch, can make 
my bosom swell, 

The first, in staring capitals, I'l) write, my lovely 
N-E-L-L. 

If I should ever conjugate (I’m much afraid I won't, 

Though if you know the reason why, I wish you ’d tell; 
I don’t)— 

Oh, happy, if my lady-love should suit me half so well 

As the loveliest, kindest, sweetest, most perpulcherissimo 
Nell!!! 


“Strike me, ’Squire, that is enough to make 
Byron look to his laurels; and done in five 
hours, too, and without gin and water, as they 
say ‘ Childe Harold’ was written !” 

“ Excellent !” exclaimed I. ‘“ Excellent, my 
dear Muggins. You were certainly cut out for 
a poet!” 

**Do you think so?” said he, evidently pleased 
with my enthusiasm. ‘“ Well, I thought so, too! 
You see, I had displayed my classical know- 
ledge; made two more verses than Sawbuck; 
did it in less time, for I am confident that the 
fellow sat up all night to write his; piled on the 
agony splendidly ; and wound up with a Latin 
adjective, sufficient in itself to crush the conceit 
out of all the Sawbucks in existence. And then 
the sentiment, too! None of your new-fangled 
ways of beating round the bush, but coming out 
plump and square, and’’— 

* Yes, yes,” interrupted I. “It’s all very 
true; but what did Miss Nelly say?” 

* Well, I copied it out on a green leaf in the 
album; signed my name, Mulberry Muggins; 
took my hat, and started for Mr. Jones’s. When 
I got there, whom should I find in the parlor along 
with Miss Nelly but that villain, Sawbuck? He 
and Miss Nelly were just starting to the concert, 
to hear some celebrated singer imitate a locomo- 
tive whistle, or something that way, I believe. 
‘Oh, Mr. Muggins, are you done already?’ said 
Miss Nelly, as I presented the album. ‘ Well, 
I’m sorry I haven’t time now to look at your 
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verses, as we shall be late at the concert.’ Of 
course, I didn’t detain her, and they went out 
of the room, Sawbuck giving me a look, as he 
passed, which made me trim my nails next day, 
for fear I should be tempted to spoil his counte- 
nance next time we met. I chatted awhile with 
Miss Nancy, Miss Nelly’s younger sister, and 
took my leave. 

* But I wasn’t going to leave matters in this 
state. I determined to see Miss Nelly’s actions 
when she saw the verses, which, you know, 
Squire, amounted almost to a declaration. The 
window-bdlinds had been left open, and the cur- 
tains were drawn a little apart, so that, by putting 
my head close to the window, I could command a 
view of the entire parlor. Acting upon this cir- 
cumstance, I walked about the streets in a deli- 
cious state of excitement until the concert was 
I remember hearing afterward that the 
locomotive imitation was a failure. Miss Nelly 
and Sawbuck came home, and I, standing in the 
shade of a tree on the sidewalk, saw him escort 
her up to the door. Confound him! It was so 
dark that I could not see what passed; but I 
distinctly heard a noise, just as if some one had 
slapped his hands together! What the mis- 
chief could that have been? If it hadn’t been 
that she had been so fond of me that morning, 
I should actually have suspected that he was 
kissing her. As it was, of course that supposi- 
tion was out of the question. 

“When Sawbuck was gone—I remember I 
had very hard work to keep from ‘pitching into 
him’ as he passed me—I slyly opened the gate, 
and went up to the window. Miss Nelly had 
just laid off her bonnet, and picked up the album 
as I reached it. Now, you see, Squire, I had 
supposed that Miss Nelly’s first motion would 
be to kiss the volume, press.it to her corsets, 
and turn up her eyes, while ‘Dear Muggins’ 
would break from her rosy lips. I had ciphered 
it all out, you see, while I was standing under 
the tree, and had concluded that this would be 
about the proper course for a modest young lady 
to pursue. Miss Nelly took up the book, looked 
rather suspiciously at an ink spot that I had 
unfortunately made, opened it, and began to 
read. Now,in my sidewalk soliloquy aforesaid, 
I had settled that Miss Nelly would frequently 
pause in her reading, to give vent to her admi- 
ration ; and, at the close, she ought to lift her 
hands and eyes to heaven, and exclaim, in tragic 
tones: ‘Ye gods! and will the mighty intellect 
that produced this ever lay his heart at my feet? 
Alas! 


over. 


** Tt were all one that I should love 
A bright particular star, and think to wed it! 
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or some other equally sensible and feeling re- 
mark. Miss Nelly, however, read tarough the 
verses without stopping, and at the close lifted 
up her hands and eyes just as I had supposed. 
I was so overcome with ecstasy, that I didn’t 
quite catch what she said, but I thought I could 
distinguish the words ‘ great beast !’ ” 

* Alluding to Sawbuck ?” said I. 

“ Perhaps so,” replied he. ‘* However, she im- 
mediately got up and left the room. I remained 
standing on tiptoes—I remember I suffered 
tremendously with the cramp that night in con- 
sequence—until she returned, bearing in her 
hand a paper-cutter! She advanced to the table 
with a look of resolution, took up the album, and 
then, asif suddenly recollecting something, came 
to the window—I, in the mean time, shrinking 
until the rim of my hat rested on the top of my 
boots—and closed the curtains! Of course, the 
* show was out’ for that time, so I came away.” 

Here Muggins paused, knocked the ashes off 
his cigar, and then puffed away in silence. 

*“*My dear Muggins,” said I, after a pause, 
“JT am anxious to know what Miss Nelly was 
going to do with the paper-cutter.” 

** Ah, ’Squire,” said he, “there you touch upon 
a tender subject. I never could exactly settle 





that in my own mind. Sometimes, I think that 
she was a going to cut out Sawbuck’s verses, 
and sometimes that she had concluded to cut 
out mine, in order to carry them in her bosom 
conveniently ; but the ‘great beast,’ and the 
mysterious noise, together with a peculiar glare 
of light, which shone through the curtains as I 
turned to take a last look at the house, as if 
some inflammable material was being consumed 
within; and some other little circumstances, 
such as her sister Nancy’s telling me that Miss 
Nelly had gone out when I went there the next 
day, though I was certain that I saw her eyes, 
without which she couldn’t conveniently have 
left the house, I should think, staring at me 
from between the window-curtains at the same 
time; these, and similar occurrences, I say, have 
raised such doubts in my mind, that I have 
never been to see Miss Nelly since. However, 
to-night I intend”’— 

** Halloo, Muggins, look out of the window 
here! A wedding-party, upon my word; an¢é 
there, in the front carriage—yes, as I ive, it’s 
Miss Nelly Jones and Mr. Samuel Sawbuck !” 

Muggins looked out a moment, and then bit 
the end of his cigar clean off. 

**Confound the album !” said he. 





THE SICK-ROOM. 


Tue care of the sick devolves on women. 
From the highest to the lowest none are, properly 
speaking, exempt from this charge. ’Tis true 
that those who are rich can hire experienced 
nurses, but still the responsibility and the anx- 
iety rest with the mistress, for she cannot hire 
affection, thoughtful care, and all those little 
attentions which make the sole comfort of an 
invalid; she can merely secure a species of human 
machine which mechanically performs its duties, 
and between whiles eats, drinks, sleeps, and com- 
forts itself. There are many excellent and kind- 
hearted professional nurses, but there are also 
more who have become, as it were, petrified by 
the habitual contemplation of suffering, and who 
merely regard the patient with a business-like 
eye. 

In a sick-room, the kindness and attention of 
the nurse often operate far greater marvels than 
the skill of the doctor, for she is there every 
~ hqur, she sees every change, and can minister to 
so many little wants. Those trifles which make 
up the events of an invalid, those minor details 
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so unimportant to a person in health, those 
whims, and desires, and nervous susceptibilities 
which appear almost childish to lookers-on, will 
be studied by a good conscientious nurse, and 
overlooked or disregarded by one who either does 
not feel interested in the patient, or has not 
sufficient sympathy to induce her to study these 
matters. In the former case, the invalid will 
be soothed and cheered; in the latter, irritated 
and depressed. Surely it is not difficult to con- 
ceive which influence must act most beneficially 
upon the system. 

Gentleness, watchfulness, firmness, judgment, 
some delicacy of feeling and savoir faire, and 
a truly Christian spirit, are the distinguishing 
characteristics which will best adapt a woman 
for fulfilling this phase of her duties. There 
are many who, from intense solicitude or roman- 
tic devotion, will give way to those impulses of 
feeling which lead them to devote themselves so 
entirely to the nursing of some beloved relative, 
that all other duties, and even self, are wholly 
forgotten. What is the consequence of this 
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\rrorof judgment? Their own health succumbs, 
and they become not only useless, but render 
themselves sources of trouble and anxiety. How 
much better to have husbanded their strength, 
so as to be able to remain useful! That despised 
article, common sense, would teach us all so 
much if we would but stop to listen, if we would 
not mount, each one, cur own peculiar hobby, 
and gallop off at a tremendous rate, heedless 
of all sign-posts, and often regardless of even 
hedges and ditches. Affection! feeling! senti- 
ment! nerves! how much has been done and 
left unaone in these names, especially as regards 
the subject we are now treating of! while poor 
dear Common Sense has been decried as a most 
unfeeling person, and rudely ejected when she 
strove to make herself heard. 

Yet in few places is common sense a more 
valuable assistant than in the sick-room. Aided 
by self-command and good feeling, she will 
transform the most uninitiated person into an 
excellent and efficient nurse. Let us hear a few 
of her fundamental principles :— 

Speak in a low but perfectly distinct voice, 
both to the invalid and to any one who enters 
the room, in order that, although no unnecessary 
sound may be heard, the patient’s ear may not 
be fatigued by striving to catch the words, or 
excited by mutterings or whispers addressed to 
some one else. 

Let your countenance be calm and cheerful, 
your manner soothing and hopeful, and your 
words such as may cheer or comfort the mind. 

Avoid all fuss, all hasty movements, all noises 
that may startle or disturb; let even your dress 
and shoes be chosen with reference to quiet. 

Keep everything in its place, so that in an 
instant you can put your hand on it when 
required; have hot water, clean cups, spoons, 
and glasses, and well-aired body and bed linen 
always handy ; let the air of the room be changed 
frequently ; avoid all bad smells, or remove them 
as soon as possible; pay strict attention to the 
temperature of the chamber, and keep it as even 
as may be ; and regulate the light with equal care. 

All food offered to invalids should be daintily 
prepared, and presented in the most careful man- 
ner. How often, when we have been longing 
for food, have we turned from it with disgust 
because we had seen the nurse cool it with her 
breath, or taste it, and then drop the spoon back 
into it, and present it to us. Nor is it well to 
inquire of invalids what shall be got for them. 
If they express a wish for some particular thing, 
well and good, let it be got for them, if reason- 
able ; buta trifling delicacy unexpectedly brought 
will often tempt the appetite; besides, a sick 
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person, or even a convalescent, is often too 
languid to be at the trouble of thinking about 
eating, and would sooner go without; or if he 
or she chooses something, it may be the very 
thing which would be improper or prejudicial, 
and then comes disappointment, and a species of 
disgust of all else, for in illness the appetite is 
ever capricious. 

Nowhere is cleanliness of such paramount 
importance as in the sick-room. Do not let us 
be misunderstood here. We do not mean chat 
an immensity of sweeping, scouring, and dusting 
is to be done, but simply that the chamber must 
be kept clean and ventilated, that the bed and 
body linen must be changed often enough to 
refresh without fatiguing the patient, and that 
the air must be purified by means of vinegar, or 
other disinfectants. 

As there are so many kinds of illness, no 
general rules can be laid down, and our friend 
common sense must be allowed to be the special 
adviser. In one case body and mind may be 
paralyzed by weakness or languor; in another, 
the body may be agonized, and yet the mind clear 
and active; while in a third, the body may be 
sane, the mind insane. Hence no one whoisa 
mere machine, guided by certain rules, can be 
a good and efficient nurse; no one who does not 
study how to minister to the mind as well as the 
body, who will not endeavor, to a certain extent, 
to identify herself with the tastes, feelings, and 
even prejudices of the patient, can be really 
useful. 

What we have hitherto said applies chiefly to 
adult patients ; to nurse a sick child may seem 
a far easier task, butis notso. What gentle- 
ness, firmness, playfulness, and, above all, what 
patience are needed in the sick chamber of a 
child !—for in time of illness a child is doubly 
a child, almost a baby again. Sometimes, when 
we have been visiting that most excellent insti- 
tution, “The Hospital for Sick Children,” we 
have involuntarily found ourselves studying the 
countenances of the different nurses there, in 
order to form some opinion of their fitness for 
the arduous responsibility they had taken upon 
themselves, and caught ourselves thinking how 
hard it would be to send one of our own che- 
rished darlings, when stricken with illness, to 
receive from strangers that care which only a 
mother can properly give. And yet that insti- 
tution is a most excellent and valuable one, not 
only to the poor, but to society at large, for it 
removes the stricken child of some poor couple 
from the close room it shared with a large 
family, giving to it quiet and cleanliness, and 
good air, and saving them from the danger of 
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infection; and it affords a school, and the only 
one in England where medical men can study 
the diseases of children—a branch of their pro- 
fession, of which too many know very little, as 
the great mortality among children of tender 
ages most plainly testifies. 

Every housekeeper should always have a store 
of old linen, cambric, and calico rags, and old 
pieces of flannel; these are easily obtained by 
saving worn-out linen, flannel, and other gar- 
ments, or at least the useful portions of them, 
and treasuring old silk and cambric handkerchiefs. 
Such things are invaluable in time of sickness 
for poultices, fomentations, leeches, &e. Those 
who have them not will do well to visit a pawn- 
shop, or the emporium of one of those purchasers 
of wardrobes; and having there found one or 
two articles of no value but to be torn up, to 
buy these, bring them home, have them thoroughly 
washed, and then put them away for tse. 

It may seem to some that we dwell too long 
on asad and painful subject, but it is good for 
us at times to be serious, to turn from the con- 
templation of life’s pleasures and enjoyments, 
and look upon its darker pages; for it has been 
beautifully said by an eminent writer, that “suf- 
fering is not a slender, dark thread, winding every 
now and then through a warp of dazzling bright- 
ness, but it is interwoven with the whole texture. 
It is not incidental, but designed for us; it enters 
into God’s purposes; it has a great work to do, 
and we know nothing of life until we comprehend 
its purposes.” Again: “Suffering nourishes the 
tenderest sympathies of our nature; it raises 
us to energy and a consciousness of our own 
powers, and at the same time infuses the meekest 
dependence on God; it stimulates us to cherish 
and prize the blessings of this world, and at the 
same time weans us from and lifts us above mere 
earthly things.” 

There is no home into which sickness may 
not come at any hour; and as it is to woman 
that the office of nurse is invariably delegated, 
surely every woman ought to learn betimes all 
that will best qualify her to become the minis- 
tering angel, whose presence shall bless the long 
hours of pain and confinement. False delicacy, 
foolish weakness, and all that can militate against 
usefulness, should be early overcome. We have 
seen a daughter scream, and weep, and wring 
her hands, while her mother lay fainting before 
her; we have seen a mother shriek and fail on 
her knees, and utter words of agony, when some 
accident happened to her child. But what did 
all this unavailing grief benefit the sufferers? 
How much better she who, controlling her feel- 
ings, thinks only how she can administer relief. 
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Some might deem her callous, but God knows 
what real feeling is concealed behind the pale 
face, white compressed lips, and quivering eye- 
lids; but to utter it might weaken her, and 
incapacitate her from rendering that prompt as- 
sistance which may even be requisite to preserve 
life. It is our private opinion that every woman 
should have a general knowledge of the anatomy 
of the human frame, and of the functions of its 
various organs ; also that she should be acquainted 
with chemistry to a sufficient extent to prevent 
her from committing absurd errors in cookery, 
or the making of perfumes, cosmetics, and po- 
mades, or pickles and confectionery ; and to this 
we would add that she will find it useful to 
understand the qualities and action of the drugs 
and medicaments in most common use, in order 
that she may not administer them to herself, or 
any mtmbers of her family “ promiscuously,” 
but with some slight notion of what she is about. 
We do not, however, mean to advise “ our house- 
wife” to “quack” herself or those belonging to 
her, for many a constitution has been ruined 
by over-physicking ; but there are cases in which 
some household remedy, promptly applied, will 
often prevent a long illness, and then every one 
should know how to act. 

Women should understand the making and 
applying of poultices, leeches, fomentations, 
warm baths, and similar things; but how few 
do! They may fancy themselves clever in such 
matters. We have now a young person in our 
household who rushes on headlong in everything 
of the kind she undertakes; makes a poultice 
in the kitchen, and wonders that it is as cold as 
ice by the time she has carried it up into the 
second floor; applies fomentations, and damps 
the bed and nightclothes, so that a chill, instead 
of heat, is produced; opens and shuts the door 
again and again while the invalid is taking a 
warm bath, and forgets to have warm towels and 
linen ready. Her will is good, and her self-esteem 
large ; but, like many more would-be nurses, she 
turns a deaf ear to common sense, or has done 
thus so many times that it no longer troubles 
itself to advise her. 

So much is every day written on all matters 
relative to illness and disease that we should 
only be unnecessarily taking up the time of our 
readers if we were to set about giving detailed 
instructions for the performance of those duties 
we have specified, and many others incident to 
a sick-room; therefore we content ourselves 
with dealing in generalities, and acting the part 
of sign-posts which point out the road, and leave 
the traveller to follow them or not, as it pleases 
him. 











ROWENA FONTAINE. 


A SKETCH OF SOUTHERN LIFE. 


BY PAULINE FORSYTH. 


TnerReE is something very peculiar about a 
Southern summer. The thermometer seldom 
rises as high as it does now and then among the 
mountains of Maine or New Hampshire, and 
each day, as it comes, seems a very endurable 
one. But it is in this long continuance that the 
true secret of its power lies. With terrible 
patience, the sun girds himself day after lay, 
and week after week, to run the same race. 
With an eye at once bright and pitiless, he looks 
down on those who have crept too near the 
throne of his power, and while for the less 
adventurous ones, he has days of relenting, when 
he veils his face with soft clouds, or lets his 
beams fall on them sparkling through the light 
rain, upon them, the audacious intruders, from 
June till September, he turns one burning gaze, 
unflinching and unbroken, excepting when he 
summions all his mighty forces—the wind, the 
lightning, and the storm—and lets them go free 
to their utmost. 

The early part of the summer was easy enough 
to bear, and I had amused myself over my exag- 
gerated dread of it; but before it had ended, I 
had learned that there is a power in perseverance 
more subtle and subduing than in intensity or 
vehemence. My thoughts were constantly rov- 
ing to the cool recesses that my childish feet had 
haunted; and one day, sitting with Virginia 
Percy and Rowena Fontaine, I began to describe 
a particular spring, welling out from a mossy 
rock in the side of a mountain, whose waters, 
in the heat of summer noon, were as cool as if 
their unfathomable depths were encased in ice, 
and as clear and bright as crystal. No Bac- 
chante, deprived of her goblet, could have dwelt 
with more longing pathos on her past enjoy- 
ments, than did I descant on the deliciousness 
of that water, which, in my childhood, I had 
drank after the fashion of Gideon’s chosen men, 
out of my hand, and which, when years had 
given me the inventive faculty, said to be pecu- 
liar to my countrymen, I had been used to quaff 
from a cup formed of a twisted leaf. 

Virginia was one of those persons who, with 
the power of gratifying almost every wish, never 
seem to indulge in any. She had no whims; 
no “desires for the unattainable,” or caprices 
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of any kind. Duty was her guiding star, and to 
herself and the world in general she was rigid 
and severe; but to the few whom she called her 
friends, she was indulgent to the fullest extent. 
All their little follies and weaknesses were a 
part of themselves, and, as such, she liked and 
yiclded to them. If it had not been for this 
peculiarity of hers, she would not have been 
half solovable. Therefore, while listening to the 
account of this remote spring, as inaccessible then 
to me as if it had been in the top of an enchanted 
mountain, and guarded by three fiery dragons, 
she was revolving in her mind some plan to 
make me forget for a time my great deprivation. 

** There is a place near here that is said to be 
always cool,” said she, at last. ‘It is where 
the Ashoba winds between two hills, and the 
trees grow very close and large about it. We 
used to go there a great deal when we were 
children, for there were a number of enormous 
grape-vines hanging from one tree to another, 
enough to make swings for all of us.” 

* Let us go there,” said I. ‘One cool breeze 
would be delightful to me.” 

“Suppose we make up a party,” said Rowena, 
“e@ pic-nic, and go. It has been so dull here 
for the last six weeks !”” 

Quiet ruralizing was not to Rowena’s taste. 

The idea pleased us, and after consulting Mr. 
and Mrs. Percy, we began to make preparations 
for it. At first, we intended to have the party 
a very select one; but, finding that the plan 
seemed to please the popular mind, and that it 
would be difficult to avoid giving offence if we 
carried out our intentions, we yielded to the 
tide, and giving up the care of inviting the guests 
to Rowena, who, we were sure, would do the 
business thoroughly—in fact, Virginia said, we 
might as well have asked a bellman to go round 
and summon all the Loudonites to a grand bar- 
becue—we prepared ourselves for a day of unin- 
terrupted enjoyment. 

Our road for some distance lay over an almost 
level plain, whose hardly perceptible undulations 
were covered by tall grass, faded, yellow, and 
dry by the summer heat; occasionally, we caught 
glimpses of the river rolling slowly along, its 
current heavy and turbid with the rich soil 
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through which it had passed. I had never before 
appreciated the beauty of meadows, with their 
close green carpet, or mountain streams, dashing 
their clear waters from rock to rock, as now, 
when, by force of contrast, they rose vividly in 
my mind. I had begun to despair of seeing any- 
thing that would compensate me for rising at 
four o’clock in the morning, when suddenly 
the carriage turned into a grove of trees, some 
of which must have been old enough to have 
sheltered the first white man who had wandered 
through that part of the cotntry. 

“Isn’t this beautiful ?’’ asked Virginia, as a 
turn in the road brought us in sight of the 
river, winding cool and dark under the over- 
hanging hills. 

I assented warmly, and sprang out of the car- 
riage, with the avowed intention of spending 
the rest of the summer in that secluded spot. I 
found plenty who professed their willingness to 
join me in my retreat, for more than half 
Loudon were already assembled at the ren- 
dezvous, and were all prepared to enter with 
spirit into the only sociable amusement that had 
offered itself for weeks. The pic-nic went on 
very much like all others of the same kind. 
There was the usual amount of rambling and 
sitting in shady places with little knots of selected 
companions ; the usual medley at the collation ; 
and perhaps rather more than the usual amount 
of flirting. 

This last excess was probably owing to Rowena, 
whose nature and education had both combined 
to make her the most finished flirt it has ever 
been my fortune to meet. She was a Napoleon 
in her way, and, like him, she had one constant 
opponent always lying in wait, watching for 
every vulnerable or weak point, and trusting to 
time and chance for a victory that he could gain 
in no other way. It was rumored and believed 
that she had refus >d twenty eligible offers, besides 
some half-dozen others that were considered 
doubtful, or not worth counting. Mr. Maxwell 
Latimer, the gentleman who had predetermined 
to play the part of Wellington in this mimic 
conflict, was supposed to have endured more 
defeats than he was willing to own. 

It was always an inexhaustible source of 
amusement to me to watch Rowena with her 
train of followers, and see how she contrived to 
keep them all occupied in attending to her 
whims, and interested in her caprices. Restless 
and volatile, full of life and spirit, and outraging 
all rules of etiquette, there was yet an innate pro- 
priety that kept her within certain bounds; and 
even in her wildest freaks, there was something 
that showed that she was a lady, and ‘that she 
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was to be treated like one. She reminded me of 
an unbroken colt, rebelling against all control of 
bit or bridle, but obeying in every wild movement 
an inner law of grace and gentleness of spirit. 

She was not beautiful, though she was con- 
stantly called so. The only perfect feature in 
her face was her mouth, which was faultless 
both in shape and expression. Her hair, too, 
was generally admired. It was of a soft auburn 
tint—it had been red when she was a child—and 
fell in natural ringlets around her face. It had 
been very long and abundant; but, not many 
months before, it had been cut during a severe 
illness, and now had but just grown long enough 
to allow Rowena to twist it up with some diffi- 
culty. Tresses were constantly slipping from 
the comb, and hanging around her neck, or fall- 
ing over her temples in picturesque and becom- 
ing confusion. One part of her headdress had 
perplexed me a little when she laid aside her 
riding-hat. Where could she have got those 
long curls that floated over her comb at the back 
of her head? Her hair could not surely have 
grown so in a single night. She soon solved 
the mystery for me herself. 

“ What do you think of my hair, Pauline?” 
she asked, in a whisper. 

It looks very well; but those curls ?” 

“ They are Aunt Lucy’s; some she used to 
wear when she was agirl. She put them in for 
me, and they looked so pretty I would not let 
her take them off.” 

* You will lose them before the day is over,” 
said I. 

Rowena laughed, and shook her head. 

“That would be dreadful !”’ said she. ‘ Just 
imagine it, Pauline. I should die with mortifi- 
cation.” 

* You will never get home with those curls 
safe,” replied I. 

My prediction was fulfilled in an unexpected 
manner late in the afternoon. I was sitting in 
a pleasant nook, talking with a lady, a Mrs. 
Judson, and resting after a long and fatiguing 
ramble, when I heard a laughing voice calling— 
** Cousin Anne, have you your needle-case with 
you?” 

Looking up, we saw Rowena at a little dis- 
tance, holding up to our view for sympathy and 
assistance a large rent in her muslin dress. 

“Mr. Latimer did it, and now he is to help 
me to mend it,” said she, while the delinquent 
gentleman, hardly seeming as distressed as the 
occasion required, approached Mrs. Judson for 
the implements, with which she always provided 
herself on such occasions. 

Rowena seated herself not far from us, and 
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began her task, which promised to occupy her 
for some time; and Mr. Latimer, delighted to 
find that at last he had an opportunity for a lit- 
tle uninterrupted chat, threw himself down by 
her. After the usual fashion with people of her 
description, Rowena’s conversations were gene- 
rally carried on in too low a tone to be heard, 
except by the one person for whom her remarks 


were intended, so that I had no idea of the pur-. 


port of the whispers that passed between Mr. 
Latimer and herself; but I could see that the 
gentleman himself was not satisfied with them, 
and leaned back with a doubtful and troubled 
expression. 

His eyes rested admiringly or the softly 
rounded shoulder, gleaming white through the 
thin muslin; on the delicate throat, and the 
graceful head, with its soft rich hair, slightly 
disarranged by the heat and exercise of the day, 
and now'lying in thick waves and masses. I 
knew by the motion of his lips and hand that 
he was asking for a lock. I saw ihat it was 
merrily, but decidedly refused. His lips closed 
firmly, and “I bide my time”’ was legible in every 
line of his face. He played a moment idly with 
the scissors, then slowly raising his hand, he 
cautiously severed one of the floating curls from 
the rest; and a second “ Rape of the Lock” was 
achieved. 

Rowena had sat very still during this little 
operation, which Mr. Latimer had thought so 
dexterously performed ; so still, that I was sure, 
by a slight tremb:ing about her lips, and a sly 
flicker of her eye, that she knew exactly what 
he was about. He held the stolen curl triumph- 
antly before her. 

**See, Miss Rowena, I will keep this while I 
live,” said he. 

* Will you? Would you like the others? 
You are quite welcome. I am sure Aunt Lucy 
would be very glad to give them to you;” and 
with a mischievous laugh, Rowena flung the 
curls into his hand, and hastily finishing her 
dress, sprang off. 

Mrs. Judson and IJ joined in her merry laugh, 
and Mr. Latimer could not repress a smile as he 
threw aside the curls and joined us. 

“T hope you are satisfied now, Maxwell,” 
said Mrs. Judson. “If Rowena had had the 
slightest feeling for you, she could never have 
done such a thing as that.” 

* No, Cousin Anne,” said he; for Mrs. Judson 
was his cousin, too, although he and Rowena 
were not connected, except by that slender link; 
nearly all the families in Loudon were related 
m a very complicated and confusing manner. 
** No, Cousin Anne, until Rowena proves her 
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indifference to me by marrying some one else, I 
shall not give up my hopes of marrying her. I 
have loved her for the last ten years, ever since 
she was a little girl, and her father called her in 
and made her say ‘ Young Lochinvar’ for me. 
I determined then that, if possible, she should 
be my wife ; and my resolution is as strong now 
as it ever was.” 

“How often has she refused you, Mack ?” 
asked Mrs. Judson, a little maliciously, I thought. 

Mr. Latimer hesitated a moment, and then 
replied, with a reluctant smile— 

“ Only seven times; but I began, you know, 
when she was thirteen.” 

“You could not have done a more foolish 
thing, if you had wanted her to accept you. 
But, it seems to me, if you had half the good 
sense I have always given you credit for, you 
would long ago have dismissed all thoughts of 
one so light and trifling as Rowena Fontaine is, 
wasting her time and thoughts indiscriminately 
on every man she meets. If she has any heart 
at all left by this time, which I doubt, it certainly 
is not worth the trouble of gaining.” 

Mr. Latimer did not seem pleased with these 
severe strictures. 

“You judge her very harshly,” said he; “‘she 
is only more full of life and animation than her 
When she marries, she will make 
She is a 


companions. 
a good, affectionate wife, I am sure. 
devoted daughter.” 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Judson, “that is the best 
point in her character; if it were not for her 
love to her father, I should think her incapable 
of strong feeling of any kind.” 

After a little mere conversation of the same 
nature, Mr. Latimer rose to seek Rowena once 
more ; and soon afterwards, the party dispersed. 

Not many weeks after, Rowena’s father was 
seized with a fever, and brought suddenly to the 
gates of death. She hung over him in the deep- 
est sorrow ; for, excepting her young brother, he 
was her only near relative in the world. 

** What shall I do without you, father? What 
shall I do?” sobbed she. 

* If you were only married, dear child; if you 
would only marry Mr. Latimer; it would be a 
great relief to my mind. I should feel then that 
I left you with some one who would take even 
better care of you than I have done. He was 
with me this morning, teiling me how much 
and how long he had loved you; and I promised 
him I would speak to you about it. I would 
not urge you against your wishes, but you and 
Robert are both so young and thoughtless, that 
it is agony to me, worse than all my other suf 
ferings, fo think of leaving you unprotected.” 
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* Would it make you happier, father, if I were 
to promise to marry Mr. Latimer ?” 

* Yes, dear, if you think you could love him 
well enough.” 

“I like him better than any of the others; 
not as well as I do you, father. I never could 
do that, and so I did not care to leave you. But 
I hke him very much; and if it could make you 
more easy, you may tell him so.” 

Accordingly, Mr. Fontaine sent for Mr. Lati- 
mer, and had a long conference with him, the 
result of which was, that they both entreated 
Rowena to allow the ceremony that was to decide 
her fate for life to be immediately performed. 
Mr. Fontaine knew her fickle temperament, and 
though he did not doubt her sincerity at the 
moment, he dreaded to trust her to the chances 
of a year’s delay. 

Rowena consented, as she would have done 
to any request of her father’s at that hour, and 
the clergyman was summoned. Mr. Fontaine 
collected all his energies to listen to the office, 
that seemed doubly solemn from the place and 
time in which it was performed; and then, all 
excitement passing*away, he sank so rapidly, 
that, for some hours, Rowena hung tremblingly 
over him, dreading that each moment should be 
his last. 

For two days and nights, his life hung flutter- 
ing on every breath, and, during all that time, 
although the house was filled with sympathizing 
relatives, anxious to make themselves of use, 
Rowena could not be persuaded to leave her 
father’s room even for an hour’s rest, or for the 
food she needed. She sat with his hand in hers, 
and her eyes fastened upon him, as if she thought 
that, if she loosened, by the slightest withdrawal, 
the strong bond her love had upon him, his 
soul, already half freed from its earthly tene- 
ment, would take its flight forever. 

During the’ latier part of this time, the doctor 
had begun to give her a little encouragement ; 
and early on the morning of the third day, &nd- 
ing that his patient had sunk into a deep slum- 
ber, he insisted that Rowena should lie down in 
another room, if only for an hour, assuring her 
that he looked on her father a#* almost out of 
danger. At last, she consented, on condition 
of being called the moment her father moved, 
and sought her own room. On opening the 
door, she found it already fully tenanted. Two 
aunts were sleeping in her bed, and three cousins 
were crowded into a couch hastily prepared on 
the floor. Judging from this, that all the other 
chambers must be occupied, she turned to the 
parlor, and threw herself on the sofa, intending 
to allow herself but one hour’s sleep at the 
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utmost ; but, worn out with her long watching, 
her slumber soon became so profound, that the 
household movements, hushed and subdued by 
the presence of illness, failed to disturb her. 

It was noon before she awoke, and, although 
the shutters had been kept closed for fear the 
light might rouse her, yet the sun, ever true to 
its one purpose of melting the very souls of 
men, had managed to force enough rays into the 
room, through various chinks and crevices, to 
enable her to discern all the objects within it 
dimly; but her attention was for the time ab- 
stracted from all outward things. She lay ina , 
half-sleeping reverie, in which the feelings and 
events of the last few days passed before her 
languid mind, as if self-summoned, uncontrolled 
by any volition of herown. Suddenly, amid the 
thronging shadows, one started into life with a 
reality and vividness so striking that the rest 
faded away and left it to itself. 

Was it possible that the event she had never 
looked forward to but as the possible and pro- 
bable termination of a long course of pleasure 
and conquest, had suddenly come upon her to 
cut it short in its commencement; and that she 
did not feel the least sorry that it was so; she 
lay meditating upon it. 

** Married—married’”’—she murmured to her- 
self. 

* Yes, dearest, married at last,” said some one 
bending over her; and, looking up, Rowena met 
Mr. Latimer’s glance, in which, with the affec- 
tion, there was a little triumph blended. 

“ Hew did you get in here?” asked Rowena, 
starting up. 

**T came to see how your father was, and I 
am glad to tell you that he is much better; and 
finding that you were sleeping here I thought I 
would wait till you awoke.” 

**T must go and see how father is,” said Row- 
ena, springing out of the room before he could 
detain her. 

In course of time Mr. Fontaine recovered; 
and the next topic that interested the people of 
Loudon, who fulfilled the apostolic injunction, 
and “looked every man upon the things of his 
neighbor,” as literally as most inhabitants of 
small towns are accustomed to do, was how 
Rowena would concuct herself in the new estate, 
for which she had seemed so little prepared. 

She disappointed all the ill-boding Cassandras 
of the place, by developing a talent for house- 
keeping, which amounted to a genius, and ab- 
sorbed all the energies of her most energetic 
nature. Her husband bought one of the finest 
places to be obtained in the neighborhood, and 
in a few years she had made it one of the pret 
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tiest. Instead of breaking her husband’s heart 
by her vagaries, as some village savans had 
predicted, she made him the most delicious pic- 
kles and preserves. I have seen her working 
over the plums with as much serious intentness 
as though her one object in life was to preserve 
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them whole; and instead of involving him in 
duels without end, she brought on an attack of 
gout by her good dinners; which Mr. Latimer 
did not seem to consider any fault on her part, 
but rather an excess of virtue. 
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LESSON XVII. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. (Continued.) 


InReEGULAR figures are shown in perspective 
by finding their points or angles by means of 
visual lines and diagonals to the distance-pvint. 
An example of one such figure will sufficiently 
explain the mode of proceeding, to comprehend 
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which, however, the mode of finding any point 
in perspective must first be shown. 

Let B H C E, fig. 15, be the plane of the 
picture, S D the horizontal line, B H the base- 
line, S the point of sight, V the station, and D 
the point of distance; 8 D on the picture being 
equal to K V on the plan. Let M N be the 
position of the plane of delineation on the plan, 


Fig. 15. 
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and C that of any object (say a tree) beyond 
that plane. Required the perspective position 
of such object. 

Draw the visual ray V C, intersecting M N at 
F. From C and F draw C G, F H both per- 
pendicular to M N and HB. Draw the perspec- 
tive visual ray S I, which is a perspective view 
of VC. Its intersection with F H is the required 
point, representing the position of the object. 
The same result may be attained in another 
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way. In the following figure (16), the same 
letters refer to corresponding points as fig. 15. 
But the point of distance is now made use of, as 
in the perspective drawing of squares; its dis- 
tance D S from the point of sight being made 
equal to K N. From the position or plane of 
the object O (in this case a flag-staff) draw O G 
perpendicular to M N, intersecting it at H. From 
G, with the radius O H, describe an are inter- 
secting A B at I, and making G I equal to O H. 
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Fig. 16. 










































































The diagonal D I will intersect a visual line GS 
at the required perspective position of the object. 

In drawings made on this principle, in which 
a plan of the object is first laid down, with the 
positions of the station and plane of delineation, 
paper more than twice the size of the proposed 
picture is required, which is sometimes incon- 
venient. This objection may in many cases be 





removed by inverting the plan, and making the 
base-line of the picture serve the double purpose 
of the base of the plane of delineation and of its 
position on the plan. In this case, the station- 
point of course is placed above the drawing, 
instead of below it, and the plan of the object 
is shown inverted, below the drawing., 





PECULIARITIES OF ENGLISH ADVERTISING. 


Tue “London Times,” with its supplement, 
is said to contain as much printed matter as 
would fill a three-volume novel; and what novel 
ever yet touched on the variety of subjects which 
may be found in its columns? Facts, surmises, 
every ill that flesh is heir to, and every remedy 
that science can discover and quackery invent. 
The lovers of fiction could scarcely find any- 
thing more touching than what we meet with 
every day in its advertisements. The few words 
of entreaty from parents, wives, and friends, to 
the one who has desolated them, to come back ; 
the return the only condition required for entire 
forgiveness for all the anguish which has been 
inflicted. It is impossible to read these brief 
notices without a touch of sympathy for those 
suffering the pangs of separation, aggravated by 
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suspense and apprehension; for the unhappy 
wife, whose husband may have parted in anger, 
or for some chance hope of procuring help for 
those at home, or full of happy anticipations— 
what heavy hours of watching and of listening! 
And for the poor parents to whom that young 
girl belonged, whose age, appearance, and dress 
are brought before us by a few words. Who 
can tell the horrors of the long dreary hours 
since she left them? And will she return to 
them pure and unblighted as when she last stood 
by them on the domestic hearth? Many a tale 
of woe can be gathered from the few words given. 
Such as these frequently meet the eye; thvy 
were found, a few days since, in the “ Times” 
columns of advertisements: ‘ R. R., you do not 
wish me to write to you: I will not. Yon will 
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not desert me? Let me know if you have seen 
this.” It is well to turn from the heartlessness 
of which it is evident the writer was the victim, 
to the world of kindness conveyed in the short 
sentence or two we now copy from the “* Times :” 
“John Wilson—My dearest brother Jack, come 
to me; my means are sufficient to support us 
both. I can also get you employment. For the 
love you bear me write immediately; do not 
keep me longer in this suspense. Signed A.” 
We can scarcely think that this loving appeal 


response. P 
Advertisements, as now published in England, 
were not general till the beginning of the 18th 


ean have met with anything but an ee 


century. Any person advertising a reward for > 


the return of things stolen, was liable to a fine 
of £50, if the words “no questions to be asked” 
were added. The Hue and Cry was the common 
law process of pursuing “all robbers and felons, 
with horn and with voice, from hundred to 
hundred, and from county to county.” The 
hundred was formerly bound to make good all 
loss occasioned by the robberies therein com- 
mitted, unless the felon were taken. But by 
more recent acts, it is now only answerable for 
damage committed for riotous assemblies: its 
advertisements still continue to proclaim losses, 
all ending with “‘ God save the Queen.”” Among 
a vast number, curiously put, the following was 
inserted a few years since: ‘Lost, a small 
English spaniel, marked red and white, with 
long ears and fantail. Answers to the name of 
*Topsey.’ Whoever brings him to the owner 
shall receive a reward of ten shillings. God 
save the King! He lately had the mange.” By 
such slight transpositicns of the sense, the most 
ludicrous effects are frequently produced. We 
lately read—‘* Wants a situation, a man and his 
wife, a short time disengaged. Age, thirty-four 
together or separate.” 

A rat-catcher advertises—“ Rats and gentle- 
men catched and waited on by Solomon Gundy.” 

The following appeared in a provincial paper 
in Ireland, a few years since: ‘Missing from 
Killarney, Jane O’ Fogarty; she had in her arms 
two babies and a Guernsey cow—all black, with 
red hair and tortoise-shell combs behind her ears 
and large spots all down her back, which squints 
awfully.” Here, indeed, is inextricable con- 
fusion between the cow and the delinquent. 

A volume of poems was announced after this 
fashion: ‘Poems on various subjects written 


by a gentleman fifty years since, who has now 
slept in his grave for many years, entirely for 
his own amusement.” 

The sale of a gig is thus notified: 


“To be 
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sold, a gig, the property of a gentlernan without 
ahead.” It is evident he could have had but 
little use for it. 

By a slight mistake of the press, truth some 
times slips out—as “a never failing remedy” 
hecame “an ever failing remedy.” The gravity 
which an appeal to our better feelings is sure to 
induce is frequently disturbed by a few con- 
cluding words, such as in the heart-rending 
entreaties of the parents of Mary, which “ urge 
her to return home—or, at least, to send back 
the key of the larder.” 

These advertisements appeared in the London 
“Times.” 

The styles of the advertisements might be 
classified; that coming under the head of 
Temptation would be large indeed. Who could 
withstand the following? “A nice hot plate for 
your venison, game, haunch of mutton, &c.” 
There is infinite judgment in thus presenting the 
various articles of food in review, as it were, 
to the mind, and it requires no stretch of imagi- 
nation to conceive the difference of being helped 
on a cold or hot plate. 

We have seen “the Reversible Waistcoat” 
advertised day after day, and, after puzzling for 
some time over the announcement, we have at 
last come to the conclusion that it is made after 
the fashion of some of the habiliments of Bryan 
O’Linn—“ skinny side out and the woolly side 
in.’ When we read of “The Elysian Shirt,” 
what exquisite ideas we form of the article! 

** Lee and Perrin’s Worcestershire sauce,” we 
are assured, is “the best sauce extant ;” indeed, 
if we inquire into the most remote times, nothing 
so admirable could be found. From what has 
been divulged respecting this condiment, we may 
indulge freely in its use, with the pleasing im- 
pression that we are at the same time actually 
under medical treatment. “The celebrity of 
the same,’? we are assured, “has extended to 
every quarter of the globe; its efficacy in pro- 
moting the general health is becoming daily more 
and more acknowledged. In the United States 
it is esteemed for its tonic and invigorating 
properties, the habitual use enabling the stomach 
perfectly to digest the food.”” One of the fortu- 
nate enthusiasts, who imbibes this miraculous 
sauce, writes thus to the gifted inventor: “TI 
have carried a bottle of your Worcestershire 
sauce in a tour, which I have just completed, 
through Spain and Portugal, and I believe I owe 
my present state of health to its use. Your 
sauce is a stomachic, and, I think, medicine— 
I can with truth say, there is nothing in a 
traveller’s baggage so essential to his comfort, 
at least in these countries, as your sauce—and in 
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India also, where it is found at the mess of every 
regiment.”” In corroboration of this last-men- 
tioned fact, we are favored with the following 
extract from the letter of a medical gentleman 
in Madras to his brother in the same profession 
at Worcester; it comes thus with double weight, 
as being the opinion of a medical man, and the 
affectionate communication of a brother, who is, 
of course, anxious to impart what is most inte- 
resting and important. “Tell Lee and Perrin” — 
it is thus he writes—“ that their sauce is highly 
approved of in India, and that it is, in my 
opinion, the most palatable as well as the most 
wholesome sauce made.” “ This sauce,” as Lee 
and Perrin themselves tell us, “is suitable to 
every variety of dish, and the universal demand 
which its excellence has created has led to many 
imitations being offered to the public.” 

Some among us can remember Packwood’s 
style of advertising—it was sure to secure a read- 
ing—it is still occasionally resorted to. ‘The 
war in the East” leads us insensibly and unex- 
pectedly into the midst of a “choice stock of 
India Pongee Handkerchiefs.” ‘The close of 
Holidays” at once suggests thoughts of “‘ Row- 
land’s Macassar Oil for the Hair,” and “ Row- 
land’s Kalydor for the Skin.” The use of these 
articles at once dispels all notions of holiday 
times. ‘The Meeting of Parliament” ushers 
in no less than “500 entirely new fancy bon- 
nets ;’ how these bonnets are to influence the 
debates is only hinted at by its being stated that 
they are “just imported from Paris.” 

“ An alarming Crisis!’ brings us somewhat 
more circuitously to Mr. Spinks’s ware-room, 
where we are apprised that that magnanimous 
individual is bent on making “the most enor- 
mous sacrifice on his fancy articles.” This self- 
devoted martyr, for the benefit of his fellow- 
creatures, offers his goods at “such prices as 
must excite universal astonishment!” Indeed, it 
must be said, in justice to our dealers, that very 
many among them are perfectly reckless of their 
own interest, coming forward to proffer their 
goods fur considerably “less than first cost,” 
thus sacrificing all pecuniary advantage for the 
indulgence of an excess of generous feeling. 

The catechetical style of advertising, perhaps 
suggested by Pinnock’s educational books, is 
now very much the mode. “Do you keep 
livery servants?” is demanded: if we reply in 
the affirmative, the course of action lies before 
us. “ Doudney’s Liveries satisfy Masters and 
Servants.” Ah! if our statesmen would take 
their measures after this conciliatory fashion, 
what a satisfied world we should livein! When 
asked, “Do you want luxuriant hair or whis- 
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kers?” it is at once easy and natural to turn to 
Messrs. Graham’s Nioukiene, and every lady and 
gentleman may rely on being furnished with a 
fine head of hair, and those attractive orna- 
ments—whiskers, moustache, and eyebrows.” 
These laconic notes are appended to the adver- 
tisement: “My hair is quite restored—Miss 
Orme.” “Thave a full pair of whiskers, thanks 
to our Nioukiene—H. Robb, Esq.” “It has 
cheated the grayness.—Mrs Jones.” 

* Does your hair fall off?” inquires another; 
* if so, consult Mr. Taylor, and he’ll ‘ guarantee 
to stop the falling off in 48 hours, by the appli- 
cation of his miraculous ‘ Botanical extract.’ ” 
Of course this must be some preparation of 
Harebell. 

* To you bruise your Oats?” is followed by 
some pithy remarks on a machine invented to 
save you the wear and tear of doing it with your 
own hands. 

** Have you bought your spring dress?” points 
at once to Hyam’s new Spring Stock. 

**What shall I take with my chop?” would 
demand serious reflection, were not a rational 
answer supplied: “The Picardy Sauce—luxu- 
rious, invigorating, appetizing, giving a piquant 
and delightful taste to fish, flesh, and fowl— 
refined palates instantly appreciate it, and in the 
wide, wide world there is not its equal. Depot, 
7, White-friar Street.” 

The authoritative style is very general :— 

‘Examine your Tailor’s Bill!’ has an awful 
sound, and we can imagine the look and man- 
ner in which it would have been spoken by Mrs. 
Siddons. Advice so excellent is followed by 
what is equally good—* If you are dissatisfied 
with the charges, try 62, New Bond Street.” 

‘Keep your feet dry’—is a happy introduc- 
tion to a new kind of Over-all. 

At least a hundred and fifty self-qualified 
medical practitioners tell us of at least a hundred 
and fifty recipes for obtaining robust health. 
We do not think the following, copied from 
“‘ Saunders’s News-letter,” of August 28, 1758, 
promises more than we meet with every day in 
the advertisements of modern quacks :— 

“The famous Doctress, Brazill, a gentle- 
woman fiom Great Britain, takes this oppor- 
tunity to inform ths public that she cures the 
pain in the stomach, or side, in nine days’ time; 
liver-grown, in young or old; foulness of blood ; 
scurvy and pimples on the face; pains in the 
bones; the decay, in old or young; the gout; 
the bite of a mad dog; deafness, &c. She hath 
performed these cures in London, Bristol, and 
Bath, as may be proved by many in this king- 
dom.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GETTING INTO SOCIETY,” “MRS. MURDEN’S TWO-DOLLAR SILK,” “ MUSTARD TO 
’ ? 
MIX,” ETC. ETC. 


* WuatT could have possessed Seth Grovner 
to marry ?”’ everybody said, when they received 
his wedding-cards. “ And what in the world 
would his sisters do, poor girls! after having 
devoted themselves to him all their lives, to 
have a sister-in-law put over them now, and 
their nice carpets and furniture spoiled by a 
family of young children ?” 

It was a serious affliction, certainly, and felt 
so by the Misses Grovner themselves, before their 
friends came on visits of congratulation to the 
happy pair, tempered by asides of meek con- 
dolence to themselves. 

The bride, the last person in the world they 
should have expected Seth Grovner to marry, 
could not help seeing that she was held in the 
light of a social calamity by the highly respect- 
able circle into which she suddenly found herself 
introduced. It required all her amiability to 
give up the slippered ease and dressing-gown 
comfort of her own room, twice or thrice every 
morning, for the first six weeks of her married 
life, in answer to a summons from the parlor: 
* Mrs. Jones, an old and highly esteemed friend 
of the family, having called on her;’’ or to be 
introduced to “ Miss Paul, sister Sarah’s par- 
ticular pattern of propriety.” Then there was 
Mrs. Peter, who had confidently intended that, 
if ever Mr. Grovner did marry, it should be her 
oldest daughter, Mary Jane, and the young lady 
herself now turned of thirty, and wearing high 
colors and a great many flounces. Mrs. Ali- 
bone, the most fashionable woman on the list, 
“had been a Proudfit,”? said Miss Sarah, in 
enumerating the fine people who visited her; 
—probably “her mother was a Powler’—only, 
as ‘Hard Times” was not then written, that 
fact had not been ascertained. 

The circle in which the Misses Grovner visited, 
and which forthwith commenced making pre- 
parations for a round of solemn entertainments 
to the bride, was composed of highly respect- 
able families, though respectability is never 
an antidote against dulness; unfortunately, in 
this case, as in many others, it was rather a 
promoter of it. 

Mrs. Seth Grovner wearied of sedate morn- 
ing calls, in which she sat on precisely the 
game corner of the sofa, and answered to the 
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same catechism as to whether she had “ ever 
been in Philadelphia before, or was this her first 
visit??? and “ How did she like Fairmount?” 
“ Had she seen Laurel Hill yet?” and ** Didn’t 
she admire Girard College?” when Kitty, the 
waiter, after the lapse of just so many minutes, 
made her appearance, and, at a sign from Miss 
Grovner, presented the silver cake-basket, on 
the largest silver tray, to the guest, to Mrs. 
Seth, and then to the sisters-in-law, successive- 
ly, who made a feint of nibbling at the bride- 
cake as long as the visitor did, and must have 
eaten citron and plums enough to make them 
sick for the rest of the winter, in the course of 
the allotted six weeks. Then Kitty, replacing 
the cake-basket on the round-table in the back 
parlor, presented the cordial and wine-glasses, 
which Miss Sarah arose to fill, and Mrs. Seth’s 
good health was solemnly proposed and “sip- 
ped,” at the risk of best silk dresses and new 
gloves ; while the bride herself invariably de- 
clined both cake and cordial, with a lack of 
knowledge or defiance of etiquette, which sin- 
cerely distressed her new relatives, and gave 
the visitor something to talk about for a month 
to come. 

If Mrs. Seth wearied of such trifling civilities 
as these, and the restraint of evenings passed in 
the back parlor with her two sisters, when her 
husband read the newspapers, or played chess 
with Miss Sarah, and Miss Grovner looked over 
the board suggestively, holding her worsted- 
work in her hand; while she, poor girl! who 
did not play chess, and detested fancy work, 
was not expected to read, and felt herself 
* checked,” whether the players were or not, 
at any attempt at sprightly conversation, how 
her spirit rebelled at the entertainments got up 
at so much expense and trouble for her especial 
benefit, and which she never was allowed to 
decline. No matter how much her head ached 
from the furnace heat, to which she was entirely 
unaccustomed, or what cold she had taken 
wearing her bridal-dress four evenings out of 
six, or how much she wanted to write home, in 
answer to a most loving letter that day received, 
and over which her tears had fallen like raia, 
the ordeal must be gone through with; the 
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she should “appear in. character ;” the formal 
presentation ; the stiff conversational circle, for 
there was little dancing and less music, as may 
be imagined, in these highly respectable families ; 
the supper-table, with the invariable terrapins 
«nd oysters, the ice-cream, the calves-foot jelly 
and cake; and, worse than all, being expected to 
enjoy herself in this dreary, monotonous rou- 
tine, the natural element of her sisters-in-law, 
to which even her husband had grown accus- 
tomed in his long attendance, in a brotherly 
way, upon them. 

If she had been of a weak, timid disposition, 
she could have suffered herself to be withered 
into acquiescence, or frozen into the required 
mouid of stiffness and formality; if she had 
lacked consideration for others as much as she 
was mentally accused of doing, she would have 
rebelled at once, and caused open scandal by 
stirring up her husband to insubordination ; but 
being neither, having a cheerful, light-hearted, 
and thoroughly independent spirit, tempered by 
good sense and discretion, Mrs. Seth set herself 
quietly at work to escape the thraldom that 
threatened her. 

She knew their brother’s marriage had been a 
shock to the Misses Grovner, and especially his 
choice, a country-girl of three-and-twenty, when 
he was at least fourteen years older, who could 
never be trusted, they feared, with the family 
silver, and who seemed to be entirely ignorant 
of domestic skill in pickling and preserving, 
with no idea of the routine and severe espionage 
necessary te keep a household in the exact 
order to which poor Seth had always been 
accustomed. 

It was always “ poor Seth !”? now, generally 
emphasized by a low sigh and little shake of the 
head. His health would be ruined! for they 
had discovered Mrs. Grovner encouraged him 
in going out, when it was fair over head and dry 
under foot, without his umbrella and overshoes ; 
for the first time in his life, he had declined a 
course of boneset and chamomile tea for a slight 
hoarseness ; and it was more than suspected that 
he had “ tampered with himself” by taking an 
infinitesimal dose of sugared pellets, instead, 
from the heretical black leathern case they had 
discovered on his wife’s dressing-table. 

* Poor Seth!” when Mrs. Grovner talked 
boldly of the opera, and dared to say that their 
piano had not enough octaves by one and a half 
for some of her favorite arrangements by Herz 
and Hummel, people they had pever heard of ; 
and Miss Sarah’s performance of “‘ The Battle 
of Prague” and ‘‘The Spanish Retreat” had 
been so celebrated in their set on that very in- 
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strument. She would be wanting a new one 
next! 

And, above all, “poor, dear Seth!” when 
not only a new piano, but a new house was 
talked of, and he seemed actually so blinded as 
to imagine 1t would be the best thing for all of 
them that the family circle, so long unbroken, 
should be divided, and he should set up an 
establishment of his own, in a modern house, 
in a new street, with furniture that could be 
moved from one side of the room to the other, 
if occasion required it, and entirely lacking the 
hue and the polish of that remote period to 
which their own claw-footed tables and side- 
boards belonged. 

Nothing less than a complete rupture was 
expected by all sympathizing friends, who, of 
course, had * seen how it must all end from the 
first, and, for their parts, were not in the least 
surprised ;” and nothing but the most delicate 
tact and kindly consideration on the part of 
Mrs. Seth could have averted it. She had been 
as far-seeing as their friends from the first, and 
though it would have been her part, according 
to modern theories, to submit meekly to all the 
losses and crosses of her lot, she did not feel 
herself called upon to do so, when the income 
of her husband was sufficient for a separate 
establishment, and his sisters had been left 
entirely independent ef all masculine aid and 
succor, which was probably one reason it had 
never occurred to them to think of matrimony 
on their own account. 

Stiil, there was a slight coldness between the 
two contending forces, Miss Sarah loftily de- 
clining to offer or give any assistance in the 
choice of furniture or servants, though, we 
must say, she punished herself by so doing; 
and Miss Grovner suspended the copying of the 
family receipt-book, which she had commenced 
as a kind of legacy, as soon as she heard Seth 
was determined to marry, the original going to 
Sarah, of course. And another thing said Miss 
Grovner to Miss Paul: “ Who in the world 
would visit them ?” 

‘Seth would be cut off from all congenial 
society, for it was plain to be seen his wife 
would never be a favorite in their circle! She 
had never taken the least pains to conciliate 
Mrs. Peter, and Mrs. Jones had not been the 
same friend since the night she wore a dark 
silk at the little party Mrs. Jones was so good 
as to give; and then, with her music and riding 
lessons—it was preposterous for a married wo- 
man to take lessons, any way—what time would 
there be to see after the house, suppose any 
one should overlook Mrs. Seth’s shortcomings, 
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and go there? Perhaps it was just as well that 
mortification should be spared them. But poor 
Seth!” And Miss Grovner pulled up her black 
lace mitts, and shook her head towards the por- 
traits of her late lamented parents over the 
mantel-piece, as much as to say she was glad 
they had not lived to see the disastrous day. It 
was enough for her and Sarah to have to bear it. 

Respectable as they were, there was one 
“rancor in the vesse) of their peace,” before 
their brother’s wife had come to disturb it so 
greatly. They never had been /ashionadle. 
Their father had made his money in a business 
for which they never had had occasion to blush ; 
they had always worn, and eaten, and drank 
“the best of everything,” to use Miss Sarah’s 
favorite expression; yet Mrs. Alibone was the 
only person with any pretension to fashion who 
visited them, and, strive as they might, their 
social position had never varied since they 
moved into the Twelfth Street house, before 
their mother’s death, and bought the Brussels 
earpets and blue and fawn curtains that still 
decorated the parlors. They were secretly 
shocked at Mrs. Alibone’s small bonnets and 
very free conversation; but she had been a 
Proudfit, and the L——s, and the C——s, and 
the D——s, and P——-+ visited her, so she was 
petted and courted by the Misses Grovner, who 
delighted in nothing so much as news of this 
world from which they were shut out, and 
caught up every detail eagerly, to be repeated 
again to Miss Paul and Mrs. Peter, who were 
not visited by Mrs. Alibone. 

One of Miss Sarah’s most ambitious dreams 
had been that their brother Seth’s marriage, if 
it ever did take place, might unlock the doors 
of this palace of enchantment—the fashionable 
world—to them. She never had agreed with 
her sister in considering Miss Mary Jane Peter 
a suitable match for her idolized brother, though 
not venturing so far as open dissent. 

Why should he not marry a fashionable wo- 
man? Gentlemanly, well read, and handsome 
he certainly was, though rather quiet and old- 
fashioned in his manner. But, after all, he 
chose to fall in love with and marry, on a two 
months’ notice, a young lady from a country 
town, who had come to the city for music les- 
sons, with no particular style or connections, or 
any special attractions so far as they could see! 

It was this very absence of pretension that 
had charmed Mr. Grovner; it was so different 
from anything he had heretofore met with in 
ladies’ society; and he began to wake up to a 
new life in her frank, affectionate, buoyant dis- 
position, never fully developed before they were 
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fairly settled in their own home. He was sorry 
that his sisters allowed themselves to be so 
blinded to his wife’s attractions, and admired 
the amiability which she displayed in keeping 
up the established Wednesday visit to Twelfth 
Street, where she was treated, with so much 
studied reserve, no matter what agreeable in- 
vitation or engagement was declined. 

* All in good time,” said Mrs. Seth, whose 
kindly nature was grieved at the trouble her sis- 
ters-in-law persisted in making for themselves ; 
but she could not in her heart feel sorry when 
Miss Paul ceased to visit her, and Mrs. Peter 
declined a sociable tea invitation, which she had 
felt it incumbent on herself to extend. 

And now she speedily found herself in a more 
congenial element, where she was welcomed for 
her gayety, and the charm of her one chief ac- 
complishment, a musical talent, remarkable in 
one who, heretofore, had had such a limited 
opportunity for its development. Who her 
visitors were, the Misses Grovner never conde- 
scended to inquire, and as their visits were 
stately, and stated monthly returns of the Wed- 
nesday tea-drinkings, they seldom encountered 
any of them. They mourned over their brother 
as lost to society; they looked narrowly for 
symptoms of melancholy or decline, while nei- 
ther would confess to the other that he grew 
younger, livelier, and more agreeable every day. 

The birth of a nephew was the first shock to 
the resolute determination of the Misses Grov- 
ner not to countenance any of their sister-in- 
law’s proceedings. The first child in the family 
since the advent of its papa, thirty-six years 
before, could but make a stir even in the stag- 
nant waters of Twelfth Street. 

* For you see Kitty,”’ said Miss Grovner, pry- 
ing into a long unopened drawer, “it’s my bro- 
ther’s child after all, and is to be named David, 
after my father, which, I suppose, he insisted 
on; 80, it is only fair that he should have his 
father’s christening-dress ;’ and the admiring 
Kitty held up her hands at the production of a 
marvellously wrought slip of the finest India 
muslin ; the waist an inch and a half long; the 
skirt in proportion. But babies were dressed to 
fit in those days, and the trailing length of 
modern christening robes was an undreamed of 
extravagance. 

Two leaves of the manuscript receipt-book, 
relating to possets and panadas, accompanied 
this invaluable gift; and Mr. and Mrs. Seth 
looked at each gther across the baby, and smiled, 
when this first olive branch was received, at the 
decided token of a truce, as well as the quaint 
cut of the odd little garment, which the most 
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lively imagination could not now picture as hay- 
ing enveloped Mr. Seth’s well-developed figure. 

Miss Sarah suffered from a passing disappoint- 
ment when her nephew was presented to her. 
It was the first time in many years that she had 
beheld such early infancy, and the undecided 
complexion, unclassical turn of features, and 
limp expression of figure, were not what she had 
fondly anticipated. However, David he was 
called, another trait of his mother’s amiability ; 
and Miss Grovner said, “she trusted he would 
grow more like that best of men—her father— 
daily.” Mrs. Grovner thought of the stiff old 
gentleman with the white neck-cloth, blue coat, 
and brass buttons, over the mantle in Twelfth 
Street, and hoped the kindly wish would never 
be realized. 

The addition of Daisy—that was his mother’s 
name fur the juvenile—and his nurse to the 
family party, made Wednesday quite another 
thing. 

Miss Grovner submitted to any amount of lit- 
ter in the back parlor, and was always studying 
out some remarkably nourishing compound from 
the family receipt-book, which his mother was 
obliged to avert by every style of stratagem, 
nursery diet being as different in character as 
nursery costume in the olden time, wine and 
spices not being considered by modern schools 
as suitable as farina or plain sago. 

Daisy’s mamma could but receive some of the 
flattering attentions showered upon the young 
gentleman, and it was wonderful how many good 
qualities came to be developed through this new 
medium. 

“ Kitty,” said Miss Sarah to their staid recep- 
tacle of all the news and opinions of Twelfth 
Street, “‘ you may take this easy chair back to 
my mother’s room; it really makes a very nice 
bed for my nephew, and I see that his mother 
has very proper ideas about regular naps.” 

“How she seemed to relish those potted 
pigeons,” said Miss Grovner. ‘I think I shall 
finish copying those receipts after all.” 

* David’s complexion improves wonderfully,” 
continued Miss Sarah; ‘and Mrs. Seth has pro- 
mised to see about a set of those worsted aprons 
from the repository. I’m glad I mentioned them 
to her. By the way, I heard when I was in there 
yesterday, that Mrs. Flag is to give a grand ball 
on the 13th. I suppose we shall have all the 
particulars from Mrs. Alibone; it is really quite 
delightful to have her back again, I have quite 
lost the run of things since she went south.” 

“It will be very exclusive, no doubt,” said 
Miss Grovner, with a little sigh. ‘If my bro- 
ther had but improved his advantages” — 
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“ Who knows?” resumed Miss Sarah. “We 
might have been going with Mr. and Mrs. Seth.” 

*“T don’t think Mary Jane has ever been 
introduced to Mrs. Flag.” 

“Who said anything about Mary Jane!” 
responded her sister, a little tartly. ‘ There are 
other people in the world! But we need not 
think of these things now. However, it has 
turned out better than could have been expected.” 

* Yes, I think it has, Sarah,” said Miss Grov- 
ner, thoughtfully ; “‘and perhaps we ought to 
exert ourselves a little more for Mrs. Seth; she 
must be dull, poor thing, without any society. 
Suppose we invite a few friends to meet her next 
Thursday.” 

** That is the 13\:, the day of the ball. 
Alibone will be engaged, sister.” 

“Oh, true! Well, we will think about it, 
Sarah, and talk it over with Kitty. What day 
would be most convenient for her? We will 
have some of those trifles she used to like, I 
remember, when they were first married. I 
think David has my father’s nose decidedly— 
the Grovner nose—or will have as he gets older. 
Yes, we really must try to make it a little more 
cheerful for my brother and his wife, shut up as 
they must be.” 

Benevolent Miss Grovner! She had not for- 
gotten her little plan, and was waiting a fayor- 
able opportunity to introduce it, the Wednes- 
day following, when Mrs. Alibone calied, and 
was warmly received, as usual, the oniy draw- 
back to Miss Sarah’s enjoyment in the anticipa- 
tion of hearing all about Mrs. Flag’s party being 
Mrs. Seth’s position at the moment she was 
ushered in; actually sitting on the carpet, for 
the more effectual amusement of Master.) )aisy, 
established on one of Miss Groyner’s best bed- 
room pillows. 

**So, you ’re going to Mrs. Flug’s! We sup- 
posed so,” said Miss Sarah, with itching ears 
for the communication that was sure to follow. 

Mrs. Alibone graciously entered into particu- 
lars. She was just tolerated in the Flag set, on 
account of her connections, she well knew, and 
her triumph was confined to such recitals among 
those who had not even this entrée. 

Mrs. Seth listened, with a little smile playing 
across her fine face now and then, particularly 
as Mrs. Alibone enlarged on one especial attrae- 
tion promised, some very fine amateur music, 
superintended by Rubdelli himself. 

“Short sleeves, with Honiton caps, coming 
almost to the elbow, and my new ornaments,” 
said Mrs. Alibone, out of breath enumerating 
the different articles of her showy costume. 

* Nobody has asked me what I’m going to 
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wear,” said Mrs. Seth, looking up demurely, and 
at the same time saving Daisy’s Grovner nose 
from a bump with a basket-rattle. 

“You?” exclaimed her sisters-in-law in a 
vreath. 

‘* Daisy’s mamma, me,” said Mrs. Seth, quietly. 
* If mamma’s little man can spare her.” 

*T don’t understand,” said Miss Sarah, simply. 

“We were talking of Mrs. Flag’s,” added 
Miss Grovner, by way of explanation, thinking 
Mrs. Seth had not rightly heard the name. 

“IT know,” said she, very composedly ; ‘‘ Mrs. 
Flag’s.” 

“Perhaps Mrs. Seth can tell us,” resumed 
Mrs. Alibone, with just the siightest possible 
expression of scornful incredulity, “ who is going 
to sing with Mrs. Flag the duo from Donizetti’s 
new opera she has had sent to her in manuscript 
from Paris; that is one great feature of the even- 
ing. I wish you could hear Mrs. Flag, with your 
musical taste, Miss Sarah. Such execution !” 

“ Daisy’s mamma,” was the hand-grenade 
tossed lightly to the astonished group on the sofa. 
If it had been one in reality, it could not have had 
amore startling effect. Mrs. Alibone departed 
suddenly. Her reign was over in Twelfth 
Street ; that was plain to be seen, her late ab- 
sence from the city accounting for her ignorance 
of Mrs. Seth Grovner’s intimacy in this inner 
circle of musical amateurs. 

If Miss Grovner could have served every deli- 
cacy in market on one dinner-table, it would 
have been done that day, as an ovation to her 
brother’s wife, who was henceforth quoted in 
Mrs. Alibone’s place, and with more expressive 
unction. Miss Sarah, in process of time, had the 
unhoped-for pleasure of being in the same room 
with Mrs. Flag, and hearing her sing at the pri- 
vate musical reunion in her brother’s pleasant 
parlor. She was so much agitated at an unex- 
pected introduction—this was beyond her wildest 
flight of fancy—that she said, “‘ thank you,” 
instead of the response usual on such occasions. 

Mrs. Flag has even left a card in Twelfth 
Street, ever since conspicuously displayed, as 
you may be sure; and the visitors of the Misses 
Grovner declare they do not know which they 
are most tired of, having it pointed out to their 
notice, or hearing the reiterated mention of the 
talents and virtues that they have discovered 
to centre in “ my brother’s wife.” 
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LOW FIREPLACES. 


WE observe in the “ Journal of the Society of 
Arts,” the following observations, by Dr. Ar- 
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nott, on the fashion lately introduced in England 
of placing the fire-grates much lower down than 
formerly—in some cases on the very hearth— 
the reasons assigned being that a low fire burns 
better, or gives out more heat from the same 
quantity of fuel than a higher; and, because 
lower and nearer the floor, that it must warm 
the carpet better, and so lessen the evil of cold 
feet. Dr. Arnott says: “ Both these supposi- 
tions are curious errors or delusions, having their 
origin in popular misconceptions respecting heat, 
and particularly respecting the radiation of heat. 
1. The supposition that fuel, burnt in a low fire, 
gives out more heat has arisen from the experi- 
menter not reflecting that his hand held over the 


; low fire feels not only the heat radiated from 





the fire itself, but also that reflected from the 
hearth close beneath it, which second portion, if 
the grate were high, would have room to spread 
or radiate downwards and outwards to the more 
distant floor or carpet, and to warm them. 2. 
The notion that the fire, because near the floor, 
must warm the carpet more, springs from what 
may be called an error in the logic of the reasoner, 
who is assuming that the hearth, floor, and carpet, 
being parts of the same level, are in the same 
predicament—the truth being, however, that in 
such a case the hearth within the fender gets 
nearly all the downward rays, and the carpet 
almost none—as a candle held before a looking- 
glass at a moderate distance diffuses its heat 
pretty uniformly over the whole, but if moved 
close to one part of the glass it overheats, and 
probably cracks that part, leaving the rest unaf- 
fected. A low fire on a heated hearth is to the 
general floor or carpet of a room nearly what 
the sun, at the moment of rising or setting, is to 
the surface of a field. The rays are nearly all 
shooting upwards from the surface, and the few 
which approach it slant obliquely along, or nearly 
parallel to the surface, without touching, and 
therefore without warming it. As would be 
anticipated by a person understanding the subject 
aright, low fires make cold feet very common, 
unless to those who sit near the fire with their 
feet on the fender; bat, deceived by their falla- 
cious reasoning, the advocates are disposed to 
blame the state of their health or the weather as 
the cause, and they rejoice at having the low fire, 
which can quickly warm their feet when placed 
nearit. A company of such persons seen sitting 
close around their fire with thankfulness for its 
warmth near their feet, might suggest the case 
of a party of good-natured people duped out of 
their property by a swindler, and afterwards 
gratefully accepting as charity from him a part 
of their own property.” 














LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF FERDINAND CORTES. 


FOR GODEY’S YOUNG READERS. 


BY JOHN B. 


DUFFEY. 


(Continued from page 324.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Preparations for the siege of Mexico. 


Wirnovt the brigantines, Cortes had no 
hope of attacking Mexico successfully. He, 
therefore, made up his mind that, while those 
vessels were building, he would subdue the cities 
lying around the great capital. Accordingly, 
having spent a week in Tezcuco, he began his 
labors by marching at the head of a small force 
against Iztapalapan—a city of some fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants, and built upon a narrow strip 
of land parting the salt floods of Tezcuco from 
the lower and fresh waters of Lake Chalco. 

After a hard fight, the Spaniards forced their 
way into the doomed city. A frightful scene of 
burning and bloodshed followed. Iztapalapan 
was well nigh ruined, and six thousand of its 
people were slain by the maddened Tlascalans, 
who had no pity for man, woman, or child. 

Night had meanwhile set in, and the work of 
burning and slaying was at its height, when 
Cortes, always watchful, saw, by the sudden 
rising of Lake Chalco, that the Mexicans had 
broken down the causeway between it and the 
waters of Tezcuco. Death by drowning stared 
him in the face. ‘In three hours,” he says, 
*not one of us would have escaped.” With 
difficulty gathering his troops together, he hur- 
tied back to the main land ; but, so fast did the 
waters rise that, before the solid ground was 
reached, many Tlascalans drowned, and the 
Spaniards escaped only by being able to swim. 

Wet, cold, and hungry, the next day, after a 
sharp skirmish with the enemy, the Christians 
arrived at Tezcuco little pleased with their late 
triumph. The following morning, however, 
Cortes was cheered by the coming of messengers 
from many cities, whose people, frightened by 
what had happened to Iztapalapan, begged 
forgiveness for the harm they had done the 
Spaniards, and prayed the general to number 
them among his friends. 

Several days after the return of Cortes from 
Iztapalapan, tidings came that the brigantines 
were finished, and waited only for a guard of 








Spanish troops to watch over the laborers chosen 
to carry them in pieces to Tezcuco. Sandoval 
was at once sent on this errand, with two hun- 
dred and fifteen soldiers. The young captain 
had scarcely reached the lands of Tlascala, 
when he beheld the gay flags of a great proces- 
sion winding down the mountain road before 
him. It was made up of eight thousand men 
carrying the different parts of the vessels, and a 
guard of twice that number of Tlascalan war- 
riors. At the head was Chichemecatl, a chief 
who almost quarrelled with Sandoval because 
he was not allowed to “be the first man who 
entered Mexico.” 

A body so numerous and so heavily laden 
went on but slowly. Clouds of Mexicans 
hovered around; yet, hopeless of victory, they 
made no attack. At length, after a rugged and 
wearisome march of sixty miles, Sandoval had 
the glory of leading the bearers of the brigan- 
tines into Tezcuco. The Indians, clad in their 
gayest attire, and adorned with their richest 
ornaments, made a splendid appearance. Cortes 
saw them coming with gladness, and welcomed 
their chiefs with open arms and every show of 
honor. Dressed in his most brilliant garments, 
he stood for six hours while the long proces- 
sion, marching to the sounds of barbaric music, 
and making the air ring with cheerful shouts, 
passed before him into the city. 

Two or three weeks elapsed, during which 
time Cortes learned, by experience in many con- 
flicts, that he had a brave and determined people 
to overcome. Nor were they unprepared to 
meet him. Cuitlahuatzin, the new emperor, 
had laid wise and skilful plans for the defence 
of hisempire. But he had reigned a few months 
only, when the smallpox, a frightful pestilence 
hitherto unknown in the New World, made 
him one of its thousands of miserable victims. 
His successor, Guatemotzin, a nephew of Mon 
tezuma, and a brave and far-seeing youne 
warrior, had, however, prudently followed out 
his plans; so that the conquest of Mexico, not 
withstanding his numerous triumphs, and the 
many friendships he formed with rebellious 
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subjects of the empire, was now looked upon by } his captains, from the top of a lofty temple, had 


Cortes as a work of the utmost hardship and 
danger. 

A few weeks more were needed to get ready 
the brigantines for launching. That period the 
general determined to spend in marching around 
the lakes of Chalco and Tezcuco, in order to 
learn what was doing in the capital, and to 
conquer, or make friends of, those cities which 
were yet hostile to him. 

Setting out on the 5th of April, at the head 
of some three hundred Spaniards, and a large 
body of Tezcucans and Tlascalans, he marched 
southwardly through the city of Chaleo, making 
the lord of it his ally, and began crossing a rug- 
ged and rocky region. After many stirring 
adventures, in one of which he was repulsed by 
a band of sturdy mountaineers whom he at- 
tempted to drive from their fastnesses, Cortes, 
on the tenth day of his march, emerging from a 
defile nine miles in length, came in sight of the 
beautiful city of Xochimilco. It rose from Lake 
Chalco, and, like the great capital, was reached 
by artificial roads through the water. Strong 
by nature, and defended by a courageous people, 
whom twelve thousand warriors from Mexico 
aided, this city held out against Cortes for three 
days. 

On the first day of the assault, our hero nar- 
rowly escaped the greatest danger that had ever 
threatened him. His soldiers, driving the Mexi- 
cans before them, had left him almost alone, 
when a fresh body of the foe suddenly assailed 
him. He was struggling fearlessly with them, 
when his horse sunk down tired out. Before 
he could rise, the general was struck by a blow 
on the head, and seized and dragged off by the 
Mexicans. At this moment an Indian, fully 
armed, came up. “Fear not,’ said he, as he 
sprang furiously upon the captors of Cortes, “i 
am a Tlascalan!” With this warrior’s assist- 
ance, whom he thought “ very brave and well- 
shaped,” he was enabled to remount his charger, 
when, several Christians drawing near, the 
enemy sought safety in flight. The following 
day, Cortes looked long and earnestly for the 
courageous Tlascalan ; but, as he could not find 
him, “ dead or alive,” he piously concluded that 
Lis patron, St. Peter, had thus helped him in 
the nour of his need. 

Enraged at the stern resistance he had there 
encountered, the general, upon leaving Xochi- 
milco, ordered it to be set on fire. He then 
continued his victorious march north ward till he 
reached Tacuba, a city lying near the end of the 
eauseway by which he had so wofully departed 
from Mexico. That evening, at sunset, he and 
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a good view of the Aztec capital. While gazing 
upon the splendid scene before him, Cortes, it is 
said, could not keep from sighing. ‘‘ You will 
be my witness,” he exclaimed to those around 
him, “ that I tried to persuade yonder city to 
yield quietly. It fills me with sorrow to think 
of what my brave followers have yet to under- 
go, before we can call it ours. The time has 
come, however, when we must put our hands 
to the work.” 

Early the next day the Christians again began 
their march. Passing around the northern bor- 
ders of the salt lake, they arrived, without 
further adventure, at Tezcuco, from which they 
had been absent nearly three weeks. 

While Cortes was thus carrying out his plans 
of conquest, an unlooked-for and most danger- 
ous plot for his destruction had been laid by 
one Anthony Villafagna, a common soldier, 
equally daring and cunning, and, as a follower 
of Narvaez, no great friend of the general. 
With him were joined, by solenn compact, some 
three hundred others, mostly his old comrades. 
The leaders of this dark plot were already wait- 
ing a chance to fall upon Cortes and stab him 
to death, when one of the general’s veterans, 
who had been seduced into the conspiracy, 
conscience-stricken, secretly made known to his 
commander all he knew of the matter. 

Though alarmed, Cortes, always prompt in 
moments of peril, at once put a stop to the 
affair. Attended by some of his trustiest offi- 
cers, he hurried to Villafagna’s quarters. Before 
the astounded traitor could prevent it, he was 
seized, and a paper bearing the names of the 
chief conspirators snatched from his breast. As 
Cortes looked hurriedly over the list, he was at 
once startled and grieved; for he saw there the 
names of many whom he had deeply confided 
in. Printing these upon his memory, he tore 
the tell-tale paper in pieces. Villafagna, tried 
by a military court, was doomed to death, and 
the next morning saw his lifeless body dangling 
before the house in which he had taken up his 
quarters. 

To the assembled troops, many of whom won- 
dered greatly, Cortes at once made known the 
crime for which the dead man had suffered. 
The conspirator, he continued, had, at the mo- 
ment of his arrest, torn and swallowed a paper, 
which, it was thought, contained the names of 
those joined with him; nor could the painfullest 
tortures afterwards force him to tell who his 
confederates were. This artful speech quicted 
many a troubled heart. Thankful for their 
narrow escape, the guilty companions of Villa- 
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fagna endeavored, by a great show of zeal and 
friendship, to blind the general to the fact of 
their base designs. But, though as a matter of 
policy he never let on that he knew of their 
guilt, Cortes very wisely took care they should 
not again have a chance to do him hurt. 

Meanwhile, the brigantines had been made 
ready for launching. To aid in this, eight 
thousand Indians had labored for two months 
in widening and deepening into a canal, one 
mile and a half in length, a little stream which 
flowed by Tezcuco to the lake, and down which 
the vessels were to be floated. The work was a 
great one, having dams and locks, and being 
partly cut twelve feet deep through the solid rock. 

The morning of the 28th of April, on which 
the brigantines were launched, was marked by 
devotion and ceremony. After solemn mass, 
all the troops, Indian as well as Spanish, were 
drawn up on the banks of the canal. Father 
Olmedo having blessed the little fleet, the ves- 
sels, one after another, dropped down into the 
lake, each being named by the good priest as it 
glided by. As, with streaming flags and bursts 
of triumphant music, they spread their sails to 
the breezes of Tezcuco, tie whole air rang with 
shouts of joy and admiration, while peal after 
peal of thunder broke from the Spanish cannon. 

Soon after this stirring event, Cortes mustered 
his forces. Late arrivals from Hayti had swelled 
the number of Christians to nearly a thousand. 
He had three large and fifteen smaller cannon, 
one of which latter was placed on each of the 
brigantines. 

The general had made up his mind to assault 
the city from three different points: from Ta- 
cuba on the west, and from Cojohuacan and 
Iztapalapan on the south. Alvarado, Olid, and 
Sandoval, with nearly equal forces, were to lead 
the several attacks. The latter, however, Cor- 
tes himself was to support, with three hundred 
Spaniards and the brigantines. 

Marching to the positions pointed out to 
them, Alvarado and Olid, as they went on their 
way, cut off the pipes, which, leading from 
Chapultepec, supplied the capital with water, 
and thus gave a beginning to the miseries the 
Aztecs were doomed to undergo. This was late 
in May, at which time the siege of Mexico may 
be said to have begun. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Beginning of the siege of Mexico. 


Cortes was still at Tezcuco, when tidings 
reached him that Xicotencatl, the Tiascalan 
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general, had deserted, because, it is said, some 
Spanish soldiers, who had “ broken the head” 
of one of his kinsmen, were not punished as 
they ought to have been for the outrage. 
Though greatly alarmed, Cortes seemed to be 
angry only. ‘‘ Xicotencatl never was my friend,” 
said he, very truthfully, “and there is no use 
in wasting words with the traitor.” Aided by 
the Tlascalan authorities, he had the unfor- 
tunate chieftain seized and dragged before him. 
The captive was haughty and stern, and spoke 
of the Christians as the enslavers of his coun- 
try. Scorning to ask their pardon, he was 
hung, a victim to the laws of Spain and Tlas- 
cala, which alike punished desertion with death. 

Shortly afterwards, Cortes set sail for Izta- 
palapan, which Sandoval was already assaulting. 
From Mexico a fleet of canoes, which seemed to 
cover the face of the lake, rowed daringly to 
meet him, at a time when his vessels were well 
nigh helpless for the want of wind. But “it 
pleased God,” writes Herrera, “that, just as 
they drew near, a brisk breeze sprung up, blow- 
ing so favorably for the brigantines as to appear 
miraculous; whereupon, spreading every sail 
and plying every oar, they rushed furiously 
upon the enemy.” The comparatively huge 
vessels of Cortes crushed into the midst of the 
frail canoes with terrible havoc. Panic-stricken, 
the Mexicans struck scarcely a blow, and fled 
with the swiftness of fear. For three hours 
Cortes pursued them, till, of all that multitude 
of canoes, a few only had not been overset or 
shattered to pieces. 

Now master of the lake, the general fixed his 
head-quarters at Xoloc, on the causeway, about 
half way between Iztapalapan and Mexico. 
From this place, where he was much harassed 
by frequent and desperate assaults of the enemy, 
he sent Sandoval to take possession of the 
northern causeway. Thus the capital was com- 
pletely shut off from the rest of the world. 

More than a week elapsed, when Cortes re- 
solved to give a sterner character to the siege. 
Directing Alvarado and Sandoval to storm such 
parts of the city as were nearest them, he led in 
person a third assault from Xoloc. I spare my 
readers the details of this attack. Cortes him- 
self, cheering on his men, forced his way to the 
heart of the capital, and, first of all, mounted to 
the top of the great temple, whence he cast 
down the new idol which had been there set up. 
No sooner did the Mexicans see their god thus 
insulted than they rent the air with their fiercest 
howls, and, frothing at the mouth with rage, 
sprang like wild beasts upon the Christians, 
driving them back in such disorder that Cortes 
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flight. 

That evening, some seventy thousand war- 
riors from Xochimilco and other near cities 
came to offer their services to the Spaniards. 
Only a few weeks previous, these same people 
had fought against Cortes; but, remembering 
that their freedom had been torn from them by 
the Aztecs, they now hastened to join in the 
war which was to end in the ruin of their en- 
slavers. 

The next day Cortes again struggled into the 
city, a number of whose buildings were set on 
fire. Evening coming on, he once more fell 
back to his quarters, following up the assault in 
a like manner, and with like success, for many 
subsequent days. Meanwhile, Alvarado and 
Sandoval had been courageously pursuing the 
lines of attack laid out for them. 

Thus did the Aztecs behold the awful last 
days foretold by their prophets begin to dawn. 
War, pestilence, famine, and fire were even 
now in their midst. Yet, trembling not, they 
strove, like the Jews of old, to give prophecy 
the lie. ‘* By night and by day, on land and on 
water,” they fought with a courage that would 
not have shamed their invaders, and stood un- 
shaken against assaults so incessant as to render 
the struggle of weeks an almost continuous 
battle. 

Vexed at the slowness of their progress, the 
fiery cavaliers of Cortes urged him to force his 
way once more to the great market, and, plant- 
ing himself there, put a speedy end to the con- 
test. “Consider this thing well,” said the 
general ; “for you will find plenty to do.” On 
their answering that they would face any danger 
eather than be always fighting to no purpose, 
he, not wishing to seem too fond of his own 
will, fixed a day for the assault, at which Alva- 
rado and Sandoval were to assist with their 
respective divisions. 

On the appointed morning, the three armies 
moved forward. That headed by Cortes in per- 
son at length reached a point from which three 
streets led to the great square of the market. 
Separating his force so as to have one division 
for each street, he gave two of them in charge 
of John Alderete, the royal treasurer, and An- 
drew de Tapia, whom he strictly enjoined not 
to advance a step without filling up every canal 
and ditch they might cross. 

Cortes himself, on foot, led the third division. 
The enemy flying before him almost unresist- 
ingly, he at once suspected that a plot had been 
laid to draw him into the city, and there sur- 
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entered his mind than he ordered a halt. Mes- 
sengers now came from Alderete, who sent 
word that he had nearly reached the market, 
and could hear the shouts of those combating 
with Alvarado and Sandoval. The apprehen- 
sion immediately struck Cortes that his hot- 
headed officer, in the excitement of seeming 
triumph, had neglected to fulfil his injunctions, 
and he at once hurried to look into the matter. 

He had proceeded a little way only along the 
street followed by Alderete, when he was stop- 
ped by a broad canal, the deep bed of which a 
scarcely visible attempt had been made to fill up 
with earth, reeds, and a few pieces of timber. 
Feeling certain that the treasurer had rushed 
headlong into the trap prepared for him, Cortes 
and his followers hastened to finish the neglect- 
ed work. They had spent but a few moments 
in this labor, when a noise was heard as from a 
mighty throng struggling in battle. The roar of 
conflict swelled louder and louder, till, at length, 
a tumultuous multitude of Mexicans, Tlascalans, 
and Spaniards was seen sweeping with fearful 
swiftness towards the yet open canal. 

It was as the general had feared. Alderete 
and his companions, overjoyed with easy suc- 
cess, and deeming it inglorious to fill up ditches 
when triumphs were to be won, had rushed 
headlong in pursuit of the seemingly flying foe, 
with scarcely an attempt to secure a safe retreat 
by obeying the strict orders of their commander. 
The doom of rashness overtook them. Sud- 
denly, above the din of battle, arose the doleful 
sound of the great drum on the temple of the 
war-god. In the moment, roused well nigh to 
madness, the Aztecs turned upon their wonder- 
stricken pursuers. A short, fierce struggle, and 
the Spaniards were flying in fearful disorder, 
treading each other under foot in their blind 
efforts to escape. Thus they rolled backward, 
till they reached the fatal canal, where Cortes 
and fifteen brave companions waited their com- 
ing, sorrowfully, but with the stern determina- 
tion ‘‘to die rather than desert them in their 
extremity.” 

Forced on by the overpowering mass of their 
foes, the fugitives were plunged one upon an- 
other into the deep waters of the canal. Many 
a miserable wretch sunk at once; others, more 
wretched still, were dragged off captives in the 
canoes of the exulting barbarians. Heedless of 
the storm of darts and arrews which broke over 
him, Cortes ran hither and thither, now shout- 
ing cheery words of encouragement, and again, 
with his good sword, or with outstretched hands, 
trying to save from captivity or drowning all of 
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Suddenly, while he was thus employed, the 
ery of “ Malinche! Malinche !’’ the name Cortes 
went by among the Indians, was heard, and a 
vast throng of the Aztecs beset him on all sides. 
Among his assailants were six stout chieftains 
of high rank, who, uniting their strength, seized 
him, and began to drag him in triumph to a 
canoe. As he strove desperately to shake off 
his captors, he received a severe wound in the 
leg, which rendered him so helpless that he 
well nigh lost hope. At this moment two heroic 
followers, seeing his danger, sprang to rescue 
him. One of them, Francis de Olea, cut off the 
hands of an Indian who had hold of him, but 
was himself immediately stricken down at his 
commander’s feet, “‘ which,” says Herrera, “‘ was 
a glorious death.”” Another Spaniard, named 
Lerma, and a Tlascalan chief, continued the 
fierce struggle over the prostrate form of Cortes, 
slaying three Aztecs by as many blows. 

Not long, however, could these brave men 
have preserved the life of their commander, 
beset as they were by so many and so powerful 
enemies. But the tidings of Cortes’s peril had 
meantime found their way to the ears of Qui- 
nones, the captain of his body-guard. Calling 
together a few stout troopers, that officer burst 
into the midst of the press which reeled to and 
fro around the straitened general, and, after a 
short, but stern struggle, happily tore him from 
the grasp of his captors, who, by this time, had 
fought their way with him into the canal. 

Once more on the causeway, and furnished 
with a horse, Cortes succeeded in reaching an 
open place in front of a broad street. Here 
were his cannon, from which a brisk fire was 
opened upon the dense crowd of the Mexicans. 
Then, with his little troop of horse, he swept 
back upon the wavering mass, driving it before 
him, while the weary foot-soldiers retreated 
slowly and safely to their quarters. Almost 
disconsolate, and cast down by the thought that 
this disaster had befallen him on account of his 
sins, the general followed after them, stopping 
occasionally to beat off the assault of some more 
than usually daring band of the exulting enemy. 

Beautiful as was the evening which succeeded 
this disastrous day, it brought no comfort to 
the Spaniards, who, notwithstanding the forced 
cheerfulness of their commander, could not even 
seem to be in good spirits. For their despond- 
ency, they had reason enough. Twenty of their 
comrades had perished in the fight, and few of 
those who survived were without wounds. 
But, more afilicting than all besides, forty 
Christians, together with a vastly larger number 
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the hands of an enemy never known to show 
mercy to a captive. 

“The approach of night,” continues Robert- 
son, “ though it delivered the dejected Spaniards 
from the attacks of the enemy, ushered in what 
was hardly less grievous, the noise of their bar- 
barous triumph, and of the horrid festival with 
which they celebrated their victory. Every 
quarter of the city was illuminated. The great 
temple shone with such splendor, that the Span- 
iards could plainly see the people in motion, and 
the priests busy in hastening the preparations 
for the death of the prisoners. Through the 
gloom, they fancied that they discerned their 
companions by the whiteness of their skins, as 
they were stripped naked, and compelled to 
dance before the image of the god to whom they 
were to be offered. They heard the shrieks of 
those who were sacrificed, and thought that they 
could distinguish each unhappy victim by the 
well-known sound of his voice. Imagination 
added to what they really saw or heard, and 
augmented its horror. The most unfeeling 
melted into tears of compassion, and the stoutest 
hearts trembled at the dreadful spectacle which 
they beheld.” 

** Before,’ says the brave old soldier, Bernal 
Diaz, “‘ I saw the breasts of my comrades cut 
open, their yet throbbing hearts offered to an 
accursed idol, and their flesh devoured by their 
exulting enemies, I was wont to go into battle, 
not only without fear, but in high spirit; but 
from that night, I never went to meet the Mexi- 
cans without secret horror and apprehension. 
My heart shook at the thoughts of the death 
which I had seen them suffer.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


The fall of Mexico. 


Havine ended their rejoicings, the Aztecs 
sent off to several neighboring provinces the 
heads of some of the Spaniards they had sacri- 
ficed, as witnesses of the great victory they had 
won. At the same time, their priests made the 
cheering announcement that the dread war-god, 
gratified by the blood of so many victims, had 
declared, in a loud voice, that, at the end of eight 
days, the hateful Christians should be destroyed. 

This prophecy was uttered with such solemn 
confidence, and so exultingly shouted out in the 
hearing of the besiegers, that it soon had a most 
dangerous effect. The allies of Cortes all be- 
lieved in and worshipped the same gods as the 
Mexicans ; and now, when the priests of those 
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told the destruction of the Spaniards, they 
began to tremble, and secretly fled away by 
thousands. Even the stout-hearted Tlascalans 
became alarmed, and, in a wonderfully short 
time, Cortes beheld the mighty multitude of his 
barbarian friends vanish away like snow under 
the influence of an April sun. 

To be thus abandoned was disheartening. 
Nevertheless, the general put on a cheerful face, 
and laughed at the prediction of the Aztec 
priests. Taking advantage of the short time 
within which the prophecy was to be fulfilled, 
he resolved to prove the falsity of it. Accord- 
ingly, while he kept a strict watch on all the 
movements of the enemy, he never once ventured 
to assault them, but remained quietly in camp. 
Thus glided away the eight days marked out by 
the oracle; the brilliant morning of the ninth 
shone upon the glittering arms of the Christians, 
who still invested the now doomed city. The 
prophecy had been shown to be false. 

Ashamed of their late credulity, the Tlasca- 
lans hastened to place themselves once more 
among the soldiers of Cortes, while other tribes, 
convinced that the gods had now abandoned the 
Mexicans, also flocked to the standard of the 
Christians. Even more rapidly than the recent 
army had melted away, a new host assembled, 
one hundred and fifty thousand strong. 

Thus strengthened and encouraged, Cortes 
resolved to begin again, but on an entirely dif- 
ferent system, the active prosecution of the siege. 
Instead of striving to make himself master of the 
capital at one bold stroke, he determined to go 
forward by slow steps, tearing down every build- 
ing in his way, and with the ruins filling up 
evenly and solidly every canal and ditch, so 
that, in his own words, “‘the water shouid be 
turned into dryland!” It was with great reluc- 
tance that he came to so stern a determination, 
for he longed to spare that city, which he declared 
to be “the most beautiful thing in the world.” 

Cortes at once hastened to carry out his new 
plan. After a few days of successful fighting 
and labor, during which his intentions were 
vilainly made known to the Mexicans, he resolved 
on trying again to save the city. An Aztec 
noble, lately taken captive, was sent to Guate- 
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motzin with a message, beseeching him to pity | 


his subjects, and to shield them and their homes 
from destruction, by “returning to that alle- 
giance which he had once proffered to Spain.” 
The young monarch called a council to consider 
what ought to be done. Some were for submit- 


ting ; but the priests angrily objected. “ Peace 


is good!” they exclaimed, “ but not with the 
white men. Better to give up our lives at once 
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for our country, than drag them out in slavery 
and suffering among the false strangers !” 

“Since it is so,” said Guatemotzin, sternly, 
* let no man who values his life henceforth talk 
of surrender. We can surely die like warriors!” 

Cortes received no answer to his message; 
but, two days after sending it, he was well nigh 
overwhelmed, even in his own camp, by a fierce 
outpouring of the besieged. Victory was not 
long doubtful, however. Unable to stand before 
the deadly blaze of the artillery, the Mexicans 
swept back in wild disorder, and with howls of 
disappointed rage, to the crumbling shelter of 
their doomed capital. 

From this time, Cortes ceased not to follow 
out the terrible plan he had adopted. As with 
slow, but certain steps, he moved forward, weeks 
glided by, on every day of which the same scenes 
of conflict and destruction were to be witnessed. 
In the mean time, famine had sorely afflicted the 
miserable Aztecs. As the Spaniards advanced 
into the city, they saw where the trees had been 
stripped of their bark and leaves, and the ground 
torn up for roots, or whatever else the wretched 
people might hope to quiet the gnawings of hun- 
ger with. ‘ But the more they were straitened, 
the more obstinate and enraged ey grew; 
so much so, that all the old women swept the 
dust and dirt off the tops of the houses on the 
Spaniards to blind them; and the boys threw 
stones and darts, railing at them as they heard 
their fathers.” 

At length, on the 27th of July, the three divi- 
sions of Cortes, Alvarado, and Sandoval, came 
together at the great market-place, where the 
general immediately fixed his head-quarters. 
From the flat roof of a neighboring temple, he 
could take in ataglance the scene of ruin which 
he had wrought. Seven-eighths of the mighty 
capital were level with the ground. In the re- 
maining part, the Aztecs, still a vast multitude 
after all their losses, were crowded in a space 
which was scarcely large enough to hold com- 
fortably one-third of their number. 

To relaie fully all that the Mexicans now 
suffered would be sickening. Starvation was in 
their midst. High and low, rich and poor, were 
alike its victims. Thousands thus perished ; 
and such as survived scarcely kept themselves 
from the last extremity by devouring the most 
revolting things; and mothers, it is said, ate of 
the poor children who had starved to death in 
their arms. To horrors like these, pestilence 
was added, daily sweeping off hundreds of un- 
fortunates. They no more performed that most 
sacred of their religious duties, the burial of the 
dead, so that, in the words of an eye-witness, 
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“their corpses lay so thick that one could not 
tread except upon them.” 

Though pressed down by such dire evils, the 
spirit of the young Aztec emperor remained firm 
and unsubdued. When Cortes, hoping that the 
miseries of his people would move him to hearken 
to offers of peace, induced a captive nobleman 
to bear to Guatemotzin proposals of the kind, 
the stern and determined monarch, rejecting the 
peaceful overtures with scorn, ordered the un- 
fortunate messenger to be instantly sacrificed. 

On hearing of this, Cortes commanded a gene- 
ralassault. As the Spaniards advanced into the 
Indian quarter, they were met by a number of 
ghost-like figures, who, stretching forth their 
thin and fleshless arms, cried out tothem: “ You 
are the children of the sun; but he is swift in 
his course. Why,then,are yousoslow? Why 
do you not kill us at once, that we may go to 
our god, who waits to give us rest from our suf- 
ferings ?” 

“ With very good words” Cortes tried to com- 
fort these poor nobles—for such they were—and 
persuaded them to goand speak to their emperor 
af peace. Guatemotzin promised to meet Cortes 
the next day in the market-place; but, instead 
of coming himself, he sent five of his nobles, 
who excused his absence by saying that he was 
unwell. Though greatly disappointed, the gene- 
ral treated the ambassadors with all courtesy, 
and easily induced them to partake of the feast 
which he had prepared for their emperor. 

When they had finished their repast, Cortes, 
loading them with a supply of food, bade them 
go back to Guatemotzin, and assure him that he 
might come there without danger. But, though 
for the two next days the emperor kept promis- 
ing to visit the Spaniards, he never made his 
appearance, whereupon, losing all patience, 
Cortes ordered a last assault. 

On the approach of the Spaniards, the besieged 
set up a loud and awful cry of battle. Fierce 
and desperate was the struggle that followed. 
The carnage was terrible; blood flowed like 
water; and the very canals were crimsoned with 
it. The air was rent with shrieks, yells, shouts, 
curses, the roar of cannon, the crackling of 
flames, and the crash of falling buildings. Even 
the stern conqueror was appalled by what he saw 
and heard. “The piteous cries of the women 
and children in particular,” says he, “ were 
enough to break one’s heart.” These, and all 
that asked for mercy, he ordered to be spared; 
but it was easier to excite than to check the 
ferocity of his barbarian allies. Ere darkness 
brought an end to the slaughter, full forty thou- 
sand Mexicans, it is said, had perished. 
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Seemingly stunned by this terrible stroke, the 
Aztecs gave no signs of life during the dreary 
night that followed. The stillness of the grave 
rested over their gloomy resting-place. In the 
Spanish camp, however, were brilliant bonfires, 
and the sounds of mirth and minstrelsy ; for the 
soldiers rejoiced in the certain hope that their 
long labors were about to end. They looked 
forward with exultation to the morrow, when 
the rich treasures of the Montezumas were to 
repay them for months of hardship. 

Before beginning the attack on the following 
morning, which was Tuesday, the 13th of Au- 
gust, 1521, Cortes tried, for the last time, to 
induce Guatemotzin to yield peaceably. ‘I am 
ready to die,” was his mournful reply. “It is 
for you to work your pleasure!” 

**Go, then,” exclaimed the stern conqueror 
to the emperor’s messenger, “and bid your 
master prepare his people for death! Their last 
hour is at hand!” 

I shall not weary my readers with a narrative 
of the horrible events which ensued. When the 
day ended, Mexico, or what little remained of it, 
was in the power of the Spaniards, as was also 
its emperor, who, in attempting to escape, had 
been made prisoner. Led into the presence of 
Cortes, the captive “‘appeared neither with the 
sullen fierceness of a barbarian, nor with the 
dejection of asuppliant.” ‘1 have done all that 
I could in defence of my people,” said he. “If 
my gods have not favored me, I am not to blame. 
I am your prisoner; do with me as you will. 
Nothing now remains but to die. Take this 
dagger,” he continued, laying his hand on one 
which the general carried, “and plant it in my 
breast! I shall go to my gods with great satis- 
faction, dying by the hand of so brave a com- 
mander!” 

“ Cheer up,” was the reply of Cortes. “ You 
have defended your capital like a brave warrior; 
and I shall treat you with as much honor as if 
you had been victorious.” 

For a short time, the conqueror remembered 
his fair words. 

The day following his capture, Guatemotzin 
obtained the general’s permission for what re- 
mained of his people to depart from the city into 
the surrounding country. A long train of hag 
gard wretches, numbering, without the women 
and children, from thirty to seventy thousand 
souls, sorrowfully took advantage of the permis 
sion granted them. 

Thus, after a siege of eighty days, “ unmatchel 
in history,” says Prescott, “for the constancy 
and courage of the besieged, seldom surpassed 
for the severity of its sufferings, fell the renowned 
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capital of the Aztecs. * * * Whatever may be 
thought of its conquest in a moral point of view, 
regarded as a military achieyement, it must fill 
us with astonishment. * * * Yet it would be 


unjust to the Aztecs themselves, at least to their 3 
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military prowess, to regard it as directly achieved 


by the Spaniards alone. Their monarchy fell 

by the hands of its own subjects, under the 

direction of European sagacity and science.” 
(To be continued.) 





THE USEFUL AND THE ORNAMENTAL IN LADIES’ WORK. 


We have often felt regret, when watching the 


entirely herself; but which, under skilful guid- 


different work-table occupations of our fair lady § ance of this kind, she can have made up under 


friends, to remark how little of the truly useful 
seems to attract their attention; until, perhaps, 
when becoming wives and mothers, they have 
to share in the actual “ battle of life,” and are 
suddenly startled by the conviction that work 
they must, if they do not wish to squander 
needlessly much, perhaps, of a husband’s limited 
income, or submit to what would be a real sacri- 
fice to any woman, to go without the little agré- 
mens of dress she has always been accustomed 
to—things that are absolutely necessary to render 
even the fairest neat and elegant in the eyes of 
others; for what woman can appear graceful in 
an untidy or ill-fitting dress, or the fashion of 
which has become so out of date as to cause 
remark from her acquaintances? And this will 
unavoidably follow in the latter case, as the 
most inexperienced eye will detect a want of 
harmony and nicety in a lady’s dress, although, 
probably, for the most part it would be impossible 
for those remarking this to point out what is 
faulty and wanting, in spite of an instinctive 
knowledge that all is not as it might, or ought 
to be. We said that as wives and mothers (if 
not in affluent circumstances) they will find 
they must work, if they wish to have things 
neat about themselves, and those near and dear 
to them; but the question is, how are they to do 
this, and Aow are they to set about it without 
spoiling what they venture to undertake? This 
question is puzzling enough even to an industri- 
ous and well-intentioned woman, if in youth her 
education has been so far neglected in what is 
useful and necessary for women of all ranks to 
know, as otherwise she must become totally de- 
pendent on others, or be forced to make awkward, 
unsuccessful attempts, when she ought at least 
to be able to direct and explain what she requires, 
or, taking scissors in hand, cut out, and fit those 
things she has not sufficient time to execute 








her own eye by any tolerable sewing-maid or 
needle-woman, at one-third or one-fourth of the 
cost that she must expend if the articles were 
purchased ready-made or given out. By properly 
understanding these matters, and superintending 
and directing work at home, as before described, 
we have seen some ladies keep themselves and 
their households (however numerous) better pro- 
vided than many of those who, with far heavier 
purses, had carte blanche to ordeg.and purchase 
whatever their inclination might prompt; for 
there are many little niceties and requisites that 
it is impossible to enumerate here, which none 
but a watchful and experienced eye at home can 
remark as wanting, and see replenished as soon 
as wanted. 

In almost every bookseller’s shop or stall, no 
matter how remote the town or village, we meet 
with books or papers on ornamental work in 
endless variety; but, alas, how seldom do we 
chance to discover any article in all the patterns 
and receipts given that can be really useful to 
the fair hands they are intended to set in motion! 
We chanced, however, very lately, to observe 
two unpretending little volumes, of so practical 
and useful a character that we cannot refrain 
from calling the attention of our young readers 
to an art upon which one day or other they may 
need to exercise their skill. ‘ How to Make a 
Dress’’* is, in our opinion, much the more useful, 
and much the better written of these little books, 
although there are some valuable hints and rules 
in “How to Make a Bonnet and a Cap’’} that 
are not to be despised by those who wish to try 
their hand at either; and give our hearty meed 
of praise to the authoress of these two clever 
little works. 





* Published and for sale by L. A. Godey. Price 25 cts. 
+ Will be published in the “ Lady’s Book.” 
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Answer to Charade in lust number—BriDEGROOM. 





[Tuts Charade differs from those we have 
previously given in being spoken instead of 
acted in dumb-show.] 


CHARACTERS. 


Mvrrocu O’Brien. Mr. LAsceLtes. 
Mr. Parker. Tue Mayor or Farrmounrt. 
Mr. ALDERMAN SowersBy. Emtity O’Brien. 

Raritway Porter. Town SERGEANTS. 

Scene 1—The platform of a railway station. 
Enter O’Brien and Emity in travelling-dress. 

O’Brien (looking round).—And avery charm- 
ing spot it is for the terminus of a long journey. 
Tired, my Emily? Well, let us sit down at 
this pleasant, cool, bay-window, and quietly 
consider our past, present, and future. A very 
charming prospect, indeed! Now let us be 
comfortable ; it is long since I felt my cares and 
troubles reduced to such a small compass. 

Emity.—Oh, Murrogh! my dear Murrogh! 
how can you speak so coolly of our distressing 
situation ? 

O’Brrzn.— Why should you expect me, of all 


the people in the world, to look melancholy? 
36* 








Why, my dear girl, I couldn’t do it, if I tried. 
See what a charming retreat we have; ands no 
charge for occupation. Then our financial 
account is easily balanced, for our last sixpence 
is gone; and, as for our worldly possessions, 
the whole wardrobe of Mr. and Mrs. Murrogh 
O’Brien, including the elegant trousseau of the 
fair bride, is contained in this simple carpet-bag. 
And not a bad bag either, now that I look at it. 
Cheer up, Emily, the carpet-bag will bring half 
a sovereign ; decidedly, my love, the carpet-bag 
must go next. Then we can inclose our cares 
in a silk pocket-handkerchief, which I shall 
carry suspended to my walking-stick, over my 
shoulder. 

Emity.—But, my dear Murrogh, I really do 
wish you to be serious for a moment, and an- 
swer me. What is to become of us now that 
we are absolutely penniless? Do you think 
we could, in any way, work and earn money to 
support us? for I fear papa will never forgive 
my elopement. How many letters have we 
written ? and not one has been noticed. Alas! 
alas! I have no mother or sister to intercede for 
me; and, though kind-hearted and generoug, 
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papa ever regarded disobedience as a crime. 
Then, Murrogh, I was his only child; and I 
abandoned him. 

O’Brien.—Why, my pretty darling, what in 
the world could you do, doting on me as you 
did, when your father, one of the wealthiest 
bankers of Lombard Street, announced his de- 
cided objection to bestow the hand of his fair 
daughter on a penniless attorney’s clerk? Cer- 
tainly, that same presuming clerk had the blood 
of kings in his veins; though the family estates, 
like the princes of Arran, from whom they were 
derived, are no more. 

Emity.—It was very provoking for my fa- 
ther! He wished me so much to marry Sir 
Alfred Broadhurst, who is certainly handsome 
and learned, bat too grave for my taste; yet I 
really cannot tell, Murrogh, how I happened to 
fall if® love with you; or how we became ac- 
quainted, indeed, for I remember no regular 
introduction. You called with some bundles 
of papers for papa, were shown into the break- 
fast-room : then papa was called away, and you 
were requested to wait his return. To escape 


your large impertinent eyes, I fled to my piano- | 


forte ; you followed, and took up a second to 
my song, as if we had known each other for 
years. I felt very much provoked and offended 
at first; but you looked so comically uncon- 
cerned about my anger, that I could not forbear 
laughing ; and, after that laugh, Murrogh—— 

O’Briren.—After that laugh, Emily, there 
was no retreat for you. I had frequently to 
come with papers ; and, like a blundering Irish 
fellow, I always happened to come when Mr. 
Lascelles was out, and had, of course, to wait 
his return. Not to be idle, we practised duets 
till we were hoarse ; then we sat down and told 
our respective histories. Mine was short. I 
told you that my dear thoughtless father had 
‘lied penniless, but happy in the belief that his 
rich brother, Counsellor O’Brien, would provide 
for his sons. The excellent and prudent Coun- 
sellor, not much gratified with the charge of 
three rough, wild Irish youths, procured com- 
missions for my two younger brothers, and sent 
them to die in India. I was his godson, his 
namesake, and the heir to the family honors of 
the O’Briens ; therefore, he handsomely articled 
me to his friend Parker, a London attorney, 
allowing me fifty pounds per annum till I had 
completed my clerkship, when he withdrew the 
noble allowance. Old Parker then elevated me 
to the second desk in his office, which exalted 
situation, with all its profits, I forfeited, when 
I persuaded you, my dear girl, to run off with 
one of the hereditary princes of Arran. 
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Emity.—I never would have consented to 
quit my father, Murrogh, if you had not so 
rashly asked him to accept you for his son-in- 
law, roused his wrath, and effectually put an 
end to our pleasant musical meetings. I cannot 
conceive how you could be so bold as to propose 
for me. 

O’Briren.—Why, my love, boldness, honesty, 
and a tolerable gift of speech, are my capital. 
On these possessions, my hopes of future wealth 
are grounded. 

Emity.—But, in the mean time, Murrogh, we 
must look to the present. In a month we have 
emptied our purses ; sold everything that would 
raise money ; and now, poor, weary, and home- 
less, convinced that my father is inexorable, we 
are glad to repose our tired limbs at a railway 
station in a strange town. And here we must 
remain, Murrogh; for we have no longer the 
means to proceed. 

O’Brien.—Well, my dear, never despair. 
Our situation has its advantages. We are out 
of debt, and perfectly independent. This is a 
pleasant spot; the benches are very commo- 
dious; we will remain here a little longer, and 
something may turn up. 

Emity.—But we ought to exert ourselves. 
By the by, Murrogh, could we not teach music ? 

O’Brien.—Music—hem! My ear is fine, 
and Neddy Geoghan taught me to handle a 
fiddlestick ; but I do not pretend to be a Paga- 
nini. You play and sing charmingly, love; but 
never yet did the wife of an O’Brien condescend 
to earn a farthing; and I should expect the 
ghosts of my royal ancestors to rise from the 
grave, if I permitted you to sully the unstained 
name. No, Emily, music is not the thing. I 
suppose J must try something. I must find out 
what the natives do in this quiet place. Here, 
my good fellow (to a porter), what is there going 
on in this famous town of yours? 

Porter.—There ’ll be grand doings t’ next 
week, sir. We’re boun’ to have t election ; 
and there ’s to be a throng town to-night. Mr. 
Mayor has a meeting o’ t’ electors, that they 
may pick out a reet sort o’ man, to send up to 
Parliament. 

O’Brien.—And what sort of man is “the 
right sort” to please your electors ? 

Porter.—Wyah, they want to fin’d a man 
that’ll stand up for poor folks; and argue to 
get ’em cheap bread and such like. A chap all 
for free trade, and larning folks to be scholars. 

O’Brren.—Ho! ho! then your electors would 
like a little opposition, I see. Emily, my love, 
I must go to this meeting; I have a plan in my 
head. 
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Emiry.—I cannot conceive what your plan 
can be; but I am very weary, and will remain 
in any quiet spot till you return to me. 

O’Brien.—I am determined to try my luck 
with the electors ; so come along, and I will get 
you a room at the hotel, on the strength of the 
carpet-bag. It is very lank; could we not fill 
it up a little better as we go along? There 
seems plenty of grass growing in the streets. 

Emity.—That would be knavery, Murrogh. 

O’Brien.—You are right, my love. An 
Irishman is allowed a cortain latitude of tongue ; 
but he is a rogue if he doez not keep his hands 
honest. [ Exeunt. 


Scene 2—The Town Hall. Alongtable. Gen- 
TLEMEN seated round. SERGEANTS in attend- 
ance in cloaks, carrying the maces. The 
Mayor in the chair. 


Tue Mayvonr.—Gentlemen, it appears we are 
unanimous in our dissatisfaction with this proud 
scion of nobility, who offers to represent our 
ancient borough, but disdains to show himself 
to his constituents, or to declare his opinions. 
I have received a card from a gentleman, who 
requests to be heard at our meeting. I think 
that in our present position it would be prudent 
to allow him, at any rate, to declare his senti- 
ments. Is this proposition agreeable to the 
meeting? Mr. Alderman Sowerby, may I re- 
quest you to speak ? 

ALDERMAN Sowersy (after a little consulta- 
tion with the rest).—I think I may venture to 
say for my friends and brother councillors that, 
in this matter, we leave ourselves entirely in 
the hands of Mr. Mayor. 

Tue Mayor.—I thank you, my good friends, 
for your confidence in me, which shall never be 
abused. Sergeants, show in Mr. O’Brien. 


Exit SercEeants, who return immediately, usher- 
ing in O’Brien, who shakes hands with the 
Mayor. 


Tue Mayor.—Gentlemen, I have the honor 
of presenting to you Mr. O’Brien. 

O’Brien.—I trust, gentlemen, that the exi- 
gency of the occasion will excuse my appearing 
before this respectable meeting in my travelling- 
dress. The truth is, that no sooner did I hear 
the important announcement of this proposed 
consultation—a consultation in which the pub- 
lic honor and the public prosperity were so 
deeply concerned—than, hastily abandoning all 
other affairs, I sought a spot so suited for the 
field of my labors. 





_ 
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Enter SERGEANT, giving cards to the Mayor. 


SERGEANT.—Two gentlemen send in their 
cards, your worship, and request permission to 
hear the speeches. 

Tue Mayor.—Show them into the gallery. 
I will see them after the meeting. (To Alder- 
man Sowerby.) Spies, probably, from our late 
representative. 

O’Brren.—May I be permitted, worthy ruler 
of this ancient and celebrated borough, to address 
this honorable assembly ? 

Tur Mayor.—We have long been represent- 
ed by a gentleman who is personally a stranger 
to us, and from whom our neglected borough 
has not derived the slightest benefit. We are 
indignant, and tired of our slavery; we desire 
to throw off the yoke; we are an independent 
people, and we wish to choose an independent 
representative (applause). Be pleased to ad- 
dress the meeting, Mr. O’Brien. 

O’Brien (using much action).—Gentlemen, I 
come among you a stranger, a wanderer from 
the sister isle—with no qualifications save 
purity of motive, liberality of opinion, integrity 
of purpose, shrewdness of judgment, and truth 
of speech. To these advantages I may add the 
more doubtful claims of good birth, finished 
education, and a scanty purse. My principles 
and my means equally revolt at bribery and 
corruption, and I cast the frail bark of my hopes 
on the pure waters of patriotic freedom (ap- 
plause). Yes, gentlemen, it is not hidden from 
me that this staunch and independent little 
borough may proudly boast of aiding to break 
down the barriers which arrested the progress 
of the stream of knowledge and light, and diffus- 
ing it over a wide area of barren ignorance. 
When banished from the fair though desolate 
halls of my fathers, by oppression, calamity, 
and poverty, I left the land of my birth; I passed 
through the proud cities and the wealthy towns 
of this land of labor and luxury ; but never till 
this moment have I found rest for the sole of 
my foot. I disdained to represent the city or 
the shire where the aristocracy crushed the will 
of the free-born peasant. I turned away dis- 
satisfied from the crowded towns, where the 
merchant princes erect golden idols, and fall 
down to worship them, while misery and crime 
surround them unnoticed and unmitigated. I 
came to this favored spot, where the bounties 
of nature and the noble relics of past art are 
widely scattered and fully appreciated (applause). 
I find here the kind heart, the open hand, that 
characterizes the free, the noble, the generous 
sons of merry England. Here alone I recognize 
the unvitiated Englishman. Here I would set 
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up the tabernacle of my home. True and hon- 
orable gentlemen, I desire to represent you; I 
desire still more to call you friends. Grant me 
the honor of becoming your representative ; 
admit me to your domestic hearths (great ap- 
plause). I read in your countenances, my 
friends, that we have sympathy of opinion, 
unity of purpose; I can, therefore, freely pro- 
mise to become your faithful servant. The 
energy of my mind, the deliberation of my 
understanding, the fervor of my eloquence, and 
the labors of my pen, shall be wholly and solely 
devoted to the interests of my constituents—the 
prosperity of this unequalled town. And I ask 
boldly, but respectfully, that some one of you, 
my dear friends, will hold out his hand to pre- 
sent me to the electors as a fit person to repre- 
sent the time-honored borough of Fairmount. 


Very great applause, and much shaking of hands. 

Tue Mayor.—In the name of all assembled 
here, I congratulate you, Mr. O’Brien, on your 
admirable expression of sentiments which are 
so honorable to you. It is unnecessary to com- 
mand a show of hands, for the meeting unani- 
mously accept your proposal. It will be neces- 
sary to arrange the form of proceeding ; and, for 
this purpose, if you will do me the honor of 
breakfasting with me to-morrow morning, I 
will invite and introduce you to the most influ- 
ential of the electors. 

O’Brien.—A most agreeable invitation, Mr. 
Mayor; nor can I hesitate a moment in accept- 
ing it, though I shall thus leave Mrs. O’Brien 
alone at the hotel. 

Tue Mayor.—Mrs. Mayoress is unfortu- 
nately an invalid, and unable to call on Mrs. 
O’Brien; but if the lady will kindly waive all 
eeremony, and accompany you, Mrs. Mayoress 
will be proud to welcome her. 

O’Briren.—Mrs. O’Brien is the least ceremo- 
nious person in the world; she set out, at a 
moment’s call, to accompany me on my elec- 
tioneering adventure; and she will not hesitate 
even to walk to the Mansion House, as we are 
without a carriage here. 

Tue Mayor.—My carriage shall be at the 
hotel at nine to bring you. 

O’Brren.—I accept your friendly and conve- 
nient offer; and take leave of you all, gentle- 
men, with thanks for your indulgence, and in 
the sanguine hope that our new friendship may 
he long and prosperous. 

They shake hands, [Exit O’Brien. 


Tue Mayor.—A most promising candidate, 
gentlemen: we must endeavor, by every means, 
to secure him. [Exeunt. 
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Scene tue Last.—JA room in the hotel. 
O’Brien and Entry seated on a sofa. 

O’Brien (rising and walking about).—A com- 
plete victory! worthy of my noble ancestors. 
Success has crowned my daring enterprise 
(sitting down). Emily, my love, we must sup 
on a biscuit. To-morrow morning we shall 
have a capital civic breakfast, which we must 
do justice to; for, afterwards, we have only the 
carpet-bag to live on. 

Emirty.—But I have had some tea, Murrogh. 
I am miserable to be in debt. Could we not 
contrive to sell the bag to-night, and pay the 
good people what we owe them? 

O’Brien.—What an unhappy suggestion! 
Conceive, my love, the awkwardness of my 
going out to sell my carpet-bag to one of my 
electors. A pretty figure I should cut on the 
hustings after such an exploit. No, my dear, 
the tide is turned; we must struggle a day or 
two longer. Depend upon it, our star is in the 
ascendant, and my next application to papa will 
be signed Murrogh O’Brien, M. P. Surely that 
will make him relent. 


Enter Mr. Parker. 


Mr. Parker.—Mr. O’Brien, your servant; 
Mrs. O’Brien, my good wishes to you. I re- 
gret, sir, that necessity compels me to allude to 
the circumstances under which you entered into 
an alliance with the lady present. I speak of 
you having unadvisedly and illegally absented 
yourself from duties you had engaged to perform 
forme. From the extraordinary nature of the 
case, I judged it necessary to report the whole 
transaction circumstantially to the worthy Coun- 
sellor O’Brien, by whom you were committed to 
my care. 

O’Briren.—You did exactly what I expected 
from you, Mr. Parker; and you would doubt- 
less astonish the old gentleman no little. 

Mr. Parxer.—The Counsellor, Mr. O’Brien, 
condescended to reply to my communication 
with his usual urbanity. To my surprise, his 
epistle set forth his desire that I should seek 
you out, charging the expenses of my journey to 
his account, and offer to restore to you that seat 
in my office which by your misconduct you had 
forfeited. Furthermore, he declareth, he pur- 
poses to restore to you with augmentation the 
stipend formerly bestowed on you; making the 
sum one hundred pounds per annum. 

O’Brren.—What munificence ! 

Mr. Parxer.—This is not all, Mr. O’Brien. 
The Counsellor points out to me the necessity 
of advancing your salary to one hundred pounds 
per annum (sighs), with which recommendation 
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I am bound to comply, the said Counsellor, 
though hard in making bargains, being liberal 
in recommending clients to me. I therefore 
give you notice, Mr. O’Brien, that you are from 
this day restored to the stool and desk, number 
two, in the front office, which you vacated on 
the occasion of your marriage. 

O’Briren.—The desk, or nothing, I suppose ? 

Mr. Parxer.—On the contrary ; the honor- 
able Counsellor further adds that, if your in- 
clination should prompt you to read for the bar, 
he will still allow you the before-mentioned 
one hundred per annum ; but, in such case, the 
stipend from me must be reduced to a sum pro- 
portioned to the hours of your service. 

O’Brren.—After all, the Counsellor is an 
O’Brien at heart, Emily. What do you say to 
this noble provision for an embryo Chancellor? 

Emity.—It will certainly be preferable to our 
present destitution, Murrogh. 

O’Brien.—Decidedly, my love; but then— 
my election ? 

Emity.—Oh, Murrogh! your election could 
not be accomplished without dishonesty. De- 
cide at once, if you love me, on the desk or the 
bar. 

O’Briren.—“ My poverty, but not my will, con- 
sents.” Alas! alas! all my glorious hopes scat- 
tered! Neveragain may I have the opportunity 
of displaying the eloquence of the O’Briens 
before the assembled senate. And I suppose 
we cannot go to breakfast with the Mayor—— 


Enter Mr. LAscet_es. 


Emity rushes forward; Mr. Lascevxes takes 
her hand, then, turning to O’Brien, speaks. 


So, young man, after absconding from your 
master’s service, and robbing me of my daugh- 
ter, you have this evening had the audacity to 
offer yourself as a worthy representative of the 
good moral people of the borough of Fairmount. 

O’Brien.—Too true, sir; but you hold in 
your hand my fair excuse. And I am proud to 
inform you that all is happily arranged for the 
future. I resign the honor intended to be forced 
an me by these worthy burgesses, and am re- 
stored to the dignity of the number two stool 
and desk in Mr. Parker’s office. 

Mr. Lascettes.—My unfortunate child’s 
husband to be an attorney’s clerk ! 

O’Brren.—I have an alternative. One hun- 
dred a year, and permission to study for the 
bar. And, for your sake, my Emily, I must try 
it, I believe. You can live or starve on the 
hundred pounds, and I, if all else fail, shall not 
be the first of the O’Briens who has cleaned 
shoes or begged in the streets. 





Mr. Lasceties.—That I doubt not; but my 
daughter's husband must not be a shoe-black. 
Parker and I heard you speak to-night, young 
man; if I could rely on your sincerity and 
steadiness, I do not see why you should not read 
for the bar, and my daughter return to her na- 
tural home. 

O’Brien.—I really cannot t¥ing forward an 
objection to such a convenient arrangement; 
and, my dear Emily being restored to the com- 
forts I deprived her of, I shall be happy to re- 
sign my wooden throne in Mr. Parker’s office 
to be filled by a more worthy occupant. 

Mr. Parker.—In truth, that may easily be, 
Mr. O’Brien ; for, though in compliance with 
the request of the honorable Counsellor, your 
uncle, I retained you in my service, I ever pro- 
tested against your objectionable custom of 
making speeches in the office; whereby you 
engaged the attention of the junior clerks, and 
were not only idle yourself, but the cause of 
idleness in others. 

O’Brren.—I own the fact. I was then prac- 
tising the powers that nature had bestowed on 
me, in the hopes of one day displaying them 
before the noblest senate in the world. Alas! 
the opportunity is gone, and I never, never 
shall be called into that grand arena! 

Mr. Lasceties.—Do not despair: wait till 
you are called to the bar; and then, I have no 
doubt, you will have leisure enough to offer 
your services to the worthy burgesses of this 
independent borough. 

The scene closes. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 


Ir isa most painful spectacle in families where 
the mother is the drudge, to see the daughters 
elegantly dressed, reclining at their ease, with 
their music, their fancy-work, and their read- 
ing; beguiling themselves to the lapse of hours, 
days, and weeks, and never dreaming of their 
responsibilities ; but, as a necessary consequence 
of a neglected duty, growing weary of their use- 
less lives, laying hoid of every newly invented 
stimulant to rouse their drooping energies, and 
blaming their fate when they dare not blame 
their God for having placed them where they are. 
These individuals will often tell you, with an 
air of affronted compassion,.that “* poor mamma 
is working herself to death ;” yet no sooner do 
you propose that they should assist her, than 
they declare she is quite in her element—in short, 
that she would never be happy if she had only 
half as much to do. 
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Aunt Mary and I lived all alone in our lit- 
tle cottage. It was the quaintest old house, with 
green blinds and gray gables, the wild vine toil- 
ing up its sides, with the scarlet berries flashing 
like red stars among the dark green leaves. 

Then there were two chestnut-trees that stood 
all summer before the front door, like tall fnars 
with green stoles folded over their bosoms; and 
on either side of the gravel-walks, harebells and 
daffodils made a ruffling of gold and purple down 
to the little wicket. 

Oh, it was a happy home to me! I sit here 
and close my eyes, and, looking down into the 
far land of my memory, I see the quaint gables, 
the great trees, and the golden ruffling, shining 
clear through the light and the darkness of the 
years that lie between it and the present. 

Just down the road—I could see it from my 
chamber-window—was a red frame-house, with 
the moss of half a century growing thick on its 
sloping roof. The building was considerably 
dilapidated ; still, it had a cosy, old-fashioned 
look of a summer’s morning, when the sunshine 
used to gild the eaves, and plate with gold the 
great weather-stained front door. i 

Mrs. Willard and Harry lived in the red house; 
he was her only son, and she was a widow. 
They were very poor—all the village knew this; 
but Mrs. Willard managed to obtain a some- 
what precarious livelihood for herself and child 
by taking in plain sewing; and as she sometimes 
fitted Aunt Mary’s dresses and mine, and Harry 
always came for and returned these, I became 
acquainted with him. 

Henry Willard was a strange boy. He did 
not laugh and play as other boys of his age do; 
he was only two years older than I; and there 
was an air of mingled pride and timidity in his 
manner, a shadow on his young face, and a 
look of melancholy earnestness in his large dark 
eyes, which arrested my attention, and awakened 
my sympathy the first time that I saw him. 

We were both naturally shy, and so Harry 
came and went many times with the little bun- 
dies; and I sat in a chair by Aunt Mary’s side, 
getting surreptitious glances of the pale mourn- 
ful face, and wondering greatly why it was not 
luke that of other boys, before the least overtures 
for , pom were made on either side. 
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But Aunt Mary, whose heart seemed always 
overflowing with kindness and sympathy for 
every human being, had taken a great fancy to 
Harry Willard; and one day, just as he was 
leaving, after having discharged the commission 
on which his mother had sent him, she suddenly 
said to me: “ Alice, you had better go out with 
Harry, and make a bouquet for Mrs. Willard. 
Don’t you like flowers, Harry ?” 

*‘ Yes, ma’am, very much; thank you,” re- 
plied the boy; and then his eyes were full of a 
strange beautiful light as he placed them full on 
Aunt Mary’s. 

So, we went into the garden together; and 
there we talked for the first time, while I gathered 
mignonette and roses; and Harry held the flow- 
ers when I tied the blue ribbon round the stems. 

After this, our reserve wore gradually away ; 
and Harry became a frequent, always a welcome, 
visitor at our house. We would sit for hours 
under the great restless shadows of the chestnut- 
trees, while he would talk to me in his strange 
dreamy way of the stars, that seemed to him 
like golden stairs on which the angels came down 
to earth; of the strange music his heart could 
hear in the wind, music that rose in the spring- 
time into a mighty jubilee; and it flowed over 
the fields, and they grew green ; and the violets 
opened their eyes, and made purple seams in the 
grass. In the summer, Harry said this music 
grew into a glorious psalm, filling the forest and 
the woods; and when the autumn came, it 
swelled into a grand stream, that went rolling 
up the hills, and along the valleys; and there 
was nothing like it but the moan of the great 
organ, floating through the aisles of the village 
church when the choir sang the doxology. 

And Harry’s brown eyes would grow so large, 
and kindle with such astrange light as he talked 
of these things! and then he would stop sud- 
denly, and the old shadow and sadness would 
come into them, and he would tell me how he 
loved to read books ; and how there was a strange 
hungry feeling at his heart for knowledge; and 
how the hunger sometimes grew into a fire there, 
which he could not describe; and he would say, 
in a tone of such touching, mournful pathos, 
that it always brought the tears into my eyes to 
hear him: “ But, Alice, you see, we are very 
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poor, and I cannot go to school; and nobody 
knows how I feel; and nobody cares for me but 


mamma.” And then I would draw up close to 
Harry, and say: “ Don’t talk so, please, Harry, 
for it makes me feel bad; besides, it isn’t true, 
for Aunt Mary loves you, and so dol; and I 
know you’ll grow up to be a great man, and 
have as many books as you wart, and study 
everything, too !” 

Then Harry would lift his face to mine, a..d 
there would be such a glow all over it! And 
his lip would quiver when he said: “ Ally, your 
words always make me feel happy. God bless 
you !” and my heart always beat lighter when 
he said those words. 

But one day, when Aunt Mary was “ picking 
over” some gooseberries for supper, and I sat by 
her side, hemming an apron for my new doll, I 
told her all that Harry had said tome. I noticed 
she seemed very thoughtful after this; and, at 
last, I looked up, and saw she was running her 
fingers in an absent manner through the pan of 
gooseberries, and I said: *‘ Aunt Mary, you’re 
thinking about something.” 

She smiled; her own sweet, loving smile; 
and bending down, kissed my upturned forehead, 
and said: “‘ You have guessed rightly, Ally. I 
was trying to devise some method by which I 
could send Harry Willard to school, but this is 
not so easy a matter as I see, by the sparkling 
of those blue eyes, that you think itis. Harry 
Willard’s mother was not always poor, as she is 
now; and she is very proud, too, and, unless I 
could represent his going in the light of a favor 
done to me, I do not think I could obtain her 
consent to this matter.” 

* But you can think of some way; I know 
you can, Aunt Mary. Harry so longs to go!” I 
eagerly answered, for I placed the most unbounded 
faith in Aunt Mary’s diplomatic resources. 

“ Well, Ally, I had just thought of a plan 
when you spoke to me, which, upon reflection, 
appears the best calculated of any to succeed. I 
have felt for some time that my darling ought 
to commence some higher studies than those she 
is learning of me; but it is a long way to the 
village school, and—” 

* And you are going to have Harry go, too, 
to take care of me! Oh, I’m so glad, Aunt 
Mary !’’ I interrupted, springing up and clapping 
my hands; an involuntary ebullition of my ex- 
cited feelings. 

Aunt Mary’s smile verified my remarks; and 
at sunset on that very day, she went down to the 
red house, and had a long talk with Mrs. Wil- 
lard. 

The star was just coming over the great hill 
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at the side of our home, a single golden drop in 
that sea of blue, when Aunt Mary returned, and 
informed me that her mission had been a suc- 
cessful one, and that Harry and I were to enter 
the village school on the ensuing week. Oh, 
that Monday morning’s suniight shone not on 
two happier hearts than Harry’s and mine, when 
we shut the white wicket of our cottage-home, 
and, hand in hand, took the road leading to the 
village school, pausing every few rods to send a 
smile or a kiss to Aunt Mary, who stood in the 
front door, watching us with her loving eyes 
until we were out of sight. 

Very happy were we, too, for the next six 
months; very tender and watchful was Harry's 
care for me; and very wonderful was Harry’s 
progress in his studies, distancing all his class- 
mates, and greatly surprising the teacher, while 
the light beamed more brightly, and the shadow 
went more and more from his face, which he 
would turn to me sometimes, and say, in his 
sudden, abrupt manner: “ Oh, Ally, 1’m very 
happy now!” 

But, at the expiration of six months, there 
came the darkness of the shadow of death over 
all their brightness. 

It was evening. Aunt Mary sat in her old 
seat by the window, and I stood by her side, 
watching the round moon as she came slowly 
up the blue bridge, on either side of which lay 
the silver-looped and gray-fringed clouds, when 
Harry Willard burst into the room; and every 
muscle of his white face seemed working with 
terrible suffering, as he sprang to Aunt Mary’s 
side, saying wildly: ‘‘ Oh, please. go to her; 
please go to her quick, for my mother is dying.” 

With a half-suppressed exclamation, Aunt 
Mary seized a shawl, and hurried after Harry, 
who had rushed out of the house. 

I was all alone, with the white moon looking 
in at the window, and plating with silver the 
backs of the chairs ; and in the half darkness, a 
great fear came over me. I could not endure 
the stillness and the ghostly moonlight, so, I 
seized my bonnet, and followed Aunt Mary as 
rapidly as my trembling limbs would permit. 

I shall never cease to remember the scene 
which presented itself as I entered the red house. 
Mrs. Willard was sitting in a chair in one cor- 
ner of the long old-fashioned parlor, ker head 
resting on Aunt Mary’s bosom, who was striving 
to wipe away the current of blood which issued 
from her white lips. Harry’s words were but 
too true! His mother was dying of sudden 
hemorrhage at the lungs. 

But once the dim eyes unclosed, and the cold 
fingers moved convulsively. ‘ Harry,” gaspe' 
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the dying woman, as the boy buried his head, 
with a heart-breaking sob, in ber lap, “I am 
going home. Oh, God, forget not thy covenant 
with the fatherless!” Again, the cold fingers 
moved convulsively amid his brown curls; there 
was a faint sigh; the head leaned more heavily 
on Aunt Mary. Harry Willard was motherless! 

Two days later, ihey buried Mrs. Willard. 
It was a pleasant autumn day, and the‘winds 
soughed through the tangled grass of the church- 
yard, and the sunbeams glinted brightly along 
the marble, where Harry’s mother was laid down 
to that slumber which no sunlight could ever 
waken. Poor Harry! He ‘did not weep then; 
but he stood there, his whole frame quivering 
like a wind-broken bough, when the clods rat- 
tled on the coffin. 

There was a corner in that same churchyard 
to which Aunt Mary and I glanced often through 
our tears; for there, under those drooping wil- 
lows, with their white hands folded calmly over 
their hearts, my father and mother were sleeping 
that sleep which knows no earthly waking. 

We could not dissuade Harry from sleeping at 
the house “just down the road ;” but he passed 
most of the week subsequent to his mother’s 
death at our cottage. He grew calmer every 
day ; but none who looked in the boy’s sad eye 
could doubt of the great “ heartache” beneath 
them. 

One morning, he came over as usual, and told 
my aunt that he had resolved to leave the vil- 
lage, now that he had no relatives (how his 
voice trembled) to keep him there. 

It was all useless trying to dissuade him from 
this, for the boy’s heart was set on going; and 
he said he had lain awake, in the loneliness and 
darkness of the red house, thinking how he 
would carve out his own fortune; so, at last, 
Aunt Mary ceased her verbal opposition, and 
set herself about preparing the boy’s wardrobe 
for his journey ; and disposed to the best advan- 
tage of his mother’s simple furniture. 

It was an October morning. The great fruit- 
laden branches were dipping downward, almost 
within our reach, when Harry Willard and I 
stood ander them for the last time. 

*‘ You will not quite forget me, Harry,’ I said, 
swallowing down the sob that was in my throat, 
“when you are so far away ; and you will think 
sometimes of the village school, and the garden, 
and the old trees where you used to sit; won’t 
you?” 

* Fo-get you, Ally!” and his arm was drawn 
around my waist, and the brown eyes looked 
earnestly, almost reproachfully, into mine ; 
**you, whom I love better than anybody in the 
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world, now mamma is gone! Oh, Ally, I shall 
be lying under the grass, as deep and as still as 
she is, this pleasant morning, before I can forget 
you, and Aunt Mary, and all your kindness to 
me, a poor little fatherless, friendless boy! 
Ally, I have passed the happiest hours of my 
life with you; and now, won’t you give me one 
of those long curls that has lain for years against 
your cheek? And I will place it on my heart; 
and it will keep it always warm for you. Don’t 
ery, Ally, dear!” for the tears were dripping 
down my cheeks, as I took Aunt Mary’s garden 
scissors, which she had inadvertently left on a 
rustic bench under the tree, and severed the 
tress. 

**T ll come back to you when I’ve grown to 
be somebody you ’ll be proud of;” and his form 
dilated. ‘“‘ But hark! There comes the stage, 
and Aunt Mary is calling ;’ and the tears trickled 
on his heavy lashes, as he ran toward the house. 

* Good-bye, Ally.” 

** Good-bye, Harry.” 

We stood under the small vine-wrapped por- 
tico; and he kissed me twice, and then ran 
hastily toward the gate, for the driver was late 
and cgoss. I heard the rumbling of wheels, and 
saw through my tears the floating of a handker- 
chief; and Harry Willard was gone, and the red 
house ‘‘ down the road” was desolate. 

* ° . * * * . . ° 

Eight years had passed since that morning, 
when Harry Willard and I murmured our tear- 
ful farewells under the vine-wrapped portico. 
They had not been all bright years to me; there 
was a great shadow trailing through the later 
ones, until this was lost, swallowed up in dark- 
ness, the darkness of death ! 

Our home, our darling cottage home went first. 
Henry, the former owner of the place, was a 
hard man, and the bill of sale was lost, so it fell 
into his hands. 

Aunt Mary struggled very hardly to bear up 
under this blow; but it was a very heavy one 
leaving the home of her fathers; and after it, 
she always smiled a sad, patient, heart-broken 
smile, that brought the tears into my eyes, and 
said: ‘ God’s will be done !” 

Her health, which had been failing her for a 
long time, gave way atlast. There came another 
autumn day; and the wind soughed through the 
tangled grass of the churchyard; and the sun- 
light glinted along the white marble, just as it 
had done in a day far down in my memory, when 
they laid Aunt Mary under the willows to sleep. 

After this, I, too, was ill for a long time with 
a fever; and some kind neighbors took me to 
their homes, and watched over me during that 
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long illness almost as tenderly as Aunt Mary 
would have done. 

My father had a widowed sister, who resided 
at the capital, and of whom I seldom heard; but 
I knew that Aunt Mary had written her a few 
days before she left me, although she did not 
reveal to me the nature of her communication. 

But when I was able to sit up, they placed a 
letter, in a strange handwriting, before me. It 
contained an invitation (I tried to think it was 
a cordial one) from this aunt to make her resi- 
dence my future home. 

The kind family with whom I had resided 
since my aunt’s death were not wealthy; and 
so, after many prophetic misgivings, I resolved to 
accept the home which had been offered me. I 
came to the cily, reader, a lonely orphan girl, 
without a friend outside the little village, which 
it almost broke my heart to leave. 

But the proud mansion, whose tall stone front 
looked down coldly and sternly upon me when 
I ascended the broad steps, and glanced up at it 
for the first time, was no home to me. I soon 
perceived that my aunt and her two fair haughty 
daughters regarded me as an unwelcome depend- 
ent upon their bounty, whom it would in no 
wise avail their interest to recognize ; and some- 
times I wished that I was lying under the wil- 
lows, close—oh, so very close !—to Aunt Mary. 
May God forgive me! for I was very wretched. 

* * * * * * * * . 

*‘ Then, Julia, you are sure we may depend 
upon his honoring our soirée with his presence ?”’ 

“ Perfectly so, Annie. Mr. Lee, who is, you 
know, his most intimate friend, says we may 
rely upon him for next Tuesday, though he 
had to refuse several other invitations in order 
to accept ours. How he is féted and worshipped 
everywhere! I’m sure I shall be grateful to 
Mr. Lee forever. And, Annie, I’m resolved 
that our soirée shall be the most brilliant of the 
season. So distinguished a guest certainly de- 
mands an extra effort on our part. Dear me, 
Alice, I had quite forgotten you ;” and the tone 
and the glance which accompanied this remark 
were ample evidence that the reminder was any- 
thing but agreeable to my cousin. ‘“ Of course, 
you won’t think of entering the parlors next 
Tuesday evening. The society there will be so 
very unlike anything to which you have been ac- 
customed in that little out-of-the-world village, 
that you would find yourself sadly out of place. 
Then there is a young and very distinguished 
orator to be present, about whom the fashionable 
world is just now in perfect ecstasies ; and you 
couldn’t, of course, expect us to present you to 
him. But you can make yourself useful in 
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some way, I dare say. “he servants will be 
very busy; and after the company have all 
arrived, you can go into the dressing-room, and 
arrange the cloaks and hats, so that the owners 
need not have so much difficulty in identifying 
them as they did at our last party. I always 
look forward with dread to that finale of confu- 
sion.” 

I bowed my head, and left the room, for the 
tears were coming; and I would not that they 
should see them. 

“Oh, Aunt Mary! Aunt Mary! if you could 
see your little Alice now!’ I groaned in the 
agony of my heart, as I laid my throbbing head 
on the arms I wrapped together on the table. 

And then I resolved I would return again to 
my village home, though all the light had gone 
out of it. Now my health, which I had not 
gained when I came to my aunt’s, was restored, 
I thought I could establish an infant school in 
my old home, and for Aunt Mary’s sake the 
inhabitants would aid me in this matter. 

It was evening. All alone in my little cham- 
ber at one corner of the mansion, I could hear 
the hurrying to and fro of many feet, and the 
rumbling of the carriage-wheels, as they drew 
up before the door. Below me, I knew, the 
chandeliers were pouring their tides of silvery 
light through the magnificent drawing-rooms, 
and flowing over fair young brows, and winding 
through the ringlets that drooped around them. 
I thought of the light-hearted girls there of my 
own age; andI envied them not their happi- 
ness, not their riches, but the love that was 
denied to me; and sometimes, when a swell of 
rich eager laughter would come rippling up the 
winding stairs to my chamber, I would bury my 
face in my hands, and weep. And sometimes, 
I thought of him for whom all this beauty and 
chivalry were assembled ; and then I would won- 
der if, amid all that homage and adulation, his 
heart would not grow mournful a moment, were 
he to know that, under that very same roof, a 
broken-hearted orphan girl was sitting, with no 
companions but her memories and her tears! 

At last, I grew very uneasy, and sitting there 
with my head leaning on my hands, I fell asleep, 
and dreamed I was sitting with Aunt Mary by 
our old cottage-window once more. 

It must have been very late when I awoke, 
for I could hear the tide of company slowly set- 
ting up from the dining-hall into the parlors, 
and, remembering the task which my cousir 
had assigned me, I seized a light and hurriec 
down the back stairs into the dressing-room. 

It presented to me a scene of almost hopeless 
confusion ; but I had at last succeeded in ar- 
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ranging the garments so they would readily be 
recognized by the owners, when I heard foot- 
steps hastily approaching the door, and vainly 
looked round to find some mode of egress. 

* You did well, Lee, to smuggle me out of the 
room as you did; but necessity knows not the 
law of conventionalisms, and I must hurry off 
without taking leave of my hostess and her 
daughters. Here are our hats; lucky we ’ve 
found them.” 

I stood in one corner with the light in my 
hand, so the gentlemen did not observe me; 
and I was internally congratulating myself on 
this, when the younger of the men, who had 
previously spoken, turned again, saying— 

* Wait a moment; I put my cane in this cor- 
ner, and had well nigh forgotten it. Madam !” 
He paused suddenly, for he had discovered me. 

I lifted my eyes, and the light fell full on his 
features, and we stood there face to face. One 
glance—yet another, intense, breathless, into 
those brown, deep eyes that were fastened 
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has dwelt as constant in my heart as the dark 
brown curl you gave me has risen and fallen 
with its every pulsation since? Hark! they 
have discovered my absence, and I must leave 
you. Alice, say nothing to any one of this 
meeting; I will come to you again. When 
shall you be alone?” 

“To-morrow evening,” I said, recollecting 
that my aunt and cousins were engaged at that 
time. “ After eight I shall be alone.” 

“ Farewell till then.” He bent down his lips 
to my forehead, and the next moment I was 
alone—alone, but no longer wretched. 

It was evening again; there was a deep hush 


> in the stately parlors, and a single lamp poured 


its soft, dim light over the massive furniture 
and among the gorgeous flowers of the carpet, 


} as I stole softly into them, and awaited, with 


eagerly, wonderingly on mine—and then I knew ° 


him. Time had moulded the contour of the 
pale boy-face into that of early manhood, and 
softened and deepened the light of those won- 
drous eyes; but I knew they were Harry Wil- 
lard’s. 

s© Alice !” 

* Harry !” 

The words came involuntarily to the lips of 
both; and then, with that voice, the memories 
of other days rushed darkly over my heart, and 
the tears I could not restrain brimmed over my 
eyes. 

He made a sign to Mr. Lee, who stood staring 
from one to another, to leave us, saying, “I 
will join you soon.” And then he came close 
to me, and putting away the curls from my fore- 
head just as he had done in the olden time, he 
said— 

* Alice, my sweet child-angel, what has 
brought you here? And what has taken the 
smile out of those blue eyes, and brought this 
sadness over the face, the dear face, that has 
always haunted my dreams? Look up, darling, 
and tell me.” 

But I did not look up, and could not have 
seen him if I had, for my blinding tears; but I 
laid my head on his arm, while he drew the 
other around me, and I said— 

* Harry, our old home is gone, and Aunt 
Mary is dead, and I am here all alone, friend- 
less, and very wretched.” 

** But friendless no longer, Alice,” he an- 
swered, in his deep, thrilling tones. ‘“ Did you 
think . could forget you—you, whose memory 





heart throbs that almost alarmed me, the com- 
ing of Harry Willard. 

I did not keep a long watch that night. Ina 
little while, we were seated together in one of 
the dim alcoves of the great room; my hand 
was lying in his, and I was telling him the story 
of the years since we parted. 

It was a mournful history, and the tears often 
choked it, and sobs closed many a paragraph. 
At last I concluded it with the relation of the 
previous night’s sufferings, of the unkind words 
my cousin had spoken, and of my wondering if 
even the great orator, whose name I did not 
know, would not have felt a momentary pang 
for my sorrows. There was a long silence after 
I had said this, but at last Harry broke it. 

* Alice,” he said, and there was a look in 
the eyes he bent on me that brought the lids 
over mine, “‘ while the world has been dealing 
thus hardly with you, it has been very kind to 
me, after a year or two of hard struggling, 
which it matters not now to talk of. Alice, 
have you forgotten the words that I said to you 
under the old pear-tree, the morning that we 
parted? ‘I love you better than any other in 
the world.’ And the heart of the man echoes 
to-night the words of the boy. Alice, my beau- 
tiful, loved with a true, changeless love—my 
first, and my last—during all the long years of 
our separation, will you take this love—will 
you be my wife?” 

I could not make him answer for my tears ; 
but I laid both my hands in his, and he was 
satisfied. 

“They have sent for you to come down to 
the parlor, Miss, in a great hurry,” said a serv- 
ant, putting her head into my room the next 
morning, while I sat there dreaming of Harry. 

Wondering greatly what my aunt and cousins 
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could want, I descended to the parlor; but I 
heard my aunt say, as I entered— 

“Tam confident, Mr. Willard, you will not 
find this person the one of whom you are in 
quest, and the mistake in your information will 
probably be owing to their similarity of names.” 

My aunt and her daughters, Mr. Lee and 
Harry, were all there. As soon as the latter 
saw me, he rose, took my hand, and, leading me 
up to these, said— 

“Permit me, madam, and young ladies, to 
present to you Alice Mernin, my affianced 
bride !” 

Never shall I forget the look of mingled sur- 
prise and: consternation which settled over my 
aunt’s and cousins’ features, as they heard this 
declaration. 

“* Why didn’t you tell us, Alice? Why didn’t 
you tell us?” they simultaneously ejaculated ; 
and then a light began gradually to dawn on my 
mind. I looked at Harry, and the mischievous 
light that filled his eyes corroborated my sus- 
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picions. He was the “ distinguished orator” in 
whose honor my cousins’ soirée had been given. 
Oh, I shed proud and happy tears before them 
all when I knew it! 

My haughty relatives never recovered from 
the mortification which Harry’s revelation gave 
them ; but the prestige of my relationship was 
discovered too late, though I was overladen with 
attention and caressed for the remaining few 
days of my sojourn with them. Harry and I 
were married the next week at his friend’s, Mr. 
Lee. 

Where his old home once stood, a fine Gre- 
cian villa now rises; the columbine wraps its 
balconies, and the honeysuckle its portico, and 
at nightfall Harry and I wander through the 
long garden aisles, and the stars look down 
upon us with the same smile that they wore in 
our childhood, and Harry’s eyes are filled with 
their old light as I lean on his arm, and we talk 
about the old days, and the old red house “ just 
down the road.” 





A SERIES OF PAPERS ON 


CHAPTER V. 
MODES OF WEARING THE HAIR. 


Certain modes of wearing the hair distin- 
guished particular nations; for example, hair 
twisted in the form of a mitre, Armenians and 
other Asiatics; long, floating, and curled, Par- 
thians and Persians ; thick and bristly, Scythians 
and Goths; cut upon the crown of the head, 
Arabians, Abantes, Mysians, Curetes, and A®to- 
lians; long hair often washed in lime-water, 
Gauls; long, the Athenian cavalry, and all La- 
cedemonian soldiers ; floating only, Bacchantes ; 
fastened upon the top of the head, girls ; tied and 
fastened upon the nape of the neck, matrons. 
To remain or be in the hair, was a phrase (espe- 
cially among the Lombards) to signify unmar- 
ried girls, who wore their hair long, not twisted 
into knots like that of married women. 

“In former days,” observes a recent writer, 
*‘ what was known of a woman’s hair in the cap 
of Henry the Eighth’s time; or of her forehead 
under her hair in George the Third’s time; or 
of the fall of her shoulders in the belt or wing 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time; or of the fulness 
of her throat in a gorget of Edward the First’s 
time; or of the shape of her arm in a great 
bishop’s sleeve, even in our own times? Now- 
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THE HAIR. 


a-days, all these points receive full satisfaction 
for past neglect, and a woman breaks upon us 
in such a plenitude of charms, that we hardly 
know where to begin the catalogue. Hair light 
as silk in floating curls, or massive as marbla 
in shining coils; forehead bright and smooth 
as mother-of-pearl, and arched in matchless 
symmetry by its own beautiful drapery; ear, 
which for centuries had lain concealed, set on 
the side of the head like a delicate shell; throat 
a lovely stalk, leading the eye upward to a love- 
lier flower, and downward along a fair sloping 
ridge, undulating in the true line of beauty, to 
the polished precipice of the shoulder, whence, 
from the pendent calyx of the shortest possible 
sleeve, hangs a lovely branch, smooth and glit- 
tering like pale pink coral, slightly curved to- 
wards the figure, and terminating in five taper 
petals, pinker still, folding and unfolding ‘at 
your own sweet will.’ ”’ 

We give up the ear. Pretty or not, it cannot 
afford to be shown. Any face in the world 
looks bold with the hair put away so as to show 
the ears. They must be covered. The curve- 
line of the jaw needs the intersecting shade of 
the falling curl, or of the plait or braid drawn 
across it. So evident is it to us that nature 
intended the female ear to be covered—(by giving 
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long hair to women, and by making the ear’s 
concealment almost inevitable as well as neces- 
sary to her beauty)—that we only wonder the 
wearing it covered, by hair or cap, has never 
been put down among the rudiments of modesty. 

In or out of fashion, we contend that curls are 
pre-eminently beautiful and becoming. As wea- 
pons aimed at men’s hearts, no other revolvers 
are half so deadly. They look youthful; they 
look modest ; they look caressing. The cheek is 
brighter for the foil they are to its lustre. Grace 
is in their fall over the temple. Poetry has 
idealized and embellished the general impression 
with regard to curls. Their motion coquets with 
the eye, and the perplexed light and shadow that 
play in and out of the nests of curve entrap the 
fancy. Few faces are beautiful enough to do 
without them—few faces that have a profusion 
of them gracefully worn are unattractive. 

Yet of late years fashion seems to have rejected 
curls. 

The rarest beauty in the world is hair becom- 
ingly joined on the neck behind. Usually, of 
course, the bandeau or braid should be so brought 
round from the temples as to conceal the roots 
of the hair, without so increasing the bulk as 
to give that part of the head an animal expres- 
sion. This is the point we often see ill managed 
in hair-dressing. 

But, of all the arts of decorating the head, the 
one which requires the most skill and taste (not 
to say good sense) is the locating the bulk of the 
hair when put up. Phrenology should be called 
in, for the proper point to receive addition differs 
with every different formation of skull. Woman 
has very much the advantage over man in this 
respect. She can make her head show, phreno- 
logically, for pretty much what she pleases. 
The prominent propensities may be made un- 
conspicuous by counterbalancing even where 
the bumps themselves cannot be concealed. But, 
upon most of the betraying prominences, com- 
plete disguise may be put, and those which are 
creditable and beautiful may be greatly thrown 
into relief, heightened and made to tell upon 
the expression. An inch forward or backward 
in the placing of the knot of the hair, gives the 
head (the most common observer sees, without 
knowing why) a very different character. How 
often do we wonder what it is that makes this 
or that lady’s head so invariably dignified or 
stylish, when, in fact, it is nothing but her tact 
at rightly locating the bulk of her hair. 

* How often,” remarks a writer in “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine,” “do we see a really good face 
made quite ugly by a total inattention to lines! 
Sometimes the hair is pushed into the cheeks, 
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and squared at the forehead, so as to give a most 
extraordinary pinched shape to the face. Let 
the oval, where it exists, be always preserved; 
where it does not, let the hair be so humored 
that the deficiency shall not be perceived. No- 
thing is more common than to see a face, which 
is somewhat too large below, made to look grossly 
large and coarse, by contracting the hair on the 
forehead and cheeks, and there bringing it to an 
abrupt check; whereas such a face should en- 
large the forehead and the cheek, and let the 
hair fall partially over, so as to shade and soften 
off the lower exuberance. A good treatise, with 
examples in outline of the defects, would be of 
some value upon a lady’s toilet, who would wish 
to preserve her great privilege—the supremacy 
of beauty. Some press the hair down close to 
the face, which is to lose the very characteristic 
of hair—ease and freedom. Let her locks, says 
Anacreon, lie as they like; the Greek gives 
them life, and a will. Some ladies wear the 
hair like blinkers; you always expect they will 
shy if you approach them. A lady’s headdress, 
whether in a portrait or for her daily wear, 
should, as in old portraits by Rembrandt and 
Titian, go off into shade, not to be seen too 
clearly, and hard all round; should not, in fact, 
be isolated, as if out of sympathy with all sur- 
rounding nature. The wigs of men of Charles 
the Second’s time had at least that one merit of 
floating into the back-ground, and in their fall 
softening the sharpness of the lines of the dress 
about them.” 

* We do not presume to enter into the question 
whether short curls are more becoming than 
long ones, or whether bands are preferable to 
curls of any kind, because, as the hair of some 
persons curls naturally, while that of others is 
quite straight, we consider that this is one of 
the points which must be decided accordingly as 
one style or the other is found to be most suit- 
able to the individual. 

“The principle in the arrangement of the 
hair round the forehead should be to preserve 
or assist the oval form of the face. As this 
differs in different individuals, the treatment 
should be adapted accordingly. The arrange- 
ment of the long hair at the back of the head is 
a matter of taste; as it interferes but litile with 
the countenance, it may be referred to the dic- 
tates of fashion, although in this, as in every- 
thing else, simplicity in the arrangement, and 
grace in the direction of the lines, are the chief 
points to be considered. One of the most elegant 
headdresses we remember to have seen, is that 
worn by the peasants of the Milanese and Tici- 


nese. They have almost uniformly glossy black 




















MARRIED MEN. 
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hair, which is carried round the back of the head | 


in a wide braid, in which are planted, at regular 
intervals, long silver pins, with large heads, 
which produce the effect of a coronet, and con- 
trast well with the dark color of the hair.” 

Leigh Hunt very justly reprobates the vile and 
injurious practice of curl papers :— 

‘* Ladies, always delightful, and not the least 
so in their undress, are apt to deprive themselves 
of some of their best morning beams, by appear- 
ing with their hair in papers. All people of 
taste prefer a cap, if there must be anything; 
but hair a million times over. To see grapes in 
paper bags is bad enough; but the rich locks of 
& lady in papers, the roots of the hair twisted 
up like a drummer’s, and the forehead staring 
bald instead of being gracefully tendrilled and 
shadowed! Itisa capital offence—a defiance to 
the love and admiration of the other sex—a pro- 
vocation to a paper war; and we here accord- 
ingly declare the said war on paper, not having 
any ladies at hand to carry it at once into their 
head-quarters. We must allow, at the same 
time, that they are very shy of being seen in 
this condition, knowing well enough how much 
of their strength, like Samson’s, lies in that 
gifted ornament. We have known a whole 
parlor of them fluttered off like a dove-cote, at 
the sight of a friend coming up the garden.” 

Of all the nations of antiquity, with whose cha- 
racter we are at all acquainted, the Greeks culti- 
vated beauty with the greatest care, and by them 
beautiful and tastefully adorned hair was held 
to be quite necessary to setting off their persons. 
Until a very late period, when they had attained 
to the highest pitch of refinement, they con- 
tinued to dress their hair in a very simple 
manner. Dividing it evenly on the middle of 
the crown, from the forehead backwards, they 
allowed it to flow loosely on either side in 
waving ringicts on the shoulders, at the same 
time turning it carefully, so as to form a semi- 
circle along the forehead towards the temples, 
as Byron describes it :— 

* Those tresses unconfined, 
Wooed by each Egean wind.” 

Or, instead of allowing their brilliant tresses 
to flow thus loosely, turned them up, and fast- 
ened them with a single gold pin. 

The eyebrows are usually of a darker shade 
than the hair, which serves to give a tone of 
character to the forehead. 

* Black brows, they say, 
Become some women best, so that there be not 
Too much hair there, but in a semicircle, 
Or half moon, made with a pen.” 
Winter's Tale. 
37° 
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The ancient Romans considered it indispen- 
sable for a beauty to have her eyebrows meet, 
and, in Scotland, persons whose eyebrows are 
so formed are considered lucky. 

In the East a powder composed of antimony 
and bismuth is used to darken the eyelashes. 

In Circassia, Georgia, Persia, and India, one 
of the mother’s earliest cares is to promote the 
growth of her children’s eyelashes, by tipping 
and removing the fine gossamer-like points, 
with a pair of scissors, when they are asleep. 
By repeating this every month or six weeks, 
they become, in time, long, close, finely curved, 
and of a silky gloss. The practice never fails 
to produce the desired effect, and it is particularly 
useful when, owing to inflammation of the eyes, 
the lashes have been thinned or stunted. 


MARRIED MEN. 


Hear what Miss Bremer says about married 
men. ‘So good was he that .I now take .the 
opportunity of making a confession which I have 
often had upon my lips, but have hesitated to 
make from the fear of drawing upon myself the 
hatred of every married woman. But now I 
will run the risk—so now for it—some time or 
other people must unburden their hearts. I con- 
fess, then, that I never find a man more lovable 
or more captivating than when heis a married 
man. A man is never so handsome, never so 
perfect, in my eyes, as when he is married, as 
when he is a husband, and the father of a family, 
supporting in his manly arms wife and children, 
and the whole domestic circle, which, on his 
entrance into the married state, close round him 
and constitute part of his home and world. He 
is not merely ennobled by his position, but he is 
actually beautified by it: then he appears to me 
as the crown of creation; and it is only sucha 
man as this that is dangerous to me, and with 
whom I am inclined to fall in love. But, then, 
propriety forbids it. And Moses, and all Euro- 
pean legislators, declare it to be sinful, and all 
married women would consider it a sacred duty 
to stone me. Nevertheless, I cannot prevent the 
thing. It isso, and it cannot be otherwise; and 
my only hope of appeasing those who are excited 
against me is in my future confession that no 
love affects me so pleasantly ; the contemplation 
of no happiness makes me so happy as that be- 
tween married peopie! Itis amazing to myself, 
because it seems to me that I, living unmarried, 
or matchless, have but little todo. But it is so, 
and always was so.” 
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MRS. DAFFODIL 





AT THE OPERA. 


BY VIRGINIA DE FORREST. 


Art an early hour, our party, Mr. and Mrs. 
8., George and myself, started to call for Mrs. 
Daffodil. As it was a warm pleasant evening, 
we concluded to walk. Mrs. Daffodil and 
Euphrosyne were quite ready; and, indeed, 
from what we learned, had been waiting an 
hour or two for us. Major Clapperton offered 
his arm to Mrs. S., Mr. S. took Euphrosyne, 
George galianted the widow, and I was left to 
Pete. The major most politely offered me his 
other arm, but I preferred my juvenile escort, as 
it afforded an excuse to walk beside Mrs. 
Daffodil. 

“I’ve got my best dress on,” said the old 
lady to me, as we started. ‘It’s one my poor, 
dear Daffodil gave me just after we were mar- 
ried; but. Ninny wore her white dress, and 
rose-buds in her hair, so I put it on.” 

Even this explanation did not prepare me for 
the sight which I beheld when Mrs. Daffodil 
threw off her shawl on entering the theatre. 
Her dress consisted of a bright yellow silk, made 
in the time of departed Daffodil’s youth. It 
was extremely short waisted, had large leg-o’- 
mutton sleeves, and, to add to the effect, the 
trimming was pale green. A large collar cover- 
ing her shoulders was fastened at the throat by 
a green bow, in the middle of which a cheap 
breast-pin sparkled. Hercap was trimmed with 
a profusion of green and yellow ribbons, and so 
covered with artificial flowers that the lace was 
completely obscured. The look of mortification 
visible on the major’s face showed that he was 
totally unprepared for such a display of an- 
tiquity. Ninny, who sat next her mother, 
looked quite pretty in her white dress, with a 
few rosebuds in her fair hair. Pete, who sat 
behind with the major, wore a gray blouse, with 
a large linen collar, fastened by a huge crimson 
bow. His hair was fancifully arranged, proba- 
bly by Peter Smith, the village barber; it hung 
in long lank tresses round his head. 

‘IT do so like a theatre,” said Mrs. Daffodil; 
“it’s so light, with the chanticleers suspended 
aM around, and the seats is so easy here, too. 
I never was at a theatre but once before, when 
I went to see the ‘of course I can, brother.’* 
The little gal remembers.” 





* “ Corsican Brothers.” 
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I assented, for I had a very lively recollection 
of the occasion. 

The overture commencing at this moment, 
the old lady was silent until the first scene was 
over. 

**T can’t make out a word they ’re saying,” 
she said, as Orsini finished ‘Nella fatal.” 
“* What are they making such a noise about?” 
she continued, as thunders of applause greeted 
the “‘ divine Sontag.” ‘* Who’s the black wo- 
man, with her face covered up ?” 

“That is Sontag—Lucrezia Borgia,” said 
George; “ and the.applause is to let her know 
how glad we are to see her.’’ 

“Oh, that’s the uproar part, I suppose!” 
said she. 

Again she was all attention until Lucrezia 
kisses Gennaro 4s he lies asleep. 

“ Well, I declare!” she cried, “ that young 
woman ought to be ashamed te be kissing that 
man right before a whole theatre full of people 
looking at her. No wonder she covers her face 
up, if that’s the way she carries on.” 

Quiet again, until the return of Orsini and his 
companions. 

“ What is the little boy so mad about?” she 
asked. “How they all holler at her! It’s 
another uproar, ain’t it ?” 

«‘ They are reminding her of dreadful crimes 
she was believed to have committed,” said 
George. ‘She was supposed to have poisoned 
many of their relatives.” 

 Pizened !”’ said-the horrified old lady ; “ the 
murdering witch! I ‘wish she ’d take that 
thing off her face. Why,” she cried, as Orsini 
snatched the mask from Lucrezia’s face, “ the 
little fellow heard me. Thank you, my little 
man!” she continued, in a voice so loud as to 
attract several glances at our box as the curtain 
fell. 

“Sister, you make yourself ridiculous !” said 
the major, with a very marked expression of 
contempt on his face. 

“Gracious, how contemptible you look !” 
said Mrs. Daffodil. ‘I didn’t mean no harm, 
I’m sure.” 

‘How are you pleased?” I asked, willing to 
turn the conversation. 

** Well, the dresses is very pretty, except the 
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black woman. But I’d like to see my Pete 
rigged out like that little fellow in the play. I 
wish they’d talk it though,” she added; “ it 
would be easier fur them, and a heap better to 
understand. I can’t make nothing of the gib- 
berish they sing.” 

** And be deprived of those strains of seraphic 
melody which now greet our enraptured ears ?” 
sighed the fair Euphrosyne. 

** My ears ain’t wrapped up!” said her mo- 
ther; “and I wish you’d talk English. You 
are as puzzling as the play actor fellows. What 
are you going to do with them flowers?” she 
said, pointing to a bouquet the major was hand- 
ing to Mrs. 8. 

** They are for Lucrezia,” said Mrs. S. 

** What, the black pizening woman! Well, 
if that ain’t the discouragement of vice and im- 
mortality! Major, I’m ashamed of you, to 
reward her evil deeds !” 

*‘ Hush !”? whispered Euphrosyne, as the cur- 
tain rose on the second act. 

“That is Lucrezia’s husband, the Duke 
Alphonzo,” said I, as Badiali entered. 

** She ’s a married woman,” said the old lady, 
‘and carrying on as she does! Sakes alive! 
what is he pulling off the letters for?”? was her 
next query, as Gennaro struck the B from 
Borgia. 

** He wishes to insult Lucrezia,” said George, 
*‘ and so defaces the name on the door.” 

* Just like Joe Smith and I,” said Pete, lean- 
ing forwards. “ We was out one night, and 
had a jolly good time, pulling down signs and 
ringing bells. We put Dr. Comfort’s sign over 
the tavern, and Toddy’s ‘ Liquor sold here’ over 
Mr. Jenks, the temperance preacher; and stuck 
the barber’s pole in Miss Prim’s candy-shop 
winder, and Jimmy Dolittle the cobbler’s sign 
over the bricklayer’s door; and we rung Mr. 
Makewell’s night-bell till he came down in a 
fine rage, and then we run off. ‘Weren’t it fun! 
Didn’t ma wallop me, though'!” 

*“ What’s the juke scolding his wife for?” 
said Mrs. Daffodil, who had been gazing with 
puzzled attention on the stage. ‘There’s that 
young man again, Juneairo. That’s the row, 
is it? Give it to her, juke; she desarves it,’ 
she cried. 

“Hold your tongue, sister,” said the major. 
* You make too much noise.” 

** Oh, they want all the uproar to themselves, 
I suppose. There, everybody in the house is 
making a noise,” she said, triumphantly, as the 
sovereign people testified their approval of the 
trio. 

Again the curtain fell. 
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* Well, I can’t see into it,’ said Mrs. Daffo- 
dil. ‘ What was in the bottle she gave him ?” 

‘An antidote for the poison the duke gave 
him,” I said. 

“The juke? The woman, you mean! Why, 
the juke was as pleasant as could be.” 

** Nevertheless, it was the duke who poisoned 
him, and Lucrezia who saved his life.” 

** What did he pizen him for?” she asked. 

* Because he suspected him of loving his 
wife.” 

“Well, he’d a heap better lock his wife up, 
and not let her go running about after fellers, 
than to pizen the poor young men when she 
catches them. Why, he was fast asleep when 
she kissed him ; and just now she only waited 
till the juke was gone, and then she was right 
on her knees to him.” 

“She was imploring him to leave the duke’s 
dominions.” 

** Well, I’m glad she sent him off.” 

Mrs. Daffodil listened with grave attention to 
the next act, which was increased to a fright- 
ened interest as the mysterious voices came from 
behind the curtain. 

“Well, I declare,” she cried, as Lucrezia again 
appeared, “if there ain’t the black woman after 
the young man again! She don’t let him have 
a minute’s peace. What is she saying now?” 

‘*She tells them that they are all poisoned, in 
revenge for the insults they offered her, you 
remember, in the first act,” said George. 

**T remember! Gracious, the young man’s 
going to kill her! She desarves it; but——no, 
he ain’t!” she said, with a sigh of relief, as 
Gennaro dropped the knife. “ But what is she 
singing about now? There’s the little bottle 
again.” 

“She ’s begging him to take the antidote 
again, and he refuses, because there is not 
enough for his companions.” 

“Has she pizened him again? Why, she 
must think he’s got as many lives as a cat. 
Ain’t he a powerful long time dying? There, 
he’s dead! No, he ain’t; he’s up on his arm, 
singing away as loud as ever. There, he’s 
down ; and now he’s up, at it again. Well, I 
hope his singing so at his last moments won’t 
be taken into the count against him. He don’t 
seem to know how to talk. Poor thing!” she 
said, as Sontag’s impassioned acting brought 
tears to her eyes. “I can’t tell what she says; 
but she does seem to feel very bad. I declare, 
that man is as hard to kill as an eel! They ’re 
both singing now. How can she sing, if she 
feels so bad? There, he’s dead! There’s the 
juke; what’s she saying to him?” 
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‘She is telling him that the young man is 
her son.” 

** Her son!” 

* Yes, by a former marriage.” 

** Poor thing! how I pity her! 
dreadful, if I’d pizened Pete.” 

‘How did you like the music, Mrs. Daffo- 
dil?”’ asked Mr. S., as we left the theatre. 

*T didn’t notice it much,” was the answer. 
*‘T was trying to find out what the furren talk 
was ; I couldn’t make muchof it. I don’t think 
I like that juke much. He really looked as if 
he liked it, when she swoonded, after giving her 
son the anecdote.” 

** The harmonious strains of the seraph could 
searcely afford more delightful pleasure than the 
*dulcet notes of this exquisite cantatrice,” said 
Euphrosyne. 

**She wasn’t a candytreese,” said her mother ; 
“her name was Loucraterser, if it’s the black 


I should feel 


woman you ’re talking about.” 

“Do you admire the Italian school?” in- 
quired George of Euphrosyne. 

“She never went to it, sir,”’ said her mother. 
“She never went to no school but Miss Sli- 
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ther’s; she went there for all the eddication 
she ’s got.” 

“All music is to me like a dream of the 
spheres of bliss,’ said Euphrosyne. 

“Will you accompany us to Taylor’s, Mrs. 
Daffodil?” asked Mr. S. 

“Thank you,” said she; “but I never buy 
anything at the tailor’s; all Pete’s clothes are 
made at home.” 

On being made to understand the nature of 
Taylor’s establishment, she accepted Mr. S.’s 
invitation, while the major apologized for her 
mistake. 

* Shall I order some Charlotte Russe for you, 
Mrs. Daffodil ?”’ asked George. 

** No, I thank you,” said the old lady, rather 
indignantly. ‘I ain’t a hannibal, to be eating 
Charlottes, or Susans either, for that matter.” 

She consented to partake of a cream and some 
cake, and, at her own door, wished us a very 
sleepy good-night, while her cordial * Thank 
you, ma’am, I’m sure I’m very much obliged 
to you,” sounded far more grateful to our ears 
than the polite, tedious apology the major 
thought necessary to add to his thanks for what 
he termed his sister’s eccentricities. 





LOOK FOR THE 


We often wonder why it is that May is not 
the merry month now that it used to be in former 
days, such as old writers describe with loving 
words and jocund phrases, and of which poets 
of our own time draw pictures, in verses rich 
with eloquence and imagery. The May of the 
olden time is associated in our minds with so 
much of mirth and merriment that we have 
come to look back upon it with a sort of regret- 
ful resignation—as a vision for the entertainment 
of our fancy, or as a subject of vain wishes— 
a something that can never come again. The 
consequence is that the May of the present seems 
as nothing in our estimation when compared 
with the May of the past. 

And this it is which makes us wonder. It 
can hardly be that the months have changed ; 
the promise, made of old, “‘ seed-time and harvest 
shall never fail,’ would assure us of that, And 
we may be pretty sure that our forefathers had 
cares and anxieties as well as ourselves; they 
did not find life all fun and frolic any more than 
we It was as incumbent on them to plough 
and to sow, to plan with the head and labor 


FLOWERS. 


with the hand, to meet with difficulties and 
endure privations, as it is on us. We may 
believe, therefore, that human nature was much 
the same in its great essentials in that day as it 
is in this; and if we are called upon to endure 
sorrow, and trial, and suffering, we may be sure 
that it is no new thing, but only a portion of that 
which has befallen ever since the world began. 

Hence it is that we wonder. Why should we 
not be as joyous and as frolicsome in the present 
month of May as we fancy our forefathers were, 
dancing round their tall, flower-bedecked May- 
poles, from one end of the country to the other? 
Why should we not? For we may if we like. 
If we could go back to those gladsome days, and 
see the world as it was, we should find many 
an aching heart and careworn spirit; many suf- 
fering from real causes, but many, many more 
from imaginary ones. Numbers there were who 
saw no brightness in the sunshine, and no beauty 
in the spring. 

Had they opened their eyes they would have 
seen a sky filled with light-beams, and an earth 
covered with flowers! “Itis naught,” they said, 
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in their wilfuiness, and they thought how much 
better it had been in the earlier days; just as 
we do, in this present year of grace eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five. 

But they were not all alike in those olden 
days; true-hearted old Chaucer tells us, in his 
quaint rhymes, that as soon as the month of 
May came, with singing of birds and springing 
of flowers, he could not help laying aside book 
and business to see the daisies blow at sunrise. 
There is no day, he said, 

“ That I n’am up, and walking in the mede, 
To see this flower against the sunne sprede 
When it upriseth erly by the morowe: 
That blissful sight softeneth all my sorowe; 


So glad am I, when that I have presence 
Of it, to doin it all reverence. 


Chaucer was a wise man, he looked for the 
flowers ; and why may not we look for flowers 
too? If we do not, we shall perhaps find, on 
close examination, that our good opinion of the 
past arises out of an uneasy feeling that we are 
not making the best of the present. It is so 
much easier to find fault than to rectify; and 
80, instead of looking for flowers, we say there 
is nothing but weeds, and we creep about bewail- 
ing the evil days on which we have fallen. 
Mame on us! Look for the flowers. There 
they are, growing in thousands on thousands, 
of manifold form, and hue, and beauty, along 
every pathway, with something to cheer every 
eye that looks upon them. We think we have 
a right to be discontented or wretched, and to say 
It was better in the former days; when, if 
=e would only shake the cobwebs out of our 
ulnd, we should see that we lose years of hap- 
piness by not looking for flowers. 

Argue as we will, there is no denying the fact 
that there are flowers for everybody. We may 
pervert our will, and darken our judgment, but 
the fact is still true. We are not bound to see 
nothing but weeds, nor have we any warrant 
for wasting the present in useless wishes for the 
impossible. The past is gone; the future is not 
yet; but the present is ours to work in withal. 
Look for the flowers. 

“ We oft destroy the present joy, 
For future hopes, and praise them ; 
While flowers as sweet bloom at our feet, 
If we ’d but stoop to raise them.” 


ihere are flowers for everybody. Truly, then, 
Liis is the time of all others which should be 
turned to account. Let us look at them. Up, 
with cheerful spirit ; open the shutters, and let in 
the daylight. Sweep out the cobwebs of indo- 
lence, of vanity, of deceit, of dissipation, of 
envy, of strife, of avarice, and how radiant will 
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be the chambers of the mind, how joyous the 
pulses of the heart! Weeds will be uprooted 
from the garden as if by magic, and flowers will 
bloom and blow of brightest hue and sweetest 
fragrance. 


“ Here we, earth’s wanderers, timid and brave, 
Hasten with onward steps nearer the grave; 
And in our pilgrimage should we not see 
All that is beautiful, lovesome, ani free? 
Should we with mourning hearts sit all forlorn? 
Should we with sullen hand gather the thorn? 
Should we in rambling on over the meads 
Look but for pestilent, poisonous weeds? 
Should we not manfully, hand locked in hand, 
Press on unweariedly, Hope’s bravest band, 

Looking for flowers?’ 





FEMALE COURAGE. 


THERE is a branch of general education which 
is not thought at all necessary for women ; as 
regards which, indeed, it is well if they are not 
brought up to cultivate the opposite. Women 
are not taught to be courageous. Indeed, to 
some persons, courage May seem as unnecessary 
for women as Latin or Greek. Yet there are 
few things that would tend to make women 
happier in themselves, and more acceptable to 
those with whom they live, than courage. There 
are many women of the present day, sensible 
women in other things, whose panic-tevrors are 
a frequent source of discomfort to themselves 
and those around them. Now, it is a great mis- 
take to imagine that hardness must go with 
courage; and that the bloom of gentleness and 
sympathy must all be rubbed off by that vigor 
of mind which gives presence of mind, enables 
a person to be useful in peril, and makes the 
desire to assist overcome that sickliness of sen- 
sibility which can only contemplate distress and 
difficulty. So far from courage being unfemi- 
nine, there is a peculiar grace and dignity in 
those beings who have little active power of 
attack or defence, passing through danger with 
a moral courage which is equal to that of the 
strongest. We see this in great things. We 
perfectly appreciate the sweet and noble dignity 
of an Anne Bullen, a Mary Queen of Scots, or 
a Marie Antoinette. We see that it is grand 
for these delicately-bred, high-nurtured, helpless 
personages to mect death with a silence and a 
confidence like his cwn. But there would be a 
similar dignity in women’s bearing small terrors 
with fortitude. There is no beauty in fear. ‘It 
is a mean, ugly, dishevelled creature. No statue 
can be made of it that a woman would wish to 
see herself like.—Friends in Council. 








Frances, Fanny, Francisca.—From the French 

Sranc, free, frank, open-hearted. 
florence. — Latin; florens, the flourishing, 
blooming as a flower. 

Flora.—From the Latin los, a flower. 

Fidelia.—The faithful; from fides, faith, trust- 
worthiness. Latin. 

Floribel.—Beautiful flower, or beautiful Flora, 

Flavia.—The golden. From the Latin flavus. 

Felicia.—From feliz, happy. Latin. 

Gertrude.—The well-beloved. 

Gabrielle.—Feminine form of Gabriel, which is 
said to mean “‘ the man of God.” 

Geraldine.—One full of courage. 

Ginevra.—F rom the Welsh gwinne, fair or bright, 
and vren, of high birth; ‘* well-born and beau- 
tiful.”’ 

Grace.—From the Latin gratia ; a favor, some- 
thing to be thankful for. 

Georgia.—Feminine form of George. From 
georgos, a husbandman or farmer. Greek. 

Georgiana.— Georgia Anna; “the charming 
husbandman.” 

Hannah.—See Anna. 

Helen, Helena.—From the Greek ; full of light, 
radiantly beautiful. 

Henrietta, Harriet.—Feminine forms of Henry ; 
one fond of the woods, heroine of the groves. 

Hermelinda.—Exalted by gentleness. 

Hildegarde.—The fair archeress. 

Hulda.—The graceful, fair, charming. 

Hebe.—Greek ; blooming youthfulness. 

Heloise.—See Eloise. 

Hortense, Hortensia.—From the Latin hortus ; 
a garden, “‘a female gardener.” 

Irene.—Greek ; the peaceful. 

Ida.—Greek ; fair, exquisitely lovely. 

Ione.—From ion, Greek ; a violet. 

Tola.—Probabiy from io, a Greek interjection, 
sometimes signifying joy, sometimes grief. 

Isabella.—Beautiful Elizabeth. 

Imogen.—Equal born. 

Ianthe.—From the Greek; a flower; probably 
the Iris flower. 

Julia.—Feminine form of Julius. From the 
Greek oulos, downy; downy-cheeked; a 
youthful virgin; “‘ becoming a virgin.” 

Jalie.—French form of Julia. 


Juliet.—Little Julia. 
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(Continued from page 347.) 


Julianna.—Julia Anna; charming Julia. 

Jane, Joan, Jeannette, Juana, Jeanne.—Various 
feminine forms of John ; “ the child of grace,”’ 
“the amiable ;” or, as some say, “the be- 
loved of God.” 

Josephine.—Feminine form of Joseph ; literally, 
“God will yet give us a child.” 

Justine.—From the Latin ; the just, the upright, 
impartial. 

Jacobea.—Feminine form of Jacob; “a sup- 
planter,” “ a wrestler.” 

Kate.—An abbreviation of Catharine. 

Katharine.—See Catharine. 

Letitia, Lettice.—Latin ; letitia, joy. 

Laura.—F rom the Latin laurea, the laurel-plant, 
so called from laws, praise, because used to 
form wreaths for crowning distinguished per- 
sons. 

Lily, Lilian, Lilla, Leila—From the Greek 
leukos, white. The flower—lily—is so called 
on account of its whiteness. 

Lucy, Lucette, Lucia, Lucille.—All from the 
Latin luz, light; “‘ the brilliant,”’ “ one born 
at sunrise.” 

Lisette.—The light-footed, the noiseless. 

Leonora.—Elinor. 

Lucretia.—Latin ; “‘ one who wins, or gains.” 

Louisa.—Glorious heroine. 

Louise.—French form of Louisa. 

Meliora.—From the Latin melior, better, hap- 
pier. 

Mignon.—Little darling. 

Melicent.—From the Greek meli, honey ; “‘sweet 
as honey.” 

Melissa.—Greek ; a bee. 

Mabel.—From the Latin amabilis; worthy of 
being loved, amiable. 

Mira.—The wonder. Latin. 

Miranda.—Latin ; one to be admired. 

Minna, Minnie.—One rich in love. 

Matilda, Mathilde.—“‘ Fair maiden.” 

Marcia.—Latin ; *‘ the warlike,” “ the valiant.” 

Margaret.—A pearl. In Greek margarites. 

Marina.—From the Latin marinus ; pertaining 
to the sea, “‘ one fond of the sea.” 

Maude.—Same as Matilda. 

Magdalena, Magdalen, Madelaine, Madelene.— 
One exalted. 

(To be concluded.) 
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THE THROSH. 
BY NORMAN W. BRIDGE. 
Respectfully inscribed to Miss E. A. West. 


From forest glen, where wild flowers blush, 
And warbling winds the moss-bound rill, 
Thy glorious anthems, flute-voiced Thrush, 
My soul with deep vibrations thrill. 
Those heavenly strains, at distance heard, 
In sunless days and dewy hours, 
Remind me of some high-souled bard 
Who sweetly sings when Fortune lowers. 
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Thy notes, so plaintive, rich, and wild, 

Thy fancy’s high and varied flights, 
Bespeak thee Nature’s poet-child, 

The muse no earthly sorrow blights. 
And is it genius, fanned by grief, 

That now thy touching ode inspires? 
And canst thou find in song relief 

For yearning thoughts and high desires? 


Or doth it rather fire than cool 
The thirst for what none here possess? 
The good, the true, the beautiful, 
In their primeval loveliness? 
Ah! when ye touch the sweetest strings 
Witkin poetic earth-bound lyres, 
Feel ye the want of seraph wings, 
To soar and sing with heavenly choirs? 


Is this what gives thy pensive tone? 
Or miss ye radiant leaflets green, 
That less than one short year agone 
Gave to thy bowers an Eden sheen? 
Or is the tender ode ye sing 
Inscribed to flow’rets passed from sight, 
Sweet charmers of a bygone spring, 
Pale victims of autumnal blight 
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Or is there something dearer far 
Départed from thy rural home? 
The mate that was thy guiding star, 
And gave to life its light and bloom? 
And this sweet plaint a requiem 
For her whose soul to thine was wed— 
That rainbow-giving spirit-gem, 
Now from its lovely casket fied? 





Or mourn ye for dear absent ones, 
Lost friends, and friendships, hopes, and dreams, 
Voices that touched harmonic tones 
To all thy purest notes and themes 
And are thy joys now flown above? 
And doth thy spirit never pine 
For sympathy of thought and love, 
Or, melting, lay attuned to thine? 


Ah! not like many a lonely bard, 
Canst thou for genial echoes yearn ; 
Thy joys of song are never marred 
By meeting with no sweet return: 
Warm hearts responsive beat to thine ; 
Thy lofty strain seems understood, 
For I now hear its notes divine 
Retouched in each adjacent wood. 
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As sweetly blend the swelling strajns, 
And die away as softly clear 
As silvery chimes from distant fanes, 
That waft to Heaven the voice of prayer. 
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And yearning souls will skyward soar, 
While listening to those glorious lays, 
Wherein angelic voices pour 
The melody of heavenly praise. 


In life’s elysium spirit-shade, 

Such pure-toned choirs my fancy hears, 
Blending with harps by seraphs played, 

And kindred bards from circling spheres— 
While sacred streams in concert sing, 

With hallowed zephyrs, leaves, and showers, 
And birds join sweetest carolling 

Among immortal boughs and flowers. 


NoTeE.—It is a peculiarity of this species of the thrush 
to seemingly sing the sweetest in dark, lowery weather, 
when other songsters of the wood are comparatively 
silent. Their voice is seldom heard in a cloudless day, 
save at “early dawn,” or “‘dewy eve.” And ’tis an- 
other pleasing trait, that one of them rarely pours forth 
his soul in melody without awakening harmonious re- 
sponses in the neighboring groves. These may some- 
times be heard in woodlands half a mile apart, and for 
purity and sweetness of tones, I have never listened to 
their equal, either in vocal or instrumental melody ; 
and what gives an additional charm to the concert, 
they modulate their songs to a most beautiful variety 
of keys. N. W. B. 


THE MOTHERLESS DAUGHTER. 
BY PAULINE FORSYTH. 
(See Plate.) 


Sav thoughts and tender are with thee now, 

They have cast their gloom on thy fair young brow, 
They have dimmed in thy radiant eyes the light, 
As stars shine faint in the clouded night. 


Thou art thinking of one whose love for thee 

Was strong and deep as the boundless sea ; 

Whose heart kept time to thy childish play; 
Whose care, like a blessing, was round thee alway. 


Kindly ones watch over thee still, 
Shielding thee well from every ill, 

Tenderly robe thee, and twine thy soft hair, 
But not like hers are their love and care. 


And wearying soon of thy lonely play, 
Tossing the gathered fruit away, 

Thou, in thy childhood’s sunny prime, 
Giv’st to sad dreaming the fleeting time. 


Is thy mind busy, O pensive child, 

With painting thy future, drear and wild? 

That path through which thou must tread alone, 
With no tender heart to uphold thine own. 


That, whether thy way is through shade or sun, 
Thou wilt pine in vain for the loving one, 

Who linked so closely with thine her heart, 
That she almost seemed of thy life a part. 


But think, as thou walkest thy lonely road, 
With one less love ’twixt thee and God, 
As human props from thee are riven, 

The fewer on earth, the more in Heaven. 








WILLOW-BOUGHS. 


BY ELIZABETH W. LONG. 


Ye green, green wavy willow-boughs! fair spring-time’s 
vanguard banner, 
Breeze-borne in airy ample sweep and proud triumphal 
manner! 
Why shows your tender greenery less hopeful than me- 
morial? 
Regreening so the dead and gone, and to the March 
winds boreal, 
Whispering only what has been 
Since the willows last were green? 


One balmy night, one dewy morn, one breath of spring- 
tide’s sweetness, 
And willows’ sympathetic boughs respond in green 
completeness, 
As some sweet tones, some child’s light word, bring our 
past’s apparition, 
So willow-boughs wave magic wands, compelling to 
our vision 
Images of what has been 
Since the willows last were green. 


Since the willows last were green!” pathetic 
tones etherial, 
Struck by soft fingers of the wind as on a harp aerial— 
A harp whose strings seem now unstrung, and pendu- 
lously shivering 
#ith all the music that has lived in their melodious 
quivering, 
Sighing, sighing, what has been 
Since the willows last were green! 


Ah 


Still, “Since the willows last were green!” hark the 
refrain repeating ! 
Wherefore, O wavy willow-boughs, your sadly tender 
greeting? 
Over what graves of love and hope roameth your sweet 
unresting? 
What lost ones seem more doubly lost by your light 
nods suggesting 
All that is not, yet hath been, 
Since the willows last were green? 


Yes, “Since the willows last were green,” all life hath 
lost some greenness, 
And frosty days have pinched some souls into perpetual 
leanness; 
Some hearts have lost their cheerful faith in their best 
loved illusions— 
Some minds have grown more warped and gnarled, 
blown on by time’s confusions. 
Such and such things must have been 
Since the willows last were green. 


But when “the willows last were green” some dear 
life-flowers were blooming 
Beneath their shade, that looked too fair for greedy 
death’s consuming ; 
The willows now move to and fro, as consciously un- 
blesséd, 
Missing the lilies white and fair, their tender gloom 
caresséd, ‘ 
Buried now with what has been 
Since the willows last were green. 
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And when “the willows last were green,” one gazed 
with eyes full loving, 
And felt through his own soul the glow of spring’s im- 
pulsive moving ; 
Love-lightened hearts must leap to hear the willow’s 
first green greeting— 
But love itself hath died since then, and tears that come 
unweeting 
Make a blindness intervene 
Since the willows last were green! 
“Since the willows last were green!” Oh! willows 
named of weeping! 
Your greenness in perennial green our griefs are gently 
keeping ! 
With your slow motions through our soul without one 
intermission, 
Long trains of thought sweep sudden past, demanding 
recognition 
Of the things that might have been 
Since the willows last were green! 


Oh! willow-boughs! what mystic spell is in your 
rhythmic swaying, 
That such emotions come and go, your airy bid obeying ! 
As in the poet’s cunning line, long drawn in tender 
sighing, 
Our own life’s veriest mystery seems in your litheness 
lying; 
Veils are rent, and all is seen 
Since the willows last were green! 


LINES ON LEAVING SCHOOL. 
BY EMILY HERRMANN. 


Just as the sunlight through the trees 

Falls on the grass, and shadow flees, 

So heavenly light our pathway cheers, 

And paints a rainbow on our tears. 

Our Saviour’s words, full, clear, and strong, 
Sink in our minds, and swell the song. 


But seasons change. Though sunlight gleams, 
Sweet flowers no longer fringe the streams; 
Soft balmy airs no longer come, 

When birds have sought a southern home. 


To each loved heart (though still unchanged, 
Far from the distance long estranged) 

Our hearts will turn, in yearning moods, 

To scan these hills and search these woods. 


Remembrances, now laid aside, 

Of lessons learned for guard and guide, 

And pleasant walks through forest leas, 

As evening settled round the trees, 

Will throng, when future cares have come, 
Though now each heart to friends flies home ; 
For Bethlehem valleys, green and dim, 

Are blended with sweet thoughts of Him 
Who once in far Judea trod 

A painful path, as man and God! 


And these will light our failing eyes 

When clouds from death’s deep caverns rise— 
And then, our fevered brain to cool, 

Will come the lessons learned at school. 














SONNET. 
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THE FOREST CEMETERY. 


BY 0. EVERTS, M.D. 





Ir I were now to choose my resting-place, 
The spot of earth whereto I would return 
When life’s gray twilight darkens into death, 
’Twould be beneath the lofty, leafy arch 
Of “ God’s first temples,” with their mossy aisles 
And wondrous domes, far from the haunts of man! 
For therewithin is a calm holiness, 
A deep-toned worship, not of human form, 
From out the very hearts of Nature’s best 
And purest children, uncommuned with creeds! 
Where voice of birds, and whispering leaves, and 
boughs 

Of reverential trees, with perfumed flowers, 
Mingle their incense with the organed wind, 
Filled with brave anthems and melodious songs! 

There let me lie—there let me rest and sleep ! 
Not that my bed were softer, or my rest 
More calmly beautiful! It matters not 
To me whether this body, frail and mortal 
(Short habitude of the undying self 
That seeks a lovelier mansion in the realms 
Of that all-wondrous world toward which we fly), 
Becomes the food of mossy-toothed Decay, 
Or feeds the fishes of the briny deep— 
Smoulders beneath the overclosing sod, 
Or mingles with the vapors of the winds! 
That is material, and must serve again 
The purposes of God in his great work; 
But for the living would I choose my tomb! 
That if, perchance, a lingering wanderer, 
This side eternity, should seek the spot, 
Led by the links of memory to my grave, 
*Twould be a place congenial with the thought, 
In harmony with feelings prompted there, 
And suitable for musings such as man 
Should yield his soul to when he contemplates 
The universe of God, himself, his being, 
Life, changes, and his final destiny! 

Not underneath monastic aisles—nor yet 
Within the bosom of a pyramid— 
Nor in a columned sepulchre of stone— 
Nor in the art-encumbered cemetery— 
Nor in the churchyard’s gloom, with palings round, 
Where voice of sectary might echo o’er— 
But in the lonely wood! 

No, not the lone! 

For there is life in every lovely tree, 
And beauteous warblers in each bending bough, 
All innocent, and full of cheerful praise, 
Thanksgiving hymns, and worship nature taught! 
Where he who comes to weep (I wish it not) 
Might lend his ear to the Almighty’s voice, 
Pouring in the spirit of creative love 
Through every channel of his feeling sense, 
Stilling the passions born of earth and Eve, 
And mingling in his heart a cup of joy 
From which his soul might drink, and feel, indeed, 
This hath no touch of bitterness! 

If it might be, I would a strolling rill 
Should flow along beneath the shady elms, 
With silvery tongues tinkling the pebble bells— 
Where laughing childhood, sportive on its banks, 
Might dip its dimpled‘limbs in the pure waves, 
Playful and innocent! and elder girls 
Weave for its joyous brow chaplet of flowers, 
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Fresh sprung from out the warm and nutrient mould, 

Through the long night of winter blanketed 

With leaves spread by November winds around, 

Dropped from the shoulders of the bounteous wood! 
Firstlings of spring! 

How beautiful they seem! Ere yet a bud 

Has tipped the fingers of the bare-armed trees, 

Peeping from underneath some smouldering limb, 

Returning slowly back—not into dust— 

But life and beauty in its comrades o’er— 

Or from the sheltered nook, or sunny side 

Of walnut brown, or silvery maple-tree ; 

Speaking with eyes so spiritually pure 

The praise of Him who “ doeth all things well,”® 

But in the sanctuary of the grove 

Breathes first his resurrecting breath, and says 

Unto his meek-eyed children of the wood 

Sleeping in death, ‘‘ Come forth in purity !”’ 


THE TRESS OF HAIR. 
BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


How much this wavy tress I prize, 
So richly soft its golden splendor ; 
As beautiful as her fair eyes 
Of heaven’s own blue, and sweetly tender; 
Recalling many pleasant hours 
We passed ’mid brightly blooming flowers. 


The gentle girl who gave it me 

Has long since mouldered in the grave; 
Her heart, so full of joy and glee, 

Too frail this chilling world to brave, 
Soon faded as the violet fades, 
When cool winds pierce its sylvan glades. 


One eve, when all was mild above, 

The moon’s soft light around us shone, 
We pledged our hearts, we pledged our love, 
As ’mong the flowers we strayed alone— 
At that bright hour she gave me there 

This treasured lock of golden hair. 


Long years have flown since that fair eve— 
The last she knew of earthly love ; 

Yet round her, gentle memories weave, 
Whose spirit found sweet rest above. 

Oh! may I meet her presence there, 

Who gave to me this tress of hair! 


SONNET TO A CHILD. 
BY MYRRHAA,. 


A ROSEBUD opening, pearled with morning dew, 
Through the young foliage glancing light and free— 
A gentle fountain gushing joyously 

O’er the greensward—a bright star in the blue 
Of the still heavens, or beam on the sea; 

These have I thought thee, light of fanciful hours! 
Fair promise of Time’s yet unmeasured space : 

But be thy bloom more durable than the flowers ; 
Thine, all that fountain’s purity and grace, 

And may no blight fall on their hopes who trace 

Their features, fortunes, happiness in thine! 

Be thou the starlight of their day’s decline, 

Waking unearthly dreams! Oh! mayst thou be 

All I would fondly dream—all they would picture thee! 








“HE DOETH ALL THINGS WELL.” 
BY KATE HARRINGTON. 


’Twas in my early girlhood, Kate, that first I gave my 
heart 

To one whom I then fancied seemed of my own life a 
part; 

’Twas like a meteoric fire, that first wild fervent flame, 

That made my youthful spirit leap at mention of his 
name. 

To me he seemed as beautiful as a bright dream of bliss; 

Too like a seraph long to dwell in such a world as this; 

And when he asked so timidly, in his soft boyish tone, 

If I would take his warm full heart in payment for my 
own, 

I let my sunny tresses fall to hide my burning cheek, 

And bade my trembling hand confess what voice re- 
fused to speak. 

A thrill of rapture, strangely wild, sealed that unspoken 
vow, 

As joyfully he pressed a kiss upon my throbbing brow ; 

And when he left me all alone in that sweet wildering 
spell, 

I knelt, and murmured, as I prayed, “ He doeth all 
things well.” 


’Twas on a summer’s evening, Kate, just as the moon 
arose 

And watched the sun ’mong golden clouds his weary 
eyelid close, 

That, bending o’er a bed of death, I caught each word 


of love 

He uttered, ere by unseen forms his soul was borne 
above. 

Long, long he held my hand in his, and softly spoke of 
Heaven, 

Before “‘ the golden bowl was broke, the silver cord was 
riven.” 

That would have been our bridal eve, had not the angels 
come 

And lured my idol, by their songs, up to their shining 
home. 


And when the light forsook his eye, the hand that 
clasped my own 

Became so cold, and quickly fell inanimate as stone ; 

When from the cheek and parted lips the varying color 
flew, 

And but a pulseless, lifeless form remained unto my 
view, 

The wild deep anguish none save Him, the Mighty One, 
could tell; 

I vainly tried, but could not say, “ He doeth all things 
well.” 


Long years flew by—I half forgot my girlhood’s hopes 
and fears, 

For Time had healed those bleeding wounds, and dried 
those bitter tears ; 

And when again I gave my heart, I felt the flame of yore, 

Not quick and bright, but deeper, Kate, more earnest 
than before. 

Twas not the same impulsive fire that filled me with 
unrest, 

But a sweet calm that made me feel supremely, truly 
blest. 

His was a mind all richly stored with sparkling gems 
of thought— 

A heart where goodness, truth, and love their perfect 
work had wrought; 


ewe 
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And not till I had known him long, and time his worth 
had proved, 

Did friendship ripen to esteem, and that to real love. 

A happiness too pure to tell was that which thrilled my 
frame, 

As he gave utterance to his hopes, and asked of me the 
same}; 

Yet when he waited a reply, e’en then, in riper years, 

The words that I would fain have breathed dissolved 
themselves in tears; 

And when he claimed a holy kiss, and gently spoke 
“ Farewell,” 

My lips prolonged my heart’s glad cry, “ He doeth all 
things well.” 


A score of happy years have fled since we were joined 
in one, 

And yet to me love’s steadfast course seems only just 
begun : 

The heart-stream that from Feeling’s fount gushed forth 
80 long ago, 

Grows deeper as it glides along, and widens in its flow. 

True, I have had some trials, Kate, as I have journeyed 
on, 

For perfect happiness below is meted out for none: 

My yearning heart was wrung with grief when blue- 
eyed Charlie died, 

And faith was weak when prattling May was buried by 
his side; 

But though of these, my darling babes, my home has 
been bereft, 

The dearest, strongest earthly tie has graciously been 
left. 

And whether joy my being thrills, or grief calls forth a 
tear, 

With him to share my every thought, each passing hepe 
and fear, 

From out the fulness of a soul where Faith has learned 
to dwell, 

I cry, with spirit. heart, and voice, “‘ He doeth all things 
well.” 


LOVE. 
BY ROBERT MILLER. 


It lives in burning thoughts that rise 
Spontaneous in the youthful breast ; 

The acorn planted there by heaven 
Will burst its bonds, with life oppressed. 


We find it in the plant that grows; 
We hear it in the whispering rill, 

.snd in the song of bird that flows 
On every wild and solemn hill : 


And in the plain where flowers bloom, 
There love his genial home hath found ; 
And ocean breathes his love at noon 
When withering wasting heats surround. 


We find love in the glen below, 
And on the granite mountain top ; 
It forms the good where’er we go, 
In grain and blade, in dust and drop. 


The fountain head, the mystery, 
The living heart of the great whole, 
Tehovah, willed that love should be 
The moving measure of the soul. 














ENIGMAS. 





LINES, SUGGESTED ON VIEWING AN 
ENGRAVING OF “RETSCH’S POESIE.” 


BY s. 8S. B. 


Au! whither dost speed, gentle spirit and fair, 

While the breeze lightly plays with the curls of thy hair, 
And thine eye of deep thought upward turns to the sky, ° 
As ’twould read the sweet mysterivs beyond it that lie? 


4 
With the snowy white wing of the swan for thy sail, ; 
Sure thou needest no canvas to spread to the gale; 3 
With its eye for thy guide, and its song for thy cheer, $ 
With its back for thy seat, and its foot for thy oar, , 
And its lily-white breast fur the prow of thy boat, ; 
O’er the foam of the wave thou dost peacefully float. 


With a pen in thy hand, and a star on thy wing, 
While thy harp o’er thy shoulder is flung, sweetly sing, » 
While thine eye, that so steadfastly gazes above, 
Doth reveal to the spirit its wealth of pure love. 





Thy deep gaze is not fixed on the temple of Fame, 
Far higher ’s thy mark, and far nobler thine aim; 
And the steep that to others so rugged doth seem, 
So high thou dost gaze, ne’er disturbs thy sweet dream. 


While afar thou dost soar, thy soft pinion to try, 

Unawares to her fane thou wilt peacefully fly ; 

Through her halls, then, how sweetly, though humbly, 
thou ‘It sing, 

While full high in her dome thou wilt fold thy bright 
wing. 


But not long in the temple of Fame wilt thou stay, 
For thy birth-place is Heaven, and thy home is on high; 
And soon quitting her dome, at the close of the day, 
As a bird on swift wing, to thy home thou wilt fly! 
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LINES. 
BY W. S. GAFFNEY. 


HE met her—loved her—she loved him ; 
But cruel Fate the charm did sever; 
That perfect form, that angel smile, 9 

He ’ll meet no more, ah! never—never ! } 


Lee 


Echo says never! but ah! yes, 
There is a place where spirits broken 
Will meet, despite Fate’s angry smart, 
And prove in truth the vow once spoken. 


There no deceptive mount can rise 

To shade the eye, or cloud with sorrow 
Hearts that on earth did fondly germ 

With that which we from angels borrow ! 


ALAA 


There truth will guide the mind, that once 
With doubt did view its cherished flewer 

But will Remorse, with cruel sting, 
Upbraid it in that Eden bower? 


Ah, no! the blessed know not pain, 
Nor Fennel can with Nectar twine; 
Passed the dark labyrinth of the tomb, 
They reign in heavenly bliss sublime ! 


Then meet her in that blessed land, 
And there renew the protest plighted, 
Where jealousy can never mar 
The bliss of spirits reunited. 


PLL 
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Enigmas 
ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN APRIL NUMBER. 
10. A pair of compasses. 11. A lamp. 
12. A knocker. 13. A spider. 
CHARADES. 
14. 


My first and second ’s very little— 
Indeed, it is a very tittle, 

And scarce would make a poor man glad, 
If it were all he ever had. 


My third and fourth is very great, 
And kingly in its regal state, 

And monarchs fain would have it said 
Of them, while living, and when dead. 


My whole, a well-known plant, is seen 
In woodlands and in pastures green ; 
And when you press it neath your feet, 
An odor rises strong and sweet. 


15. 
WHEN wintry winds begin to blew, 
And earth’s cold bosom ’s veiled with snow, 
Then, ere the morning’s rising sun, 
With eager step, with dog and gun, 
The huntsman leaves his bed, to seek 
My /irst o’er hill and vailey bleak, 
Till, crouching ’neath some evergreen, 
Its timid, trembling form is seen. 


At the midnight hour, when danger ’s nigh, 
A warning voice on the gale sweeps by; 
The sleeping city hears the sound, 

It breaks the chain by Morpheus bound: 
Again ’tis heard—how changed its tone! 
’Tis the Sabbath morn—and, one by one, 
The people are gathering, old and young, 
At the call of my second’s tireless tongue. 


In Flora’s train my whole is seen, 
With an azure wreath, and robes of green. 


16. 
THE eldest daughter sits beside 
Her mother’s chair, with conscious pride, 
With thimble, needle, and her thread, 
And wise thoughts in her little head, 
And soon my /irst, with stitches neat, 
Her skilful fingers do complete. 


My useful second binds your door, 
Your goods and chattels to secure 
From lawless thieves, who come to take, 
But seldom will my second »reak. 


My whole, a poisonous herb, is found 
Shedding its noxious vapors round: 

Such plants seem cumberers of the grouna, 
And yet we see they d» abound. 


17. 
My first, our human heritage, 
Invests each mortal head ; 
My second, in the Pharaoh’s age, 
Enveloped them when dead : 
My whole is what, both then and new, 
Should qualify each heart, I trow. 








NOVELTIES FOR THE MONTH. 





Fig. 1.—Chemisette and sleeves; or what is 


ealled “a set,’”? whether in lace, cambric, or ; 
This is in lace—the foundation plain 


muslin. 
net, with an edging a little more than an inch 
wide, of Valenciennes, Mecklin, or any plain 


thread. The same is applique in points, slightly ; 


full, from the shoulder io the waist; the edge is 
closed by a rosette of some light-colored ribbon, 
and bows of the same are placed in the centre 
ef each point. These are of course only tacked 





on lightly, and are to be removed when the set 
is sent to be renewed. Sleeves to correspond. 
Fig. 2.—Basque, cape, and sleeves of lace uni- 
ted, to form one article of dress, intended to be 
worn for dinner or evening party, over a low 
corsage ; bows of violet-colored satin ribbon. 
Fig. 3.—Plain chemisette for morning, or home 
afternoon dress; it can be easily copied by any 
ciever needle-woman. The material is cambrie 
and very fine linen tape trimming, in alternate 


Fig. 2. 
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The collar 


rows. It will wash and wear well. 
should be made over a paper pattern of the 
exact shape and size. 

Fig. 4.—Mantle of cambric embroidery, suit- 
able to be thrown over a morning dress at 
watering places, or a hotel; instead of a sacque 
or shawl; the back or skirt is gathered into a 
yoke with a slight fulness. The ribbon bows 


do not close the opening for the arm, but are 
placed on the back part of the flounce, which 
falls over the arm. This is a truly novel and 
elegant garment, and may be made at a com- 
paratively trifling cost, though the design is from 
an imported mantle. 

Fig. 5.—Cambric waist, intended to be worn, 





| 


with colored skirt, by a little girl; a convenient 
fashion, and economical, where the waist and 
sleeves of a dress are worn or defined. The 
collar, waist, and sleeve flounces are of a worked 
band, the fulness of the sleeve is made by puff- 
ing the cambric lengthwise between rows of 
insertion; as this is a great deal of trouble to 
seamstress and laundress, without being par- 
ticularly graceful, it can be dispensed with at 
will. 

Fig. 6.—Chemisette and sleeves, present style 
(see Children’s Dress, March No.) for a young 
lady of twelve or fourteen. It is at once simple 
and elegant, and may be made of Lyons muslin 
or cambric. 
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PARISIAN NOVELTIES AND FASHIONS. 


PAINTED MUSLIN DRESSES. 


LN I S 


ae 


CORAL PATTERN FOR PAINTED MUSLIN DRESS. 


NQSXLIABAS 


CORAL PATTERN FOR PAINTED MUSLIN SLEEVES. 


PAINTED dresses have become fashionable in 
Paris; and as nothing can be more recherché 
than their appearance, it is worth taking the 
little trouble necessary to produce them, always 
provided, my fair young friends, that when un- 
dertaking some fascinating piece of fancy-work, 
that which is less elegant, though more useful, 
is not neglected; or worse still, home duties, or 
intellectual culture, set aside for comparative 
trifles. 

Our flounces hemmed, we must proceed to 
business. Procure a sheet of very thick card- 
board, from which cut two strips about twice as 
broad as each of the accompanying designs; let 
both be some quarter of a yard long. Trace out 
these designs on the centre of each strip, adding 
om at the end similar branches to those here 
given, but remarking that the centre stem meets 
exactly at both ends, as this is absolutely neces- 
sary to enable you to carry on the pattern with- 
out interruption all around the skirt, or flounces. 
When the design is drawn, cut out the centre 
part entirely, following exactly every little twist 


| 
| 
; 


| 


and turning of the pattern, as jagged edges would 
entirely mar the effect. This done, stretch your 
flounces upon the table before you (with paper 
or cambric smoothly laid under), and fixing it 
down by leaden or other weights, so placed that 
it may not possibly move about. Then place 
the cut-out card-board design above the hem; 
take a paint-brush (of the scrub kind, those used 
in poonah tinting we believe to be the best), soak 
it well in Chinese vermilion water-color, a good 
quantity of which should be prepared before- 
hand, and ought to be very thick. Then rub 
the brush well over the whole space left in the 
centre of the card-board, pressing down the 
pattern tightly as you follow the edges of the 
design with the brush. Next lift your pattern 
with the greatest possible care, wiping it well 
before carrying it further along the flounce, lest 
any particle of color might remain, so as to soil 
the edges of the work. Great nicety in these 
matters is, I need scarcely add, a most important 
part of the operation. The design is thus nearly 
completed at once; but to render it more. perfect, 
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it were better to shade it slightly on one side 
with brown. (Bistre is the best color for this.) 

Nothing can be more simple or easy than this 
style of painting; care and promptitude alone 
are needed, as allowing the work to drag about 
for days would entirely spoil it. The second- 
sized pattern, of course, is intended for whatever 
muslin frills or trimmings may be required to 
ornament the corsage or sleeves. 

Should it de requisite to add a sash, dretelles 
(braces), or other ribbons to the dress, plain 
watered silk or taffetas ribbon of the width re- 
quired can be painted, of the same color and 
pattern as used for the dress, in the manner 
already described. It will be necessary to try a 
small piece of the material first, to see whether 
the color will take upon it without running; if 
not, gum or isinglass must be added; and, of 
course, the color had better be laid on as dry as 
possible. But practice will point out all these 
little niceties (so requisite to perfection in any 
art) to the fair worker, and for which it is im- 
possible to write down detailed directions. 

The same pattern as we have given would be 
very distingué painted in lamp or ivory black, 
on a rose or cherry-colored muslin ; while black 
velvet, intermixed with roses of the same shade, 
without leaves or ribbons to match, should be 


worn as a cache-peigne to fasten the bandeaur at ; 


the back of the head. Black velvet wristlets, 
or jet bracelets, and black satin shoes, with ro- 


settes edged with rose color, might complete a } 


dress fit for the most elegant soirée, and yet one 
that will cost but a very moderate sum, if made 
entirely at home. 

I need scarcely hint how pretty and varied 
dresses in this style may be made, by exercising 
a little ingenuity and taste. For instance, two 
or three white muslin skirts (each shorter and 
less full than the lower ones), painted just above 
the hems in this way, with a wreath of roses 
end buds, or rose-buds alone, with trimmings 
and ribbons to match, as already described. 

Or one of bluets and red field poppies, with 
headdress as above to match. 

Another of convolvulus would be elegant in 
the extreme. 

Or one purely of wreaths of foliage, with a 





branch or garland of the same, entwined round | 


the back of the head. 
Take nature for your guide; any wreath of 
ivy may serve you as a model for that purpose. 


The roses, of course, must be painted like the | 


coral wreath, with a pattern of card-board for 
the ground tint; then add darker shades of the 
color (pink saucer) used to paint the flowers; 
and dark green (Prussian blue and gamboge 
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mixed together form the most brilliant tints for 
foliage) can be added, in the same way as the 
brown on the coral pattern, to finish off each 
wreath or sprig. 

As the last described toilettes would be fitting 
for full dress, white kid gloves and white satin 
shoes, in that case, would be required to render 
the toilefte complete. But avoid all extra jewels 
or ornaments, as in positive bad taste, and alto- 
gether unnecessary to the young, to whom alone 
the above toilettes are adapted ; as white muslin 
must not be thought of if freshness and bloom 
have fled from the cheek, or the frame become 
attenuated by time or care. 

White silk, satin, or gauze dresses, might be 
painted after the manwer already described; but 
the first two would be suitable to married women 
only, and all three too expensive for general use. 

Of course, this style of painting may be used 
in many ways; for instance, beautiful table- 
covers, painted on a large square of white cotton 
velvet (silk velvet wil! not take the colors); a 
garland in that case must be drawn as described 
before, painted carefully round, in any pattern 
the fair artist may choose ; but the design should 
be as simple as possible; for instance, a wreath 
of single poppies, and a large group in the centre 
to match ; the hearts shaded in black with a pen ; 
the seeds put on in white-lead and powdered 
color, mixed with gum, and dotted on in little 
nobs with a large pin; mix any color required, 
yellow or what not, with this lead, and it will 
have a beautiful effect in giving life to, and 
finishing off, the drawing. Thorns, steins, &c., 
shade in brown, or (piak saucer-color) shade as 
before directed. The broader the leaves, the 
more simple your design is, the better it will 
look. But painting on velvet is an art that may 
attain a high degree of perfection, and is much 
more beautiful when oil is used to mix the 
greens and some of the colors with, than when 
water only is used. This, however, will require 
longer directions than can be given here; but 
later we may devote some articles to that 
purpose. To complete the table-cover, line it 
throughout with white twilled cotton or silk; a 
deep fringe of the colors employed in the paint- 
ing, or of pure white, will add to its elegance; 
but a plain binding will do, if expense is to be 
avoided. 

Sofa-covers, called sofa-shawls, or sofa-blan- 
kets, can be done in the same way to mateh; 
but, in that case, the ends alone must be trim 
med with fringe. 

A variety of other materials can be painted 
on in this manner; but we have not space te 
describe them further. 
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LOUNGING-CAP PURSE. 


Materials.—Two skeins of groseille silk, two of apri- 
cot ditto. 


With the groseille silk, make a chain of 4, 
and close it into a round, in which do one round 
with the same color, leaving two stitches in 
every stitch. 

2d round.—Groseille, increasing to 16 stitches. 

3d.—Both colors, * 1 groseille, 1 apricot, * 8 
times in the round. 

4th.—* 2 groseille on 1, 1 apricot on apricot, 
* 8 times. 

5th.—* 3 groscille on 2, 1 apricot on apricot, 
* 8 times. 

6th.—* 4 groscille on 3, 1 apricot on apricot, 
* 8 times. 

7th.—* 5 groseille on 4, 1 apricot on apricot, 
* 8 times. 

8th.—* 5 groseille on 
times. 
9th.—* 5 groseille on 5, 3 apricot on 2, 
times. 

10th.—* 5 groseille on 5, 4 apricot on 3, * 8 
times. Do 5 more groseille. 

11th.—6 apricot over 4 apricot, and 1 groseille, 
*3 groseille on the 3 centre of 5 groseille, 7 
apricot coming over 4 apricot, and 1 groseille at 
each side, * 7 times, 3 groseille, 9 apricot, com- 
ing over all the 6 apricots, and 1 groseille on 
each side. 

12th.—* 1 groseille on the centre one of 3 
groseille, 10 apricot between, * 7 times, 1 gro- 
seille. 

13th.—All apricet. 


5, 2 apricot on 1,* 8 


*8 
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14th.—* 3 apricot, 1 groseille, * all round, 1 
groseille. 

15th.—* 1 apricot on the centre of 3, 3 gro- 
seille, * all round. 

16th to 20th.—All groseille. 

21st.—Like 15th. 

22d.-—* 3 apricot on 1 apricot, and a groseille 
on each side of it, 1 groseille on the centre of 3, 
* all round. 

23d and 24th.—All groseille, taking care that 
there are 100 stitches in the round. 

25th.—* 3 groseille, 6 apricot, 4 groseille, 3 
apricot, 4 groseille, * 5 times. 

26th.—* 2 groseille, 1 apricot, 3 groseille on 
the first 3 of 6 apricot, 5 apricot, 1 groseille, 2 
apricot, 6 groseille, * 5 times. 

27th.—* 1 groseille, 1 apricot, 5 groseille, 5 
apricot, 3 groseille, 3 apricot, 2 groseille,* 5 
times. 

28th.—* 1 groseille, 1 apricot, 1 groseille, 3 
apricot, 2 groseille, 5 apricot, 1 groseille, 3 apri- 
cot, 3 groseille, * 5 times. 

29th.—* 1 groseille, 1 apricot, 1 groseille, 4 
apricot, 1 groseille, 6 apricot, 3 groseille, 3 apri- 
cot, * 5 times. 

30th.—* 1 groseille, 1 apricot, 2 groseille, 3 
apricot, 1 groseille, 7 apricot, 1 groseille, 3 apri- 
cot, 1 groseille, * 5 times. End with one gro- 
seille. 

31st.—* 1, groseille, 1 apricot, 3 groseille, 1 
apricot, 2 groseille, 2 apricot, 1 groseille, 4 apri- 
cot, 3 groseille, 2 apricot, * 5 times. 

32d.-—* 2 groseille, 4 apricot, 3 groseille, 1 
apricot, 1 groseille, 2 apricot, 1 groseille, 5 apri- 
cot, 1 groscille,* 5 times. 

33d.—* 4 groseille, 1 apricot (which should 
come on the second of 4 groseille), 7 groseille, 1 
apricot, 1 groseille, 4 apricot, 2 groseille,* 5 times ; 
3 groseille, 1 apricot, 11 groseille, 9 apricot. 

34th.—* 11 groseille, 9 apricot, * 3 times, 11 
groseille, 8 apricot. 

35th.—* 14 groseille, 6 apricot, * (which six 
should come over the third to eighth of 9 apricot), 
5 times. 

Do two rounds of groseille only, then one of 
apricot, then repeat the 14th and 15th rounds; 
5 rounds of groseille follow; repeat 15th, then 
14th round. Last round all apricot. 

For the upper part of the purse, with apricot 
silk, begin in the inside of the part just finished, 
working on the last round but one. Do ten 
rounds of open square crochet, always taking 
the de stitch under the chain, and not over the 
dc of last round. 

Edging.—With groseille, * 4 ch under a chain, 
2 ch, miss 2 de, and the 2 chain between, * all 
round. 
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Make a pretty tassel, for the end of the purse, { yellow; the leaves with the shades of green, 
of a combination of the two silks, and run in { and the stems with olive; work a few stitches 
strings of crimson cord at the top, sewing the { with the shades of the roses in the centre of the 
ends neatly. rose-buds, and work the corner designs with green 
and olive. In the arrangement of the colors, 
the taste and judgment of the worker must be 
exercised, as much depends upon the harmoni- 
ous blending of the various shades. 





TOILET-CUSHION. 
(See Plate in front of Book.) 


Materiale.—White or black satin; three shades of + 
crimson, three shades of yellow, three shades of green, | 
and two shades of olive green embroidery silk; one yard | PEN-WIPER.—EMBROIDERY IN BRAID. 
of crimson and one yard of green chenille will also be 
? (See Blue Plate in front of Book.) 





required. 
Draw the pattern on the material, and work Materials.—Blue cashmere and gold-colored braid. 
in embroidery-stitch one rose with the shades Draw the pattern and sew on the braid; edge 


of crimson, and the second with the shades of ‘ with button-hole stitch. 





ALLUMETTE VASES. 


Materials.—A pair of wire frames; two 
skeins of chenille, No. 2, of one color, and 
two of another colorin the same size. Any 
two colors which will contrast well may 
be used ; also a little card-board, and satin 
of one of the colors. 


In the engraving it will be per- 
eeived that the sides of the vase are 
formed of a series of diamonds. The 
wires, of course, are bent into that 
form, and the chenille is passed back- 
wards and forwards, from one side 
to the other, to make them solid. All 
the diamonds are in one color, and 
the half-diamonds in the other. They 
also are made by winding the chenille 
from one wire to the other, across the 
space to be filled up. The stands 
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ww legs have the two colors wound — 
alternately round them, and the up- ———— 4 
per part is done in the same way, — a = 
only the round knobs are alternately —- 7 
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wholly of one color and of the other, =< 

A small piece of card-board,covered “ 
with satin, and slightly wadded, is 
fitted in to the bottom. 
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BOOK-MARKER. 


Materials.—A small piece of stone-colored kid; a lit- 
*le green embroidery silk of two or three shades, yellow 
ditto, gold bullion thread, and gold fringe. 








In this design, the cross is worked in gold- 
colored silk, the centre being gold bullion. The 
wreath of leaves is green, of various shades. It 
is then made up by being lined with stiff card- 
board, covered on the other side with crimson 
silk. A ribbon may be added, if desired, and 
the fringe sewed at the end. When kid is to 
ve embreidered, it must be lined with fine linen, 
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with which it is to be stretched on the frame, 
as the needle would be apt to tear holes in it if 
some less flexible material were not beneath it. 





POINT LACE CROCHET COLLARS. 
No. 2.—VENETIAN LACE. 


Materials.—No. 24 Evans’s boar’s head cotton; steel 
crochet hook; gauging in stem, No. 20. 

Make achain of 168 stitches. 

lst row.— Work 2 long stitches into 1 loop of 
the foundation, 1 chain, miss 1 loop, and repeat. 
There should be in this row 84 double stitches. 

2d.—5 long, 3 chain, miss 3 loops, and repeat. 

3d.—7 long, 3 chain, miss 3 loops, de into the 
4th, 7 chain, de into the same loop as the last 
(this forms a small at the side), repeat. 

Crochet each end of the band in dc, working 
in the ends. 

4th.—Commence from the foundation chain 
at the right-hand side, 6 long, 7 chain *, 5 long, 
the Ist to come on the 3d long in the last row, 
8 chain, repeat from *. 

5th.—1 long, 7 chain, de into the 5th loop, 7 
chain, de into the same loop as the last, 8 long, 
making 2 long into 1 loop at the corners *, 7 
chain, de into the 6th loop, 7 chain, dc into the 
same loop, 6 long into the 6 chain of last row, 
repeat from *. 

6th.—4 long, 7 chain, 9 long, the Ist to come 
on the Ist long of last row *, 7 chain, 7 long, 
the Ist to come on the Ist long in last row, re- 
peat from *. 

7th.—1 long, 7 chain, de into the 3d loop, 7 
chain, de into the same loop, 7 long into the 7 
chain in last row, 9 chain, de into the 9th loop, 
7 chain, de into the same loop *, 7 long, 7 chain, 
de into the 7th loop, 7 chain, de into the same 
loop, repeat from *. 

8th.—1 long, 7 chain, 9 long, the Ist to come 
on the Ist long in last row, 9 chain *, 8 long the 
ist to come on the Ist long in last row, 7 chain, 
repeat from *. 

9th.—9 long, 9 chain, de into the 8th loop, 7 
chain, de into the same loop, 9 long *, 8 chain, 
de into the 7th loop, 7 chain, de into the same 
loop, 8 long, repeat from *. 

10th.—11 long, 11 chain, 11 long, the Ist to 
come on the Ist long in last row *, 8 chain, 9 
long the Ist to come on the Ist long in last row, 
repeat from *. 

11th.—* 7 chain, 5 dc stitches, the Ist into the 
5th loop, repeat from *. 

12th.—(In this row the long stitches must be 
made thus: Twist the cotton twice over the 
hook, pull the cotton through 2 loops, through 
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2 again, and again through 2 until you have only 13th.—9 chain *, de on the 5th of the long 
1 loop on the hook), * 5 long (working them all { stitches in last row, 5 chain, de on the Ist of 
under the chain stitches in last row), 3 chain, de | the 5 long stitches in last row, 7 chain, repeat 


into the centre of the 5 dc stitches in last row, ; from * until round the corner, then make 3 chain 
3 chain, repeat from *. instead of 5. 


DEEP TRIMMING FOR SLEEVES. 
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Materials.—Fine jaconet muslin, French tape, narrow ; medallion; button-hole stitch back on this bar, 
white cotton braid, the royal embroidery cottons (No. 40) making the dot on it; then take another stitch 
and the polat ince eral __ | or two on the tape, and make another bar. 

Tuts design, which is adapted to many dif- { Repeat in this way all round the medallion. 
ferent articles, is in a style very recently brought | Tyace this twice round, with the royal em- 
out in Paris. It consists of an intermixture of | broidery cotton, and closely button-hole stitch 
tape or braid with muslin-work. Frequently, {| the edge, as well as that of the tape or lace. 
very narrow lace insertion is substituted for the {| ow lay on the narrow braid, and work from it 
broad tape, when sleeves or collars are intended { to the tape in the same manner. The outer edge 
to be trimmed. The entire design is to be traced | of the braid must be worked in small scallops 
on the muslin, and this being tacked on toile } over the muslin also. The flower in the me- 
coré, the broad tape or insertion is very smoothly { ganion may be either in satin-stitch or broderie 
laid on. Then, with No. 80 thread, take astitch | Anglaise; the upper part in Brussels lace, and 
or two on the edge of the tape, through the { the Mechlin wheels complete the work. 


muslin, and from it slip the needle over to the 
a 
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BOBECHE. 


BEAD BRACELET. 


Tuas bracelet is formed of jet beads strung on 
India rubber, which then does not need a clasp, 
but is passed over the hand on to the arm. As 
the pattern is given, it needs no description. 





BOBECHE, OR ORNAMENT FOR THE 
SOCKET OF A CANDLESTICK. 


TAKE eight curtain rings, the largest one being 
in the centre for the candle. Work all these 
rings in button-hole stitch with zephyr of dif- 
ferent colors, and cover the rings well; then 
form a network with silk in the interior of 
these rings; join these rings together, placing the 
seven smaller ones round the centre ring, as the 
model indicates. Then trim this bobéche with 
long pendants of gold, jet or white beads; the 
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CACHE-PEIGNE. 


latter has a charming effect. You can also trim 


the rings with the beads. 





CACHE-PEIGNE. 


Tuts headdress is composed of bows of ribbon, 
in the centre of which is placed a star made of 
chenille, composed of leaves of two different 
colors, black and cherry for instance; take the 
wired chenille, and string five jet beads of an 
oval shape; fasten the end well so that they 
will not get off; then turn the chenille four 
times round this, forming a flat leaf. It requires 
eight leaves of one color and seven of the other, 
to form the star. Sew these leaves on stiff bobi- 
net, and fasten them in the centre with jet beads. 
Then take a handsome wide ribbon, loop it on 
each side, and have two long ends hanging down 











TOILET CUSHION.—EMBROIDERY 
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MELON PATTERN SLIPPERS, IN APPLICATION. 


Materials.—Black cloth, claret, or green velvet (or 
velours épinglé), gold braid and thread, and beads to 
match the velvet. The slippers are to be made in the 
French form; that is, the fronts and heels separate. 

Tuts pattern may be worked in two ways. 
Either the pieces composing the sides of ‘he 
fruit, and also the leaves, may be cut out of 
velvet, and gummed on the cloth, or the pattern 
being entirely marked on the cloth, those parts 
may be cut out, and a piece of colored satin 
being gummed underneath, they will appear 
sunk in satin on the cloth. In either case, the 
edges, after being sewed down, are to be covered 
with gold thread. The stems are made of gold 
braid, and, where wide, have an Albert braid of 
the same color as the velvet or satin between 
them. The heart of the fruit is admirably repre- 
sented by beads sewed on at equal distances, 
and the veinings of the leaves are in gold braid. 
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BRAIDING AND CROCHET DESIGN FOR LONG CURTAINS. 
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For this design, which is purely original and ; 
é 


entirely new, cut a band of muslin large enough 
for your design, work the whole of the design 
in rather small braid, and one line on each side 
in button-hole stitch to make a self-edge; then 
work a length of insertion thuey: make a chain 
the length of the curtain. 

lst row.—Five tr in one loop, miss five loops 
below ; repeat. 

2d.—One tr in every tr below, not finishing 
them separately, but all in one, three ch; repeat. 
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3d.—One tr, two ch, miss two loops below ; 
repeat. 

4th.—Three tr in every space below. 

5th—One tr between two groups of three tr 
below, two ch; repeat. 

6th.—All double crochet; repeat from the 
beginning on the other side of the foundation 
chain. 

When the curtain is finished, tack the edge 
on the design, and work the border on one side, 
and the bottom in button-hole stitch. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR SLEEVE OF AN INFANT’S DRESS. 
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Receipts, Kc. 





DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING FRUITS. 
(First Article.) 


KETTLES FOR MAKING PRESERVES.—These should 
be broad, and not very deep, with a handle at each side; 
there should be a closely-fitting cover. To preserve in 
very small quantities, a small kettle is requisite. Jelly 
bags of fine cambric are as good as any; these may be 
made like a lady’s reticule, with a string by which to 
close the top, and suspend it whilst dripping. Straw- 
berries, raspberries, cherries, currants, or any other red 
fruit, should have double-refined sugar, since with brown 
sugar the color of the fruit and that of the sugar com- 
bined make a dingy reddigh-brown, which is not pleas- 
ing to the eye; neither will it answer for green fruit. 
Summer fruits require more care to keep than those done 
later. A cool dark closet is the best place to keep pre- 
serves. Small glass jars, or wide-mouthed bottles, are 
best for liquid preserves. The best white earthenware, 
or stone-china small jars, are good. Pint tumblers of 
common glass, or earthenware pots, are proper for jel- 
lies, marmalade, or jam. Glass jars may first be covered 
with tissue-paper, and fastened against the jar with a 
little sugar boiled in water, and then tin tight-fitting 
covers put on. Glass bottles should first be corked 
tight, then dipped into coarse sealing-wax melted. Jel- 
lies, jam, &c., may be secured by first pressing a piece 
of tissue-paper, fitting the top of the glass closely upon 
it; then wet another piece with sugar boiled to candy; 
paste it over the top of the tumbler, and over that put a 
third piece ; this will perfectly secure them. Large jars 
may be secured in the same manner, putting several 
pieces of tissue-paper, and securing them each sepa- 
rately with the melted sugar or candy ; and over this a 
close-fitting cover may be put, or a bladder tied over; 
this last precaution is not necessary. Glass is best for 
keeping preserves, as it may then be examined without 
opening the jars. Should a thick mould appear on the 
top of preserves, it must not be disturbed, as it is no 
evidence of spoiling, but will rather serve to keep them. 
Foam or frothiness is the sign of fermentation ; and as 
soon as it is perceived, turn the preserves from the jar 
or pot into a preserving kettle, and set it over a gentle 
fire; take off the skim or foam as it rises; when no 
more rises, take out the fruit with a skimmer, and, hav- 
ing washed the jar with cold water, and perfectly dried 
it at the fire, put in the fruit; give the syrup one more 
boil; skim it, and put it in a pitcher to settle; when 
nearly cold, pour it carefully over the fruit, leaving 
whatever sediment there may be at the bottom. When 
perfectly cold, cover them as at first. 


To CLARIFY SUGAR FOR PRESERVING.—Put into a 
preserving-pan as many pounds of sugar as you wish ; 
to each pound of sugar put half a pint of water, and the 
white of an egg to every four pounds; stir it together 
until the sugar is dissolved; then set it over a gentle 
fire; stir it occasionally, and take off the scum as it 
rises. After a few boilings-up, the sugar will rise so 
high as to run over the side of the pan; to prevent 
which, take it from the fire for a few minutes, when it 
will subside, and leave time for skimming. Repeat the 
skimming until a slight scum or foam only will rise; 
then take off the pan, lay a slightly wetted napkin over 
the basin, and then strain the sugar through it. Put 
the skimmings into a basin; when the sugar is clarified, 
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rinse the skimmer and basin with a glass of cold water, 
and put it to the scum, and set it by for common pur- 
poses. 

To BoTTLe FrvuitT.—Cherries, strawberries, sliced 
pine-apple, plums, apricots, gooseberries, &c., may be 
preserved in the following manner, to be used the same 
as fresh fruit: Gather the fruit before it is very ripe; 
put it in wide-mouthed bottles made for the purpose ; 
fill them as full as they will hold, and cork them tight ; 
seal the corks; put some hay in a large saucepaa; set 
in the bottles, with hay between them, to prevent their 
touching; then fill the saucepan with water to the necks 
of the bottles, and set it over the fire until the water is 
nearly boiling; then take it off; let it stand until the 
bottles are cold; then keep them in a cool place until 
wanted, when the fruit will be found equal ‘ce fresh. 


PInE-APPLE PRESERVE.—Twist off the top and bot- 
tom, and pare off the rough outside of pine-apples ; then 
weigh them, and cut them in slices, chips, or quarters, 
or cut them in four or six, and shape each piece like a 
whole pine-apple ; to each pound of fruit, put a teacup 
of water; put it in a preserving kettle; cover it, and 
set it over the fire, and let them boil gently until they 
are tender and clear; then take them from the water, 
by sticking a fork in the centre of each slice, or with a 
skimmer, into a dish. Put to the water white sugar, a 
pound for each pound of fruit; stir it until it is all dis- 
solved; then put in the pine-apple; cover the kettle, 
and let them bcil gently until transparent throughout; 
when it is so, take it out, let it cool, and put it in glass 
jars; as soon as the syrup is a little cooled, pour it 
over themi; let them remain in a cool place until the 
next day, then secure the jars as directed previously. 
Pine-apple done in this way is a delicious preserve. 
The usual manner of preserving it, by putting it into 
the syrup without first boiling it, makes it little better 
than sweetened leather. 


CuRRANT Jam.—Pick the currants free from stems; 
weigh three-quarters of a pound of sugar for each pound 
of fruit; strain the juice from half of them; then crush 
the remainder and the sugar together, and put them with 
the juice into a bright brass or porcelain kettle, and boil 
until it is a smooth jellied mass; have a moderate fire, 
that it may not burn the preserve. 


STRAWBERRIES PRESERVED.—Strawberries for bot- 
tling or preserving, except for jam, should be ripe, but 
not in the least soft. Make a syrup of a pound of sugar 
for each pound of fruit. The sugar should be double- 
refined, although refined sugar does very well; the only 
difference is in the color of the preserve, which is not so 
brilliant as when done with other than crushed or loaf- 
sugar. To each pound of sugar put a teacup of water; 
set it over a gentle fire, and stir it until it is all dis- 
solved ; when boiling hot, put in the fruit, having picked 
off, every hull and imperfect berry; let them boil very 
gently in a covered kettle until, by cutting one open, 
you find it cooked through. That will be known by its 
having the same color throughout. Take them from the 
syrup with a skimmer, and spread them on flat dishes, 
and let them remain until cold; boil the syrup until 
quite thick; then let it cool and settle; put the fruit 
into jars or pots, and strain or pour the syrup carefully 
ovér, leaving the sediment, which will be at the boitom 
of the pitcher. The next day, cover with several papers 
wet with sugar boiled to candy; set them in a eoal, 
airy place. Strawberries keep perfectly well made with 
seven pounds of sugar to ten of fruit; they should be 
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done as directed above, and the syrup cooked quite thick. 
A pint of red currart-juice, and a pound of sugar for it, 
to three pounds of strawberries, make the syrup very 
beautiful. 

STRAWBERRY JAM, OR MARMALADE.—Pick ripe 
strawberries free from every hull; put three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar for every pound of fruit; crush them 
together to a smooth mass; then put it in a preserving 
kettle over a gentle fire; stir it with a wooden or silver 
spoon until it is jelly-like and thick; let it do slowly for 
some time, then try some on a plate; if, when cold, it 
is like jelly, itis enough. Put it in small jars or tum- 
blers, and secure as directed. Currant-juice, with a 
pound of sugar to a pint, to four or five pounds of straw- 
berries, and the required quantity of sugar, makes the 
jam very nice. Half a pound of sugar for each pound 
of fruit will make very fine jam, or marmalade, which 
is the same, cooked until it is very thick, and reduced; 
take care that it does not burn. 


To PRESERVE STRAWBERRIES WuHoOLEe.—Another 
excellent way is to make the syrup boiling hot; and 
having picked fine large strawberries free from hulls 
(or, if preferred, leave them and half an inch of the stem 
on), pour it over them ; let it remain until the next day, 
then drain it off, and boil again; return it hot to the 
fruit; let them remain for another night; then put them 
into the kettle, and boil gently for half an hour; cut one 
in two; if it is done through, take them from the syrup 
with a skimmer, and spread them on flat dishes to cool; 
boil the syrup until thick and rich; then put the fruit 
inte glass jars; let the syrup cool and settle; then pour 
it carefully off from the sediment over the fruit. 

STRAWSERRIES STEWED FOR TARTS.—Make a syrup 
of one pound of sugar and a teacup of water; add a lit- 
tle whife of eggs; let it boil, and skim it until only a 
foam rises; then put in a quart of berries, free from 
stems and hulls; let them boil till they look clear, and 
the syrup is quite thick, Finish as directed for tarts, 
with fine puff paste. 9 


SALADS. 


SALAD.—The herbs and vegetables for a salad cannot 
be too freshly gathered. They should be carefully cleared 
from insects, and washed with scrupulous nicety; they 
are better when not prepared until near the time of send- 
ing them to table, and should not be sauced until the 
instant before they are served. Tender lettuces, of which 
the outer leaves should be stripped away, mustard, and 
cress, and young radishes, and occasionally small green 
onions (when the taste of the party is in favor of these 
lagt), are the usual ingredients of summer salads. Half- 
grewan cucumbers sliced thin, and mixed with them, are 
a faverite addition with many persons. In England, it 
is customary to cut the lettuces extremely fine; the 
Freneh, who object to the flavor of the knife, which they 
fancy this mode imparts, brexk them small instead. 
Young celery alone, sliced and dressed with a rich salad 
mixture, is excellent ; it is still in some families served 
thus always with roast fowls. Beet-root, baked or boiled, 
blanehed endive, small salad-herbs, which are easily 
raised at any time of the year, celery, and hardy let- 
tuces, with any ready-dressed vegetable, will supply 
salads through the winter. In summer salads, the mix- 
ture must not be poured upon the lettuce or vegetables 
used in salad, but be left at the bottom, to be stirred up 
when wanted, ag thus preserving the crispness of the 
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lettuce. In winter salads, however, the reverse of this 
proceeding must be adopted, as thus: the salad of endive, 
celery, beet, and other roots, being cut ready for dress- 
ing; then pour the mixture upon the ingredients, and 
stir them well up, so that every portion may receive its 
benefit. In doing this, it should likewise be recollected 
that the spoon and fork should always be of wood, and 
of sufficient size to stir up the vegetables in large quan- 
tities. 

SaLAp-Dressinc.—For a salad of moderate size, 
pound very smoothly the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs 
with a small teaspoonful of unmade mustard, half as 
much sugar in fine powder, and a saltspoonful of salt. 
Mix gradually with these a small cup of cream, or the 
same quantity of very pure oil, and two tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar. More salt and acid may be added at pleasure ; 
but the latter usually predominates too much in English 
salads. A few drops of Cayenne vinegar will improve 
this receipt. Hard yolks of egg, two; unmade mustard, 
one small teaspoonful; sugar, half as much; salt, one 
saltspoonful ; cream or oil, small cupful; vinegar, two 
tablespoonfuls. To some tastes, a teaspoonful or more 
of eschalot vinegar would be an acceptable addition to 
this sauce, which may be otherwise varied in number- 
less ways. Cucumber-vinegar may be substituted for 
other; and small quantities of soy, caviare, essence of 
anchovies, or catsup may in turn be used to flavor the 
compound. The salad-bowl, too, may be rubbed with a 
cut clove or garlic, to give the whole composition a very 
slight flavor of it. The eggs should be boiled for fifteen 
minutes, and allowed to become quite cold al. ays before 
they are pounded, or the mixture will not be smooth; 
if it should curdle, which it will sometimes do, if not 
carefully made, add to it the yolk of a very fresh unboiled 
egg. As we have before had occasion to remark, garlic, 
when very sparingly and judiciously used, imparts a 
remarkably fine savor to a sauce or gravy, and heither 
a strong nor a coarse one, as it does whep used in larger 
quantities. The veriest morsel (or, as the French call 
it, a mere soup¢on) of the root is sufficient to give this 
agreeable piquancy; but unless the proportion be ex- 
tremely small, the effect will be quite different. The 
Italians dress their salads upon a round of delicately 
toasted bread, which is rubbed with garlic, saturated 
with oil, and sprinkled with cayenne, before it is laid 
into the bowl; they also eat the bread thus prepared, 
but with less of oil, and untoasted, often before their 
meals, ac a digester. 

Frencn SALAD-DREssING.—Stir a saltspoonful of 
salt, and half as much pepper, into a large spoonful of 
oil, and when the salt is dissolved, mix with them four 
additional spoonfuls of oil, and pour the whole over the 
salad; let it be well turned, and then add a couple of 
spoonfuls of vinegar; mix the whole thoroughly, and 
serve it without delay. The salad should not be dressed 
in this way until the instant before it is wanted for 
table; the proportions of salt and pepper can be increased 
at pleasure, and common or cucumber-vinegar may be 
substituted for the tarragon, which, however, is more 
frequently used in France than apy other. 

ANOTHER SALAD-DRESSING.—Boil two eggs ten mi- 
nutes, and put them into cold water, to harden and 
cool; then take out the yolks, and rub them through a 
coarse sieve into a basin; add two tablespoonfuls of 
olive oil, a teaspoonful of salt, the same quantity of 
mustard, half the quantity of ground black pepper, a 
teaspoonful of soy or essence of anchovies, and two 
tablespodnfuls of vinegar; incorporate the whole, and 
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pour this sauce down the side of the salad-bowl. The 
whites of the egg will serve to garnish the salad. 

SuMMER SALAD.—Wash very clean one or two heads 
of fine lettuce; divide it; let it lie some time in cold 
water; drain and dry it in a napkin, and cut it small 
before serving. Mustard and cresses, sorrel and young 
onions, may be added. 

WINTER SALAD.— Wash very clean one or two heads 
of endive, some heads of celery, some mustard and 
cresses; cut them all small; add a little shredded red 
cabbage, some slices of boiled beet-roct, an onion, if the 
flavor is not disliked; mix them together with salad- 
sauce. In spring, add radishes, and also garnish the 
dish with them. 

VEGETABLE SALADS, made of roots which have been 
boiled, also make good winter salads, amongst which, 
potato and beet-root salads are perhaps the best. Cut 
the roots into thin slices; season them with pepper and 
salt, and pour over them the salad mixture, to which 
may be added, if the flavor be not disapproved, a few 
slices of raw onion. 


FRENCH SALAD.—Chop three anchovies, a shalot, 
and some parsley small; put them into a bowl, with 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, one of oil, a little mus- 
tard, and salt. When well mixed, add by degrees some 
cold roast or boiled meat in very thin slices; put in a 
few at a time, not exceeding two or three inches long. 
Shake them in the seasoning, and then put more; cover 
the bow] close, and let the salad be prepared three hours 
before it is to be eaten. 


THE TOILET. 


CuRLING FLUID FOR THE HArIR.—Melt a piece of 
white beeswax, about the size of a large pea, in one 
ounce of olive oil; to this add one or two drops of ottar 
of roses, or any other perfume, 


To ImprRovVE THE Harr.—Powdered hartshorn, mix- 
ed with oil, being rubbed upon the head of persons who 
have lost their hair, will cause it to grow again. A 
very good oil for the hair is made by mixing one part of 
the liquid hartshorn with nine parts of pure castor cil. 

To SorFTEN AND CLEANSE THE Hatr.—Beat up an 
egg, rub it well into the hair, and then wash the head 
well. If the hair is very oily, add the juice of half a 
lemon. This receipt also answers much better than 
soap for washing pet dogs. 

AN EXCELLENT CosMETiIC.—An infusion of horse- 
radish in cold milk. 


A NATURAL DENTIFRICE.—The common strawberry 
is a natural dentifrice, and its juice, without any pre- 
paration, dissolves the calcareous incrustations of the 
teeth, and renders ihe breath sweet and agreeable. 


SprriT OR EssENCE OF ROSEMARY.—1I. Soak for 
fourteen days two pounds of the dried herb in one gal- 
lon of proof spirit. 

2. Dissolve one ounce of the oil of rosemary in one 
gallon of proof spirit. 

3. Oil of rosemary, six ounces; foreign oil of laven- 
der, one ounce; cassia berries, six ounces; allspice, 
four ounces ;’ spirits of wine, two gallons; water, two 
gallons. Distil off three gallons. 

4. Oil of rosemary, one ounce and a half; English oil 
of lavender, two drachms; oil of cinnamon, one drop; 
proof spirit, ten pints. 

5. Oil of rosemary, four drachms; foreign oil of la- 
vender, one ounce; spirits of wine, three pints. 


SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 


How To GET SLEEP.—Difliculty in going to sleep is 
A common afiliction, and a worse one than might be 
suppused; but in half the cases it is a self-inflicted 
misery. Idleness is not the least frequent cause; and 
we are afraid, therefore, that the following remedies for 
sleepless nights will not be tried by all who deplore 
their misery. Finding yourself restless, rise, and rub 
your limbs with a good coarse towel, or a flesh-brush, 
or even with your hands. Or, before retiring, take a 
cold bath, and rub yourself well down before you get 
out of it: or, if you don’t like cold baths, have a warm 
one: or have a good brisk walk in the open air: or, if 
this is too much for you, run up and down stairs a half 
dozen times, and then to bed directly. By doing this a 
few times, and then continuing the means occasionally, 
you will regain the old habit of going to sleep at once. 
Healthy people always sleep well; people cannot be 
healthy who do not bathe often and take good exercise, 
A pillow stuffed with hops acts as a narcotic. 


BaTus.—A little more about bathing, a subject we 
shall never have done enforcing on our readers’ atten- 
tion. There are all sorts of baths—hot, tepid, vapor, 
shower, plunge, hip, &c. &e. Hot and vapor bachs are 
for the sick, and are extremely useful. A vapor bath, 
for those who suffer from rheumatism or gout, may be 
made thus: Place a bucket o* boiling water under the 
chair on which you are seated, causing yourself, bucket, 
chair, and all, to be surrounded with blankets. When 
the vapor decreases, the bottom of the blanket may be 
lifted, and a hot brick dropped into the pail. The 
plunge bath is not so accessible. It is cold, or cool; 
and one or two plunges and out again will produce 
more benefit than to remain in it; we speak especially 
of weak or sick people. The shower bath we do not 
recommend at all. It may do for men or women in the 
prime of life and health, but not for children and old 
people. The best bath, on the whole, for sick or hale, 
is the hip bath. Fill your bath with water, cold if you 
can possibly bear it (and if you are well); at any rate, 
merely tepid. Move your limbs well in the water for a 
quarter of an hour, get out, and rub yourself with a 
couple of rough towels till your skin begins to resent 
the usage. If you have no regular bath, fill a big pan 
or washing-tub, get into it, and sponge and sluice your- 
self well. It is as good a bath as any. 


Cop-LIVER O1L.—There can be no doubt of the ex- 
traordinary eflicacy of cod-liver oil in several diseases 
besides that in which it is oftenest reeommended. Cod- 
liver oil, however, is extremely liable to adulteration, 
and the rather high price at which the good article must 
necessarily be sold is found to tempt to this most dis- 
honest practice. We advise our friends not to buy it 
anywhere ; a physician will be glad to name some trades- 
man in whom he has confidence. The pale, or very re- 
fined oil, is useless. 

CurE For A CouGH.—Marshmallow rvot and liquor- 
ice root, half an ounce each, boiled in a pint of water 
till it (the water) is reduced one-third, is good for a 
cough. Half a teacupful should be taken three times a 
day. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


PREPARATION FOR CLEANING TIN CoveRs.—Boil 
rotten-stone and a small quantity of prepared whitening 
in sweet oil for two hours, until it acquires the consist- 
ency of cream. 
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To PREVENT METALS FROM RusTING.—Melt together 
three parts of lard and one part of rosin in powder. A 
very thin coating, applied with a brush, will preserve 
Russia-iron stoves and grates from rusting during sum- 
mer, even in damp situations. For this purpose, a por- 
tion of black lead may be mixed with the lard. The 
effect is equally good on brass, copper, steel, &. The 
same compound forms an excellent water-proof paste 
for leather. Boots, when treated with it, will soon after 
take the usual polish when blacked, and the sules may 
be saturated with it without danger of soiling the floor, 
as it does not rub off. 


How To WHITEN LINEN OR CALICO.—When linen 
or calico is discolored by washing, by age, or lying out 
of use, the best method of restoring the whiteness is by 
bleaching it in the open air, and exposure on the grass 
to the dews and winds. There may occur cases, how- 
ever, where this may be difficult to accomplish, and 
where a quicker process may be desirable. Here the 
art of chemistry may assist, and the following direc- 
tions have been given by an eminent practical chemist: 
The linen must first be laid for twelve hours in a ley 
formed of one pound of soda to a gallon of boiling-hot 
soft water; it must then be boiled for half an hour in 
the same liquid. A mixture must now be made of 
chloride of lime with eight times its quantity of water, 
which must be well shaken in a stone jar for three days, 
then allowed to settle, and being drawn off clear, the 
linen must be steeped in it six and thirty hours, and 
then washed out in the ordinary way. This will re- 
move all discoloration. 


How To Destroy Rats.—Sir Humphrey Davy re- 
commends the following recipe as being tasteless, odor- 
less, and impalpable: Carbonate of barytes, two ounces, 
mixed with one pound of grease. It produces great 
thirst, and death immediately after drinking, thus pre- 
venting the animals going back to their holes. To pre- 
vent accident to dogs, cats, and poultry, it should be 
spread on the inside of an iron or tin vessel hung with 
wire, bottom upwards, over a beam, just high enough 
for a rat to pass under easily. 

How TO REMOVE STAINS FROM FLOORS.—For re- 
moving spots of grease from boards, take equal parts 
of fullers’ earth and pearlash, a quarter of a pound of 
each, and boil in a quart of soft water; and, while hot, 
lay it on the greased parts, allowing it to remain on 
them for ten or twelve hours; after which, it may be 
scoured off with sand and water. A floor much spotted 
with grease should be completely washed over with this 
mixture the day before it is scoured. Fullers’ earth 
and ox-galls, boiled together, form a very powerful 
cleansing mixture for floors or carpets. Stains of ink 
are removed by strong vinegar; or salts of lemon will 
remove them. 

ARTIFICIAL CoLp.—A very intense degree of cold, 
sufficient for the turning of liquids into ice, even in the 
hottest day, may be produced by mixing together equal 
parts of muriate of ammonia and saltpetre, both finely 
powdered, in about six parts of water. 


Parlor Amusements. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES FOR CHILDREN. 
FLy AWAY, Picgeon.—The players are ranged in a 
circle, with one in the middle, who places the forefinger 
of the right hand upon the knee, and the others put their 
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forefingers round it. If the one in the centre—who may 
be called the prompter—raiees her finger, saying at the 
same time, “‘ Fly away, pigeon,”’ or, “‘ Fly away, lark,” 
the others must all raise their fingers in exactly the 
same manner; but if, for fun and mischief, she say, 
“Fly away, sheep,” or, “Fly away, elephant,” the 
others must carefully avoid moving their fingers, or pay 
a forfeit. If the creature mentioned by the prompter 
really can fly, the fingers must be lifted; but if it can- 
not fly, they must be kept sfill. The prompter should 
require all to be done rapidly. But in some cases there 
will be hesitation and debate. If, for instance, the 
prompter says, “ Fly away, platypus,” or, “ Fly away, 
ornithorhynchus,” all may not know what kind of crea- 
tures these are, and there will be mistakes and forfeits 
in consequence. Or if something which flies by acci- 
dent only be named—such as a leaf, thistle-down, or a 
soap-bubble, or birds which do not fly, such as the 
ostrich—there will be debates and mistakes and forfeits 
again. The prompter settles all disputed questions. 


Tue ComicaL ConceRT.—This is an amusing game, 
depending, ef course, upon the spirit with which it is 
played. The performers—girls or boys, both or either— 
must first stand in a circle, and each agree to imitate 
some musical instrument. One plays the flute upon a 
stick, or nothing; another imitates pandean pipes upon 
the fingers ; others, the violin upon the arm, or play the 
violoncello, turn the barrel-organ, or beat an imaginary 
drum; while another will play the piano upon a table, 
or the harp upon the back of a chair. Each performer 
must imitate with the voice as nearly as possible the 
sounds of his or her instrument. 

One must mount a chair or stool, and, with mock 
dignity and show, pretend to lead the orchestra, beat 
time, and correct the bad players. If she (or he) cease 
beating time, all must instantly leave off, or forfeit. If 
she say to any particular performer, “‘ Why don’t you 
play better?’’ the one spoken to must be ready with a 
suitable answer: “ I have lost my fiddle-stick ;” “ Worn 
my drum-sticks out,” and so on. There must be no 
hesitation, and the same excuses are not allowed twice 
over, otherwise forfeits. The strange jumble of voices 
and motion is very droll, and the game is altogether 
exceedingly diverting. 


Tue Fryinc FeATHER.—Formed in a circle, the 
players try to keep up a feather, or light piece of silk, 
or cotton-down, in the air. Each is anxious to keep it 
from falling upon her clothes, or near to her on the floor, 
for in such case there would be a forfeit. Sometimes 
the feather is blown too far or too high, and great is the 
stretching and pulling to get a puff at it. This, though 
80 simple, is by no means a poor game. So much strug- 
gling and pulling to keep up a poor little feather! It is 
contrary to law to break the circle. 


Worp ComMBINATIONS.—Boys and girls will find it 
an amusing exercise of their ingenuity, and not a bad 
lesson in spelling, to discover all the words which can 
be made out of the letters of some other word. It will 
be found that some words are much more productive in 
this way than others; for instance, from the little word 
Breath may be made not less than thirty-three smaller 
words, as—at, are, bear, bar, bare, bat, bate, be, bet, 
beat, bath, brat, eat, ear, earth, hat, hate, heat, he, her, 
hear, hare, heart, herb, hater, rat, rate, the, tea, tar, 
tear, tare, tab. 

From the word Parliament as many as two hundred 
words may be made. 




















EDITORS’ 


“The drying up a single tear has more 
Of honest fame, than shedding seas of gore.” 
Byron, 


Waite the Eastern World is convulsed with war, 
and adding to its dark catalogue of woes the most ap- 
palling pictures of human misery, it is cheering to turn 
to our own beloved country, and watch the progress of 
true greatness in the noble deeds of charity, which have 
been called forth in aid of the suffering poor among us, 
during the past severe winter. The greater portion of 
these needy people are foreigners, who have never, in 
their native countries, had the opportunity of acquiring 
property ; ignorant and unthrifty, they need aid of every 
kind. The charity that supplies soup and bread merely 
to sustain life is only the beginning of the system of doing 
good to the poor, which must be carried out till they can 
honestly provide for their own wants, or no real advance 
in improving the condition of society will be gained. 

Philadelphia has taken the initiative step to the great 
charity of giving employment instead of alms; as the 
following reported by the committee of the United Bene- 
volent Societies of the City will show :— 

“ Regulation 3d.—That employment, either in full or 
in part, be constituted a principal means of relief, that 
by directing the unemployed to such channels of in- 
dustry as they are fitted to occupy, the public may be 
relieved from their maintenance.” 

Our aim is here to call attention to remunerative 
employments fur women ; we have heretofore alluded to 
this subject, suggesting the establishment of 

Sewed muslin and embroidery, on the plan found so 
profitable in Ireland and Scotland. In Great Britain, 
over two hundred and fifty thousand temales are em- 
ployed and supported by this art of embroidery. 

The London “ Morning Chronicle” bears the fol- 
lowing testimony to the native skill and industry of 
Irishwomen in this most delicate and elaborate work 
of the female hands: “ Among those minor branches 
of industry which afford the means of remunerative em- 
ployment, none occupy a more deserved pre-eminence 
than that of the sewed muslin and embroidery trades. 
While the results of the late census show that the cotton 
manufacture, in all its branches, including printing and 
dyeing, affords employment to 501,000 persons of both 
sexes and all ages, the woollen manufacture to 137,000, 
worsted to 104,000, silk to 114,000, and linen to 98,000, 
a calculation, founded upon the best data, shows that 
in the United Kingdom not less than 250,000 females 
find employment in the muslin embroidery work. So 
far, therefore, as the actual number of persons employed 
is concerned, this branch of textile industry ranks next 
in importance to the great staple manufacture of the 


country. 
o . * 7 * . * 


At the present moment the embroidered muslins of 
Ireland and Scotland are eagerly sought after in almost 
all markets of the world; the United States are custom- 
ers to the value of over a quarter of a million sterling, 
annually; in France, notwithstanding the excessive 
rates of duty upon importation, they successfully com- 
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pete with the home-produced lace; and even in Italy 
and the Southern States of Europe, the greater cheapness 
and superiority of the work ensure it a ready and ex- 
tensive market.”’ 


YOUTH AND GENIUS ON THE SIDE OF TRUTH, 


Mvucn is written now-a-days about woman, her 
“ mission,’’ her “ rights,” her “ wrongs,”’ etc., yet to little 
purpose. The pure gems of wisdom, scattered through 
these essays and novels, are so tarnished by the smoke 
of transcendentalism, or defaced by the slime of infidel- 
ity, that good sense and Christian principle reject the 
whole as unworthy of attention. It is gratifying, there- 
fore, to meet with a pure page, from a young and lovely 
lady—Miss Anna Mary Howitt (daughter of the gifted 
couple so long known as The Howitts)—which we can 
heartily approve and commend to our young lady 
readers. 

“The longer I live the less grows my sympathy with 
women who are always wishing themselves men. I 
cannot but believe that all in life that is truly noble, 
truly good, truly desirable, God bestows upon us women 
in as unsparing measure as upon men. He only desires 
us, in his great benevolence, to stretch forth our hands 
and to gather for ourselves the rich joys of intellect, of 
nature, of study, of action, of love, and of usefulness, 
which he has poured forth around us. Let us only cast 
aside the false, silly veils of prejudice and fashion, 
which ignorance has bound about our eyes; let us lay 
bare our souls to God’s sunshine of truth and love; let 
us exercise the intelligence which he has bestowed on 
us, upon worthy and noble objects, and this intelligence 
may become keen as that of men; and the paltry high 
heels and whalebone supports of mere drawing-room 
conventionality, and young lady-hood withering up, we 
shall stand in humility before God, but proudly and 
rejoicingly at the side of man! Different always, but 
not less noble, less richly endowed. And all this we 
may do, without losing one jot or one tittle of our wo- 
manly spirit, but rather attain solely to these good, these 
blessed gifts, through a prayerful and earnest develop- 
ment of those germs of peculiar purity, of tenderest 
delicacy and refinement, with which our Heavenly 
Father has so especially endowed the woman. Let 
beauty and grace, spiritual and external, be the gar- 
ments of our souls. Let love be the very essence of our 
being—love of God, of man, and of the meanest cre- 
ated thing; love that is strong to endure, strong to re- 
nounce, strong to achieve! Alone through the strength 
of Love, the nobiest, the most refined of all strength— 
our blessed Lord himself having lived and died teaching 
it to us—have great and good women hitherto wrought 
their noble deeds in the world; and alone through 
the strength of an all-embracing love, will the noble 
women who have yet to arise work noble works or enact 
noble deeds. Let us emulate, if you will, the strength 
of determination which we admire in men, their earn- 
estness and freedness of purpose, their unwearying en- 
ergy, their largeness of vision; but let us never sigh 
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after their lower so-called privileges, which, when they 
are sifted with a thoughtful mind, are found to be the 
mere husks and chaff of the rich grain belonging to 
humanity, and not alone to men. The assumption of 
masculine airs or of masculine attire, or of the absence 
ef tenderness and womanhood in a mistaken struggle 
after strength, can never sit more gracefully upon us 
than do the men’s old hats, and great coats, and boots, 
upon the poor old gardeneresses of the English yarden. 
Let such of us as have devoted ourselves to the study of 
an art—the interpreter to mankind at large of God’s 
beauty—especially remember this, that the highest ideal 
in life, as well as in art, has ever been the blending of 
the beautiful and the tender with the strong and the 
intellectual.” 


JENNY DEANS, orn HELEN WALKER. 


Ir is no longer doubted or denied that Helen Walker, 
of the parish of Irongray, in the neighborhood of Dum- 
fries, was the prototype of the heroine who, under the 
fictitious name of Jeannie Deans, figures so conspicu- 
ously in the “ Heart of Mid-Lothian.” Her history, 
however humble, was in some respects eventful; and 
when stripped of all adventitious ornament, may be 
given very briefly, though few readers require to be 
informed now how it has been expanded by the fertile 
genius of Sir Walter Scott. 

Her father appears to have been a laboring man; and 
at his death, his widow, who was then well-stricken in 
years, became dependent for support on the industry of 
her daughters, Nelly and Tibby Walker. 

I regret that I azn unable to fix the exact date of the 
principal incident in Helen Walker’s life. I believe, 
however, that it occurred a few years previous to the 
more lenient law for child murder, which was passed in 
1736. At this time, her sister Tibby, who was consider- 
ably younger, and a comely girl, resided in the same 
cottage; and it is not improbable that their father, a 
worthy man, was also alive. Isabella was courted by 
a youth of the name of Waugh, who had the character 
of being rather wild; fell a victim to his snares, and 
became enceinte, though she obstinately denied the fact 
to the last. The neighbors, however, suspected that a 
child had been born, and repeatedly urged her to confess 
her fault. But she was deaf to their entreaties, and 
denied all knowledge of a dead infant, which was found 
shortly after in the cairnorclouden. The circumstance 
was soon known, and by the directions of the Rev. Mr. 
Guthrie, of Irongray, the suspected person was carried 
before the authorities for examination. The unnatural 
mother was committed to prison, and confined in what 
was called the “ thief’s hole,’ in the old jail of Dum- 
fries, a grated room on the ground-floor, whither her 
seducer sometimes repaired, and conversed with her 
thrpugh the grating. When the day of trial arrived, 
Helen was told that “‘a single word of her mouth would 
save her sister, and that she would have time to repent 
afterwards ;’’ but trying as was the ordeal, harassing 
the alternative, nothing could shake her noble fortitude, 
her enduring and virtuous resolution. Sleep for nights 
fled from her pillow ; most fervently she prayed for help 
and succor in the time of need; often she wept till the 
tears refused to flow, and her heart seemed too large 
for her body; but still no arguments, however subtle, 
no entreaties, however agonizing, could induce her to 
offend her Maker by swerving from the truth. 

Her sister was tried, condemned, and sentenced to be 
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executed at the termination of the usual period of six 





weeks. The result is well known, and is truly, as well 
as powerfully, set forth in thenovel. Immediately after 
the conviction, Helen Walker borrowed a sum of money, 
procured one or more letters of recommendation, and, 
without any other guide than the public road, began to 
wend her way to the city of London, a journey which 
was then considered more formidable than a voyage to 
America is in our day. Over her best attire she threw 
a plaid and hood, walked barefooted the whole way, and 
completed the distance in fourteen days. Though her 
feet were “ sorely blistered,’’ her whole frame exhausted, 
and her spirits sadly jaded, she found it impossible to 
rest until she had inquired her way to the reside” > of 
John, Duke of Argyle. As she arrived at the door, his 
grace was just about to step into his carriage; and as 
the moment was too critical to be lost, the heroic pilgrim 
presented her petition, fell upon her knees, and urged 
its prayer with a degree of earnestness and natural elo- 
quence that more than realized the well-known saying 
of “snatching a grace beyond the reach of art.’? Here 
again the result is well known; a pardon was procured 
and dispatched to Scotland, and the pilgrim, after her 
purse had been replenished, returned home, gladdened 
and supported by the consoling thought, that she had 
done her duty without violating her conscience. 

Tibby Walker, from the stain cast on her good name, 
retired to England, and afterwards became united to 
the man who had wronged her, and with whon, as is 
believed, she lived happily for the greater part of half a 
century. Her sister resumed her quiet rural employ- 
ments, and after a life of unsullied integrity, died in 
November or December, 1791, at the age of nearly four- 
score. She was interred in Irongray churchyard, a 
romantic cemetery on the banks of the Cairn. 


PEARLS FROM JEAN PAUL. 


Progress of Light.—In former times, if one or two win- 
dows were closed, the whole world was darkened; but 
now it has more windows than can be darkened; and, 
even if they could, books would still remain to us as 
light-giving magnets. 

False Reasoning.—We are apt to ascribe our good or 
bad fortune only to our last action, and not to the many 
preceding; and we hear, when we inquire of ourselves, 
as when we ask Echo, only the last words repeated. 

Freedom and Tyranny.—A horse moves as quick as 
an ostrich; but the first is spurred on by its rider, while 
the latter has sharp points to its wings, with which it 
spurs itself; and of the two, I had rather be the ostrich. 

Civilization.—The first advances in civilization, like 
the earlier Jewish dispensation, require bloody offerings ; 
but a higher development, like the Christian religion, 
demands more than mere material sacrifices. 

Good and Ill Fortune.—Too great prosperity and ex- 
treme adversity are alike unfavorable to national mo- 
rality; as fishes in ponds bury themselves in the mud 
at the bottom, only when the weather is too hot or too 
cold. 

Silence.—The reason a prudent silence is so hard to 
practise, is, that it must be perpetual. What man is 
capable of a good action, that must last fifty years with- 
out interruption? 

Reformers.—Reformers are apt to forget that to set a 
watch, all that is required is, to move the minute-hand 
—not to take the works to pieces. 

Posthumous Reputation—The women in Hindostan 
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are forbidden to utter their husband’s true name before 
his death; and we observe the same law as to making 
known men’s true characters. 

Concealed Designs.—Men never betray their designs 
more clearly and easily than when they miss them. 

Loose Promises.—No promises are so often broken as 
those for which no particular time is fixed. 

Affectaiion of Tzste.—Art, like the sun, heats only 
hay, not living flowers. 

Life.—Life begins, as did the drama in Greece, with 
farces. Afterward comes tragedy. 

Another.—We climb the green mountain-side of life, 
to die on its icy top. 

Desire.—Our desires, like the polypus, devour, along 
with their booty, the arms with which they laid hold of it. 

Past and Present.—Memory is to reality, as smelling 
to tasting. 


THE BRIDE OF THE SUN. 


Dedicated to Mrs. E. C. Kinney,* as a tribute to that 
* joy forever’? which springs from the swe harmonies 
of a pure heart and lofty intellect. 


BY HON. ELLIS LEWIS, CHIEF JUSTICE OF PENN’A,. 


I’m the child of the Sun, and I love to gaze 
On the light of his smile, and float in his blaze. 
In contentment I soar, an #ronaut gay, 
My wings richly gilt with his glittering ray; 
Nor, like Phaeton, desire to take from my sire 
The reins that he holds o’er his coursers of fire; 
Unhallowed ambition’s the perilous sin 
That has ruin’d bright angels and maidens and men. 


My mother was virtuous, and humble in mien, 
And modestly dwelt in her bower of green ; 
She was pure as the new driven snow in the field, 
And armed with sharp weapons her virtue to shield; 
Each suitor admired her green dress with its frills, 
But each stood aloof from her poreupine quills; 
No lover desired to embrace such a bride, 
To get, with her kisses, a thorn in the side; 
A virtuous wife, it is true, is a crown, 
But a crown made of thorns is a valueless boon. 
Her power to repel and her purity’s charm 
Gained friends by the score and protected from harm; 
A nation, to mark her the pride of the age, 
Emblazon’d her form on the herald’s bright page: 
The emblem of Scotland, she waves in the air 
Her signais of caution, that all may beware. 


But the Sun, as he went on his morning walk, 
Was pleased with the maiden, and lingered to talk; 
She was flattered to see that a sovereign so great 
Humble rustics should note, in his regal estate; 

He came to her bower in rich blazes of gould, 

As Jupiter came to the maiden of old; 

He kissed her, in raptures, and e’en kissed the ground 
Where she stood, as he moved in his daily round; 
She used every art to display her plain charms, 

Till her waist was encircled at last in his arms! 





* Mrs. Kinney is the lady so favorably known in 
literary circles as Mrs. E. C. Stedman. She is distin- 


guished as the author of many beautiful and valuable 
productions in prose and poetry. She is now the wife 
of Mr. W. B. Kinney, the able editor of the “ Newark 
Daily Advertiser,” and late American Chargé at Sar- 
dinia. 
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She yielded consent, and the twain were soon one! 
THE RUSTIC OF EARTH BECAME BRIDE OF THE SuN! 


The fruits of the union were soon to be seen 
In buddings of promise, encircled with green ; 
In time they put forth their magnificent rays, 
That rivaill’d in beauty their father’s bright blaze. 
She was proud of his love, and looked with disdain 
On the neighboring blossoms that grew on the plain; 
But an envious Violet, that stood by her side 
(Determined to punish her seorn and her pride), 
Had observed that the Sun, ever absent all night, 
Left the Thistle to weep till the morning’s light, 
And make her complaints to her truant lord, 
Each morn, when he came, with a kiss and a word 
To dry up her tears and to cheer her fond heart; 
Unfaithful, each evening again to depart: 
* Proud thing,” said the Violet, “ you make a vain show, 
Like motes in a sunbeam you flutter and glow 
And forget that, like them, you would never be seen 
But for tinsel you wear from the Sun’s rich sheen; 
For me, I regard not his smile or his glare; 
Though humble I may be, I’m valued and rare, 
Because, like the Crocus, I wait ngt his glow, 
But laugh amid diamonds and pearl-drops of snow. 
But why do we see you so often alone? 
You’re deserted again—your husband has gone 
On his nightly round, fairer maidens to woo; 
His heart is with others far more than with vou. 
Every night when he leaves you, he goes to delight 
The daughters of far distant climes with his light 
Every bud, every flower that blooms upon earth 
Attracts his regard as he promenades forth 
Amid richest perfumes of Araby’s gales, 
Or with the gay beauties of India’s vales; 
And lo! every morning, that brings his return, 
Brings joy to a myriad of others that mourn, 
Like yourself, his desertion, each vainly supposing 
Her bosom alone was his place of reposing ; 
The early Convolvulus, over your head, 
Is robbed of her charms ere his smile is displayed 
To the eye of his wife, as she waits the hour 
For his daily embrace, in her shady bower. 
The Primrose, that hides through the day from his sight, 
Is a prude—I have watched and have seen it each night, 
She waits till the shades of the twilight shall blind, 
Then, catching his glances that linger behind, i 
She comes forth, in fragrance and beautiful dress, 
To win from your husband his parting caress. 
The Sunflower and Lily receive his fond kiss,— 
The sweet blushing Lilac enjoys the same bliss 
Before he thinks proper to give you a call; 
THE FAVORS YOU BOAST OF ARE COMMON TO ALL.” 


The Thistle was grieved. As she heard the sad tale 
Her lot in deep anguish was heard to bewail; 
The dream of ambition had blinded her eyes 
To the sin of seeking a mate in the skies; 
She hung down her head as she mournfully said— 
** Rustic maidens should never with royalty wed; 
The pride which impels them beyond their own class | 
Brings ruin and shame to each light-headed lass.” 


The plumes that she flaunted so high in the air, 
Hung down and turned gray as she sank in despair. 
As Minerva sprang up from the head of great Jove, 
With wisdom, to prove her descent from above, 

A progeny care from the capsules that died 
On the stalk of the vain and deserted bride, 
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With wings ready fitted to soar to the sky, 

And bathe in the stream of the sunlight on high. 

I am one of that brood—a zephyr I love 

Now wafts me along to his mansions above; 

My form and my wings have established my birth, 

Above the fair daughters that dwell upon earth; 

But the tale I’ve told is a lesson to show 

That others should seek proper husbands below ; 

Each one should remember the fitness of things, 

That maidens and men cannot fly without wings. 

Miss NIGHTINGALE AND HER ComPANIONS.—The 
reported horrible sufferings of the English soldiers from 
neglect, as well as wounds and disease, induced a num- 
ber of English ladies to volunteer their services as hos- 
pital nurses. About fifty of these noble women went 
out to Scutari, and are now devoting themselves to their 
sad and most severe duties. The following description 
of the uniform of this fair band of ministering women 
we met with in a sketch designed to make the benevo- 
lent enterprise better known :— 

“ Mary Vaughn was dressed in a loosely-fitting gown 
of gray tweed ; on her arms, she wore white cuffs, which 
were fastened above the elbow ; a checked apron, and a 
plain thick linen cap, completed her attire. When she 
first entered the room, her right hand was pressed against 
her bosom; but she had no sooner removed it, than she 
discovered to view a brown Holland band fastened on 
one shoulder, passing across her chest, and again fast- 
ened at the waist, bound with red, and having the words 
* Scutari Hospital.’ ” 

Some kind people affect to think the practice of medi- 
cine is too arduous for woman’s strength; but is it likely 
any female physicians in our land will undergo the 
hardships, or be exposed to scenes and labors so un- 
feminine as those which the English ladies will have to 
encounter in their hospital duties? 

WomMeEN IN THE CuuRcH.—Bishop Meade says, with 
regard to the disproportion of numbers among professors 
of religion: “ I have administered the rite of confirma- 
tion to thirty persons, only one of whom was a male. 
The number of females on these occasions is often dou- 
ble, treble, yea, quadruple that of the males.” ° 

And yet the ordinance of the churches established by 
the apostles, which gave women an office similar to that 
of deacon, such as Phebe enjoyed, has been abrogated 
by all our American churches. What would be done in 
a church where the members are all females?) Who 
will be deacons then? As women form far the largest 
portion of professing Christians now, does it not seem 
wrong to refuse to appoint from among them “suc« 
corers”’ for the poor and sorrowing of their own sex? 
Phebe was a “succorer of many,’ even of the great 
apostle himself. 





Home For FEMALE SERVANTS IN NEw Yore.— 
A donation of four lots of ground, valued in the aggre- 
gate at $10,000, as a site whereon to erect a building 
for this institution, has been made by Dr. Townsend. 
The present locality of the ‘‘ Home” is at No. 614, Sixth 
Avenue, corner of Thirty-Sixth Street. The gift is a 
noble deed of charity and kindness to the large class of 
unprotected females for whose benefit it is especially 
designed. 


Free ACADEMY For GirRLs.—The liberal men of New 
York are about establishing another institution similar 
to the “ Free Academy for Boys’’ for the benefit of the 


eres 


daughters of their city. When is the “ High School for 
Girls” to be established in Philadelphia? 

Mystic HALL, @ School for Young Ladies, has lately 
been opened at West Medford, near Boston, which pro- 
mises to be among the best in the country. Mrs. Thomas 
P. Smith, the principal, is known to our readers by her 
contributions to the “ Lady’s Book.”’ Her admirable 
sketch— The wonderful Gift that all may give’’-—re- 
ceived high praise from the press. The recent decease 
of her husband has made her own exertions necessary 
for the education of her children. We advise parents 
who wish to have their daughters thoroughly educated 
to examine the character of this school. 

NEWLY-PAINTED Rooms.—The danger of sleeping 
in newly-painted apartments, as it has been repeatedly 
proved, shows that the atraosphere may be the medium 
of conveying the poison. Dr. Good gives a very in- 
structive case in the person of a distinguished surgeon 
of the metropolis, who had sent his family into the 
country whilst his house underwent a thorough paint- 
ing, he himself sleeping in it during the process. About 
a month afterwards, he was attacked with painters’ 
colic, which was not at first recognized, but proved fatal 
to him in another two months. 


CHLOROFORM COUNTERACTED.—Dr. Robert de Lame 
belle, a distinguished physician of Paris, announces 
that a shock of electricity, given to a patient dying from 
the effects of chloroform, immediately counteracts its 
influence, and returns the sufferer to life. 

To CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted : “ For my Daughter’s Album’’—“ First Born’? 
—‘* Lines on the Picture of a Child,” &¢.—" The Scene 
is in the Seer’s Eye’’—** Leon’””—“ April Hours’’—“ One 
Hundred Years,” &¢c.—‘* Sabbath Thoughts,’ &¢.— 
“Lines to an Absent One’—* Taste and Care’”——“‘ The 
Wanderer”—* To Addie’—“ A Plea”—*‘ To-Night”— 
“ My Angel”—* The Christian Woman”—“ The Record 
of a Moment’’—“ Miriam Jenkinson”—* Passages in 
the Life of the Professor’s Daughter’’—and “ Transient 
Thoughts, Nos. 1 and 2.” 

The following articles are declined, some for want of 
room, others for lack of merit: “ Now the Sun shines 
brightly” —“ Birth-day Lines’””—“ To Miss ——”’—* The 
falling Rain’’—* Let us go to Nebraska’’ (the writer 
seems in earnest; we hope he will “go to Nebraska ;” 
but we fear his dreams of “ breezes bland,” &c., as set 
forth in the only stanza we have room for, will be blown 
away by the wild winds of the western prairie when 
he gets there) :— 


* Let us go to Nebraska, that Eden-like land, 

Where the flowers spring in beauty, and the breezes are 
bland ; 

Let us plant there a garden, and dress it with flowers, 

And spend our few days amid its green bowers !”— 


* Christ Stilling the Tempest”—“ The Circassian Slave” 
—* Ballad of the Princess Torakanoff” (the poetry is 
well written, but the subject is not well chosen ; and the 
ballad is too long; the author can have it returned)— 
“ April” (out of season)—‘‘Thought of the Past’’— 
“ Song”—“ Bettie Bell’”— The Crusaders”—“ Elegy” 
—** Childhood’s Home”—“ Te a Lady” (these private 
epistles are seldom interesting to the public)— Familiar 
Faces’’—“ A Lay of the Spring Time’’—*“ Elien Lea,” 
&c.—and “‘ The Lost Opportunity.” 
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Booxs py MAtL.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subecribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

From Parry & McMILLAN (successors to A. Hart, 
late Carey & Hart), corner of Fourth and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia :— 

LECTURES ON ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM 
CHAUCER TO TENNYSON. By Henry Reed. We 
have experienced a melancholy pleasure in the perusal 
of this interesting volume. Aside from its charms as a 
work of literary research and enlightened criticism, the 
quiet and unobtrusive life, and the resigned and peace- 
ful death of the author, even under the most distressing 
and appalling circumstances, are continually brought 
to mind by the pure sentiments of religion and philoso- 
phy which adorn its pages. It will be recollected that 
Professor Reed perished on board the ill-fated steamer 
Arctic, in September, 1854, being on his return to his 
home and native land, in company with a beloved 
sister. For many years previous to his visit to Europe, 
Mr. Reed was Assistant Professor of English literature 
in the University of Pennsylvania, during which period 
the twelve lectures comprised in this volume were de- 
livered before the students in that institution. They 
are honorable to the scholarship of the University, and 
valuable as memorials of the authorship of Philadel- 
phia. They are remarkable for their plain English 
diction and elegant style, as well as for the patient 
research and just comparison by means of which the 
author evidently arrived at his honestly expressed con- 
elusions. And for this reason, although we may occa- 
sionally feel disposed to differ from his decisions in 
regard to the merits or demerits, the beauties or the 
deformities of certain prose and poetical writers named 
in his lectures, yet those decisions are always in lan- 
guage and disposition so amiable, so free from bitter- 
ness and intolerance, that we cannot hesitate to give 
our respect to the heart and mind of him by whom they 
were uttered. The volume is, indeed, a record of the 
free opinions of a good and virtuous man, who evidently 
placed a higher value on the peaceful pursuits of litera- 
ture than upon the turbulent contentions of politics, or 
the wayward intricacies of the legal profession, for 
which he had been originally educated. We want 


more such men as we believe Professor Reed to have ‘ 


been, judging from the work before us, and especially 
do we want those who can appreciate their worth and 
value in the Republic of Literature. We are happy to 
hear that the present volume wiil most probably be 
succeeded by others, embracing valuable selections 
from the literary labors of the lamented Henry REED. 

MORNINGS WITH JESUS. A Series of Devotional 
Readings for the Closet and the Family. Carefully pre- 
pared from Notes of Sermons preached by the late Rev. 
William Jay, of Bath. This is a work of true Christ- 
ian piety, one which will bring its contemplations and 
admonitions home to the heart of every believer in the 
truths of the Gospel. Its practical lessons are prepared 
from Scripture texts for every day in the year. They 
are briefand to the point, every one of them referring 
directly to the performance of some moral and Christian 
duty, which can never be dispensed with on the plea of 
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worldly engagements. To begin the day with right dis- 
positions, even though we may not be secured thereby 
from disappointments, still we may be the better pre- 
pared to meet them. To teach this wholesome lesson 
has been the labor of the author and compiler of this 
pious work. 

CORSICA: Picturesque, Historical, and Social. With 
a sketch of the early life of Napoleon, and an account 
of the Bonaparte, Paoli, Pozzo di Borgo, and other 
principal families. Suggested by a tour in the island 
in 1862. Translated from the German of Ferdinand 
Gregorovius, by Edward Joy Morris. We feel than) ful 
to Mr. Morris for his able translation of this most inte- 
resting work. It is a valuable contribution to historic 
and descriptive literature. The life, character, and 
republican sentiments of Paoli, whose name is inti- 
mately connected with the struggles of our foreiathers 
for liberty, cannot but command the attention and 
veneration of American readers. In his noble plans 
for sustaining the popular liberty of Corsica, we observe 
much that seems to have influenced the framers of our 
own national constitution. Some additional and inte- 
resting incidents in the early life and character of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, notwithstanding it might seem 
that biography had exhausted itself in searching for 
something new in his career, also render the work pecu- 
liarly fascinating. 

We must particularly allude to the handsome man- 
ner in which this firm gets up their works; the finest of 
paper, the best of printing, and the most endurable 
binding. 


From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
Parry & McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

MARCO PAUL AT THESPRINGFIELD ARMORY. 
HARPER’S STORY BOOK. No.4. Little Louvre. 
Both works are handsomely illustrated and beauti- 
fully printed. Every parent should subscribe jor 
* Harper’s Story Book.” 

NORTH AND SOUTH. By the auth®r of “ Mary 
Barton,” etc. This volume is No. 196 of “ Harper’s 
Library of Select Novels."’ Price 374 cents. 

Lest the reader should suppose that this book has 
some relationship to the North and South of Mason's 
and Dixon’s line, we will siate that the incidents, 
which are graphically detailed, refer to the North and 
South of England. 

From Lippincott, Grampo, & Co., No. 14 North 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia :-— 

INGENUE; o7, the First Days of Blood. By Alexan- 
der Dumas. ‘Translated from the original BISS. This 
is a romance founded on the historical events and aha- 
racters of the early French Revolution. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY GUIDE TO THE UNITED 
STATES FOR 1856. Dinsmore & Co., New York, have 
sent us this very useful work. 

From D. AprpLeTon & Co., New York, through C. G. 
HENDERSON, Philadelphia :— 

QUESTIONS OF THE SOUL. By J. T. Hecker. 
Whatever may be the general reputation, or the re- 
ceived opinion in regard to the peculiarities of the faith 
professed by Mr. Hecker, we think that the literary, 
philosophical, and religious character of his work will 
secure for it a greater amount of attention than is usu- 
ally bestowed on similar works of controversy. 
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From J. 8S. ReprieLp, 110 and 112 Nassau Street, 
New York, through W. B. Zieber, Philadelphia — 

SATIRE AND SATIRISTS. By James Hannay, 
author of “Singleton Fontenoy,” ete. This volume 
contains six lectures on the satirical portions of the 
works of Horace, Juvenal, and others, including those of 
Byron and Moore, and on the present aspect of satirieal 
literature. Scholars and critical readers will find much 
to interest them in these lectures. 

COSAS DE ESPANA; or, Geing to Madrid via Barce- 
lona. We find many amusing sketches in this book of 
travels. The character and domestic habits of the 
Spaniards are drawn to the life in this volume, not- 
withstanding that its author pretends to nothing extra- 
ordinary, “and has generally avoided anything having 
the appearance of learned lore or statistical know- 
ledge.”’ 
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THE NEW JERSEY MEDICAL REPORTER. A 
Monthly Journal of Medical and Surgical Science. We 
have received the March number of this valuable medi- 
cal work from the editor and publisher, S. W. Butler, 
M. D., of Burlington, N. J. It contains a number of 
highly interesting papers relating to medical science, 
from foreign as well as American correspondents. This 
work is creditable to the industry and scientific attain- 
ments of the editor, and to the Medical Society of the 
State of New Jersey. 

From GARRETT & Co., New York, through T. B. 
Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

THE VIRGIN QUEEN; or, the Romance of Royalty. 
By J. Frederick Smith, author of ‘* Woman and her 
Mgster,” “Romantic Incidents in the Lives of the 
Queens of England,” etc. Price 60 cents. This is a 
very interesting volume. 

From W. P. Fetripce & Co., Boston, through T. B. 
Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

CHANDLER’S PLAN OF SEVASTOPOL FROM 
PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. Price % cents. This work 
will be interesting and serviceable to those who are 
anxious about the events of the warinthe Crimea. = 

From Bunce & Brotner, 134 Nassau Street, New 
York, through T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. A Novel. By Miss 
Austen, author of “ Sense and Sensibility,” “* Mansfield 
Park,” etc. etc. With a biographical notice of the 
author. This is a new and handsome edition of a 
favorite English novel. As a work of fiction, it has 
few modern competitors. In purity of sentiment and 
soundness of morals, it m perhaps unexceptionable. 
As a literary production, it is admirably calculated to 
win and retain the approbation of readers of taste and 
discernment. At a time when the complaints of the 
reading public are loud and incessant against the worse 
than trashy publications issued day after day, we hope 
that all those who have the courage and the virtue to 
reproduce such rational works as “ Pride and Preju- 
dice” will receive their reward in substantial testimo- 
nialé of approbation. 

THE BANKING HOUSE. A Tale. From “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine.” By Samuel Phillips, author of 
“Caleb Stukely,” ete. In the present times, this tale 
may have its application, and its admonitions for 
banking houses in other locations than that of .ndox. 


Price 25 cents. 
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From H. Lone & Brotuers, New York, through T. 
B. PETERSON, Philadelphia :— 

THE LIFE AND BEAUTIES OF FANNY FERN. 
ll who have read the “ Lite of Fanny Fern,’’ by her- 
self, will, of course, read this volume, which purports to 
give the other side of the question; at least, the book 
will not disappoint those who are admirers of this lady’s 
writings, as it gives a large number of her early eilu- 
sions, now first collected. 

From JaAmMEs FrENcH & Co., Boston, J. C. Denby, 
119 Nassau Street, New York, and T. B. PeTEeRson, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE HISTORY OF THEHEN FEVER. A Humor- 
ous Record. By George P. Burnham. In one volume. 
Illustrated. This volume purports to give the particu- 
lars of an infamous fraud and speculation practised 
upon the public by a set of designing and unscrupulous 
traders, in which its author confesses that he was the 
first to engage and to profit by. The work has some 
pretensions to humor, but it is humor of the lowest 
order—that sort of humor which turns round and laughs 
ata man whom you have successfully cheated. In its 
shameless developments, it has the audacity to compli- 
ment the advantages which duplicity and cunning may 
obtain over honesty and fair dealing, by false and dis- 
honorable pretences. Such books are discreditable to 
American literature, 


From W. P. Fetripce & Co., Boston, J. C. Derby, 
New York, through T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

HARVESTINGS: Sketches in Prose and Verse. By 
Sybil Hastings. The author of these sketches is evi- 
dently a person of warm imagination, and of excellent 
powers as a delineator of character. The stories are, 
therefore, written in an impassioned, but fascinating 
style, and will doubtless prove highly attractive. 

From J. C. Derpy, New York, Puiiurrs, SAMPsoON, 
& Co., Boston, and H. W. Derpy, Cincinnati, through 
Linpsay & BLAKISTON, Philadelphia :— 

A LONG LOOK AHEAD; or, the First Stroke and 
the Last. By A. S. Roe, author of “ James Montjoy ; or, 
I’ve been Thinking,” etc. We have not finished the 
perusal of this excellent story, but we have read enough 
to convince us of its merits and to permit us confidently 
to recommend it to the perusal of others. No young 
man, we think, with the right disposition, will put it 
aside without feeling the better and stronger for its in- 
structions. The sentiments inculcated, and the exam- 
ples presented, are manly, independent, and purely 
American. 


From CartTon & Priiurps, New York :— 

MRS. ELIZABETH FRY. This is a little work in 
size, but important as embodying the substance of Mrs. 
Fry’s example in good works proposed for the young. 
It is a valuable contribution to the Methodist Tract 
Society’s treasury of good books. 


From James Munroe & Co., Boston and Cam- 
bridge :-— 

THE TRIFOLIUM. By Henry W. Carstens. This 
is partly a translation from the German, partly original, 
and altogether a very interesting little book. As a 
Muy-day gift, it would be very appropriate. 

Back numbers of the “ Lady’s Book” can be furnish- 
ed, as the work is stereotyped. 
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Goden’s Arm-Chair. 

Ovcr May NumBer.—We do not think there is any 
falling off yet. The plate in this number is a speaking 
one—** The Motherless Daughter.” Read the beautiful 
verses of Pauline Forsyth. Young ladies, there is a 
wedding-dress for you; and children, see the “* May 
Queen.” As for our literary matter, there we confess- 
edly stand in advance of all others. 

PREPAYMENT OF PostaGe.—On the first of April 
this new regulation went into operation. Those who 
write us making inquiries on any subjects which only 
interest themselves, must inclose a stamp to pay return 
postage. Remember, that a letter placed in the post- 
office, on which the postage is not paid, will not be sent. 

PARTICULAR CAUTION TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS ABOUT 
PostTaGe.—Having received several complaints from 
our subscribers that they are not allowed the benefit of 
prepayment quarterly, we give the following extract 
from the last “‘ Post-Office Book,” page 6: “ Quarterly 
payments in advance may be made, either at the mailing 
office or the office of delivery.” Signed James Campbell, 
P. M. G. 

We have reweighed our “ Book,” and find that it 
does not weigh five ounces; we therefore make another 
extract, with the same signature of James Campbell, 
P. M. G., attached to it: ** Over four ounces and not 
over five ounces 444 cents for three months.” Sub- 
scribers will therefore please resist any attempt made 
to extort more postage than the above extract from the 
post-office laws calls for. An appeal tothe Postmaster- 
General will be answered by that gentleman. 

CAUTION TO THOSE REMITTING MonEy.—Don’t 
depend upon the adhesive matter on the envelops; 
always use a wafer in addition. 

Mrs. HALE is not the Fashion Editor of the “ Lady’s 
Book.’? We may also state that, when an order is re- 
ceived for the fashion department, it is handed to the 
editor of that department, who does not know, nor do 
we, whether the sender is a subscriber or not to the 
*“ Book ;” and, moreover, she will not send an article 
until she receives the cash. She can’t keep books even 
by single entry. We state this fact, inasmuch as some 
of our old subscribers have been offended because goods 
were not sent on credit. 

We do not seek advertising, but will insert one or 
two pages monthly, at $100 per page. We will deal 
with principals only, and not through the intervention 
of any advertising agencies. 

PaTtTeRns of the cloaks in this number, from Brodie’s 
celebrated establishment, our Fashion Editor will fur- 
nish at $1 10 each. Patterns may be selected from 
anything we publish, colored fashion plate, &c., and 
they will be furnished at the prices mentioned in each 
number. 


“T po not know, dear sir, what I should do without 
your ‘Book.’ It is a treasure. The young ladies of 
my academy work many beautiful articles of dress from 
the patterns you give us. We are often told we ought to 
send some of our work to the fair.” 

Va., March 4, 1855. 
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INDECENT Booxs.—We found, upon opening some 
numbers returned to us by a dealer in a neighboring 
State, in every copy there was a printed circular of books 
that we would by no means recommend to our readers. 
We beg all those who receive circulars in their “‘ Books,” 
to remember that we do not put them in, and it is a 
shabby trick of any person to be guilty of such a mean 
action. 


A LETTER from Harper & Brothers informs us that 
the new edition of Mrs. Hale’s “ Woman’s Record” is 
being printed; we shall, therefore, soon be able to sup- 
ply the numerous demands for this great work. 





A SINGULAR MISUNDERSTANDING.—We received a@ 
letter a few days since, of which the following is a 
copy :— 

* DeaR Str: As I saw in your ‘ Lady’s Book’ that 
you will send books to any person who will inclose 
letter-stamps to pay the return postage, you will find 
two stamps in this letter for two books ; please send me 
the ‘ Poems of William Cullen Bryant,’ and ‘ Affeection’s 
Gift,’ and by so doing you will much oblige your friend.” 

And we have no doubt we should haye obliged him 
very much. In the first place, the two stamps would 
not pay one-twentieth part of the postage on the books. 
This reminds us of a circumstance that occurred some 
years since with one of our large weekly papers. It was 
usual at that time to affix the following to the advertise- 
ments addressed to exchanges: ‘ Those who copy this 
advertisement, and send a copy marked to the editors, 
will be entitled to an exchange.”’ 
the publishers received several sheets of foolscap paper 
well written over—and ina letter accompanying the 
MS. the writer informed them that he had copied the 
advertisement, but did not know what they meant by 
marking” it; and he would thank them for a copy of 
the paper as promised. We believe that they considered 
that the copyist had earned the paper, and so sent it. 


In due course of time, 


A Lock or Harr.—Hair is at once the most delicate 
and lasting of our materials, and survives us, like love. 
It is so light, so gentle, so escaping from the idea of 
death, that with a lock of hair belonging to a child or 
friend, we may almost look up to heaven and compare 
notes with the angelic nature—may almost say: “I 
have a piece of thee here, not unworthy of thy being 
now.”’—Leigh Hunt, 

HAIR ORNAMENTS.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, 
or ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion 
Editor. A very large number of ordets have recently 
been filled, and the articles have given great satisfac- 
tion. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beau- 
tiful articles :— 

Breast-pins, from $4 to $12. 
Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10, 
Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 
Rings, from $1 to $2. 
Necklaces, from $4 50 to $7. 
Fob-chains, from $4 to $8. 

Our PATTERNS.—Ladies do not seem to be aware 
that these patterns are fac-similes of the originals in 
color, trimming, &c. At a distance, they would be 
taken for the garment itself. They could be worn ina 
tableau without being detected. 
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A GooD OrrEeR.—The editor of the Gallatin “ Argus” 
says: “No periodical sustains itself with more uni- 
formity in the excellence of its contents, or the splendor 
of its inimitable engravings, than Godey’s, and we take 
xreat pleasure in recommending it to our readers as a 
literary treasure which no family should be without. 
Send three dollars to Louis A. Godey, 113 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, and if, at the end of next year, you don’t 
say you have had your money’s worth, why we will 
agree that you may stop your subscription to Godey, on 
condition that you are never again to borrow our number, 
which, by the way, we expect to file next year; and, 
while we think of it, we will take occasion to say to our 
dear friends, that if they want ‘ Godey,’ we will cheer- 
fully lend them three dollars to pay for it, but must be 
excused for keeping our own ‘ Godey’ in the office.” 

From among hundreds of testimonials to the merits 
of the literary matter in the “ Lady’s Book,” we select 
the following, from that excellent paper, “ The Gem and 
Advertiser,” of Middletown, Pa.:— 

* Godey is the only one of the magazine publishers 
of the present age who has not fallen into the error of 
patronizing the overwrought style and flash literature 
of the present day; and that the merits of the ‘ Lady’s 
Book’ are appreciated is evident from the unusual favor 
which it receives at the hands of the public.” 








Gopey’s GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS FROM PAINT- 
INGS BY THE First MAstTers.—No. 4 of this work is 
now ready, price 50 cents. The whole four numbers 
will be sent on receipt of $2. They contain about 125 
engravings. This is the cheapest set of engravings in 
the world, 

Tue handsomest store in the United States is now to 
be seen in Philadelphia—that of T. W. Evans & Co., 
Chestnut Street between Eighth and Ninth—the largest 
and most varied stock of dry gvods, accommodating and 
gentlemanly proprietors, pretty, engaging young ladies 
to wait upon you. Read the account of Aladdin’s 
palace, and it will save us the trouble of giving a de- 
scription, 

As an excellent advertising medium, and in a good 
paper, we recommend the “ Citizen and Gazette,” of 
Pulaski, Tenn. 


PRECISELY TIE POSITION WE HAVE BEEN AIMING 
Fror.—The McConnellsburg “ Democrat” says: “In 
many families the ‘ Lady’s Book’ is indispensable, and 
fills a place which otherwise would be void. It is indeed 
a pleasant firesi@e companion, and the publisher, among 
the fair sex at least, is the most popular man in the 
United States.” 

A PROPOSAL to & young lady should be written with 
the ink here described :-— 

REAL GOLDEN Inx.—Proeure a book of leaf-gold, take 
out the leaves gently, and grind them in a mortar, with 
a piece of honey about the size of a hazelnut, until it 
is thoroughly intermixed with the gold, then add a little 
water and re-work it; put the whole into a phial, shake 
it well. Let it remain an hour or two, and the gold will 
deposit at the bottom of the phial. Pour off the liquor, 
aud add weak prepared gum in its stead, sufficient to 
mke it flow freely from the pen or camel’s-hair pencil. 
When required for use, shake it occasionally. 
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For the information of our lady readers, we give a 
description of the dress worn by Her Majesty of France 
at a late ball: A gown of white embroidered tulle, with 
a number of narrow flounces; in the hair a white 
aigrette, the bandeaux turned up at each side with a 
rose and foliage in diamonds; ornaments of emeralds 
and brilliants. 

Ir will be seen by an advertisement on our cover 
that we have introduced a new club—*‘ Godey’s Lady’s 
Book” and “ Harper’s Magazine,’’ for $4 50. 





Miss WiLBuR’s “ CrocHET-BooK.’’—We have re- 
ceived a fresh supply of this work, and wiil furnish it 
to our subscribers for 26 cents. 





WHILE reading the following, we held our handker- 
chief ready to catch the falling tear, until we came to 
the last verse :— 

He stood upon the wave-washed shore, 
That man of giant form; 

He seemed some Titan, at whose beck 
Would quail the angry storm. 


Beside him stood a maiden fair, 
So full of quiet grace, 

It seemed the glory of the skies 
Was mirrored in her face. 


Then gravely turned that stately man, 
With aspect full of woe, 

To where the maid, with graceful air, 
Was leaning on the hoe— 


And, while the tears rained down her cheeks, 
Remarked unto his daughter, 
* It ain’t much use, my Seiry Ann, 
A clamming at high water!” 


PHILADELPHIA Post-OFrriceE.— We are now as 
proud of our post-office as we always have been of our 
postmaster, John Miller, Esq. Everything worked well 
with him even in his abominable old quarters; and, 
now we have got the office in Dr. Jayne’s new building, 
we may hope, with the honest old Dutchman, that it will 
be “better as well.” The apartments are admirably 
arranged, excellent accommodations for every branch 
of the business, plenty of delivery bexes and windows; 
and now, instead of having our immense bags of “ La- 
dy’s Books’’ standing in the street exposed to all kinds 
of weather, they are sent down an inclined plane into 
the basement, where they are immediately assorted. 
Mr. Miller, like a gallant man as he is, has also taken 
good care of the ladies; a neat little apartment is pro- 
vided for them while waiting for their letters. We 
think we can trace throughout the whole arrangement 
that the indefatigable post-office agent, Col. Hughes, 
has had a word to say in the matter. Whether so or 
not, the editorial paternity owe their thanks for the 
accommodativns that have been afforded them. 

Actine CHARADES.—It will be seen that in this 
number we have varied this source of amusement. The 
charade in this number is a speaking one. We shall 
alternate them. 

“ ALONE.”—This celebrated novel, Sy our contribu- 
tor, Marion Harland, has been translated into French, 
and published in Paris. 
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WE ask attention to Oakford’s Fashions in this num- 
ber. There is no man more indefatigable in caterihg 
for the fair sex—always excepting ourself—than Charles 
Oakford. There is only one fault that we have to find 
with him, and that is his vanity. He thinks that he is 
as good-looking as we are; but we pardon him, as he is 
a co-laborer with ourself to please the ladies, and he 
receives 80 many compliments from them that it makes 
him vain. He came very near being burnt out a few 
weeks since, as the house next door to his splendid 
store was completely destroyed by fire; but his stock 
escaped with very little damage. A day after, and no 
one would have supposed that a fire had been in his 
neighborhood. Our lady subscribers, when visiting this 
city, should give Oakford a call. 

THERE is an excellent little publication in this city 
called the “ Bizarre,’”? which we have before commend- 
ed for its admirable editorials and selections. It is also 
very judicious in its praise, and we therefore feel the 
more highly complimented by the following notice from 
it. We have often said that our “ Book” contains that 
to obtain which you would have to take at least 
three other magazines; but the “ Bizarre” goes further. 
It says: “ The household and personal matters in the 
closing pages are worth the price of the number, for 
they are such as you might hunt through an entire 
library without lighting upon. The various banquet, 
then, served up in the body of the number, may fairly 
be considered as ‘thrown into the bargain.’ If the 
*jadies,’ to whom it is especially addressed, do not each 
and all find in the present number somewhat suited to 
their taste, something equally pleasing and instructive, 
we know not where they will go to find it.” 

Just hear the scandalous fellow: *‘ Ladies with good 
ancles (real or supposed) are fond of wearing short pet- 
ticoats. If you see a woman whose petticoats are 
invariably long—fashion or no fashion—you may de- 
pend upon it that her ancles are thick.” 

We take this from the Bellefontaine “ Whig:” “ To 
appreciate Godey’s ‘ Lady’s Book,’ it must be seen and 
read. It is just the work that a matron of refined taste 
would desire to read herself, and to place in the hands 
of the young ladies of her household.” No higher praise 
ean be given. 

Tue Boston “ Star Spangled Banner,” in speaking of 
our fashion plates, does us but justice. We have al- 
ways endeavored to avoid the stiffness that usually 
accompanies the fashions in other magazines. We 
have endeavored to make them look as if they were in 
action, not merely standing upright as a ciothes-horse— 
a mere article to hang clothes on. It says :— 

“*Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox.’—We notice that the 
fashion plates are executed in the highest style of art, 
and, contrary to established usage, the figures are mo- 
dels of beauty and elegance. They look like sensible 
women, whose features are human, whose expression 
is natural and lovely; thus rendering the ‘latest fash- 
ion’ tenfold more attractive than when fastened upon a 
mincing, smirking, disgusting caricature. This is de- 
eidedly an improvement; and we congratulate the 
ladies in that they may now gaze upon a ‘fashion 
plate,’ in which the fashionable lady is not satirized. 
The ‘ Book’ contains its usual variety of usefal and 
entertaining matter.’ 
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PAULINE ForsytH.—We find our exchanges in 
every direction copying the stories written by this lady, 
and they are very enthusiastic in their praises of her. 
The Hamilton “ Courier” says: ‘* We think the stories 
by this authoress are the most graphic descriptions of 
Southern life we have ever read. Is she a Southern 
lady, Godey?” The Madison ‘* Express” says: “ In 
humor, she surpasses any female writer in this coun- 
try.” 

yrs * 

WE are now publishing our tenth edition of the 
January, February, and March numbers, and we are 
truly grateful to the public, particularly the ladies, for 
their earnest support of their own publication—the only 
authority in this country upon all matters intended for 
their particular benefit. A lady writes us from Vir- 
ginia: “I have embroidered by some of your patterns, 
and find them very beautiful—much prettier worked 
than in the pattern. The imitation of Dresden china 
is very pretty, and I intend making a number for my- 
self and friends. I like your hints to borrowers, and 
only wish they could be taken; but, as I am the only 
subscriber in this neighborhood, my book has been 
loaned out all the time.’’ 

WE were wrong in stating that Mr. Rapp was the 
patentee for the Railroad Drawbridge and Switch Safety 
Telegraph. Wm. C. McRea is the nameof the inventor. 
While upon the subject of Rapp, of gold-pen notoriety, 
we give the following extract of a letter addressed to 
him from Augusta, Geo.: “This pen I have used for 
nearly three years, and would not part with it for any 
consideration.—J. C. R.””. The pen that we are now 
writing with has been in use quite as long as that. 





Tue following are our sentiments, believing that we 
can distribute $500 among several of our lady acquaint- 
ances, to be disposed of by them, as they always do 
everything judiciously, to more advantage than $5000 
can be distributed by one of the giant charity compa- 
nies, or by so called city missionaries. One of these 
latter called and pressed some tickets upon us, and re- 
quested, if we found a case that wanted relief, to 
endorse our name upon the ticket. We soon found one, 
and did as we were desired; and, although the family 
were starving for want of provisions, and freezing for 
want of fuel, no notice was taken. We then wrote a 
personal note, which had no better effect; and this 
street missionary never called on the family, nor gave 
them any relief. In the mean time, we contributed and 
took up a subscription, got the man work, and he is now 
doing well. But to the extract :— 

“The public err greatly when they allow other than 
themselves to handle their charity money. There is not 
& mn or woman in this city who has a cent to give but 
who knows somebody who greatly needs it, and it is the 
height of folly to pass it over to third hands to distri- 
bute. The greatest evil of this city is misdirected 
charity. It is the chief cause of all our murders, rob- 
beries, poverty, and their kindred evils.” 

WE have received a circular from W. B. Hodges & 
Co., Prairie Mount, Miss., wanting us to furnish them 
with the “ Lady’s Book” at a less price than we are 
“ willing to offer it tothe public.” We shall do no suca 
thing. ‘The public is our best customer, and it would be 
very ungrateful in us to do it. We now state that we 
repudiate any such agency. 
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A LETTER FROM NesrRaskA.—A lady friend, who 
sends us a club from this place, writes as follows :— 

“ Ma. GoprEY—DEAR Sir‘ This, no doubt, will be an 
agreeable surprise to you—a club coming from the far- 
famed Nebraska, which place, a few months ago, was 
the abode of the red man. This club comes from a 
newly laid out city, named Kearney City. It has been 
occupied by Colonel Kearney for a number of years as a 
government fort. It is one of the most beautiful sites 
for a city on the Missouri River, being 700 miles above 
St. Luis, and has natural advantages that cannot be 
surpassed by any other city in the Western States— 
timber, limestone, coal, and numerous running springs, 
with one of the most mild and healthy climates, our 
winters resembling your Apriland May. I shall not 
stop at this, but, in a few weeks, will endeavor to send 
you another club. I have been a subscriber to the 
* Book’ for 20 years. M. McM.” 

We were, indeed, almost as much surprised as when 
we received a club from Honolulu, Sandwich Islands. 
Gratified, of course, we were, and return our thanks to 
the Indy who sent us the subscribers. 

Since writing the above, we have received a club 
frem Fort Scott, Kansas Territory, and a subscriber 
from Liberia. 

JereEMy TAYLOR says: “ No man can tell, but he 
that loves his children, how many delicious accents 
make a man’s heart dance in the pretty conversation 
of those dear pledges; their childishness, their stam- 
mering, their little angers, their innocence, their imper- 
fections, their necessities, are s0 many little emanations 
of joy and comfort to him that delights in their persons 
and society ; but he that loves not his wife and chil- 
dren, feeds a lioness at home, and broods a nest of sor- 
rows; and blessing itself cannot make him happy.” 

And what long letters one parent can write to the 
other, who is absent, about their little sayings and 
doings! It would be trash, and in bad taste, if written 
to any other person. 


“ Brotuer Tom.”—The history of this story is 
somewhat singular. We purchased and published it 
originally. It was then copied into an English maga- 
zine, being first altered to suit the English market. A 
celebrated magazine in a neighboring city, thinking it a 
first-rate English story, copied it; and now another 
English magazine has inserted it again as a first-rate 
American story. We do not think that any etory has 
ever crossed the Atlantic so often. No doubt it will be 
again copied here, and credited to the London magazine. 


WHAT BORROWERS ARE MADE OF.—The following 
is from a lady in a neighboring town :— 

“ Inclosed please find ten dollars for a club of six 
subscribers. Immediately on receipt of the January 
number I sallied out, ‘ Book’ in hand, and calling on my 
most inveterate borrowers first, presented the ‘ Book,’ 
and urged their subscribing. I regret to say, I met with 
little suecess among them, or else I could have sent you 
double the number of names. I raised the club in self- 
Jesence, and deserve no thanks at your hands. 

“FP. H., Pa,” 

Tue New York “ Dutchman,” a witty and widely 
circulated paper, says: “* Unlike the custom of some 
magazines at this season, we perceive no diminution in 
tne quality of this general favorite.” 
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Tue following, which we clipped from one of our ex- 
changes, we presume was written by an old acquaint- 
ance of ours, now enjoying his first baby. His wife 
writes us that he makes a most exemplary husband, 
and never makes Rye faces when he has to get up at 
night to get the babyadrink. In the political language 
of the day, “ he has seen Sam :”— 

* People love babies as they do flowers. Gentlemen, 
especially, who are fond of flowers, like babies, the 
sweetest of them all to carry in their hands, just as they 
would put a carnation in their button-holes. 

“ How babies and butterflies do swarm in summer, to 
be sure! It is then they are on the wing. Pray, don’t 
try to keep them from flying about and alighting here 
and there when something strikes their fancy, opening 
and shutting their hands and wings a while, then flit- 
ting away again. Ye that have babies, don’t go any- 
where without them. Better leave your purse behind, 
it will be less missed. The light of your eyes will be 
quenched, and your tongue will miss its inspiration. 
What a literally everlasting topic is the baby! She 
does this, she did that. Baby laughed in her sleep. 
Her mother does believe it was because she saw some- 
thing, which one so lately from the skies could only 
behold. Baby can say this word, and hides away 
sometimes from her mamma, though al] but her nose 
and eyes are in plain sight. 

“ Ye, who have no baby! get the lawful ownership 
of one as soon as possible. You don’t know what a 
fountain of pure felicity itis. The baby is the light and 
joy of the whole house. The sweet little creature is the 
brightest jewel in your cabinet, and ornamental to your 
drawing-room ; the choicest garland in your garden; 
most inexhaustible of entertaining company. There is 
no solitude where a baby is. Care and trouble disap- 
pear at the approach of the laughing little cherub. She 
is chloroform to your anxieties, and exhilarating gas to 
your pleasures. A graceful vine she will be to you in 
youth, which will support you in the infirmities of age.” 

An EXPERIMENT WORTH TRYING.—A French 
chemist asserts that, if tea be ground like coffee before 
hot water is poured upon it, it will yield nearly double 
the amount of its exhilarating qualities. Another 
writer says: “‘ If you put a piece of lump sugar the size 
of a walnut into the teapot, you will make the tea in- 
fuse in one-half the time.” This last we have tried 
successfully. 


LETTER FROM A Lapy.—“I intend getting you one 
subscriber at least, even if I have to pay for the ‘ Book’ 
and present it to some one; and, if I have to do that, I 
shall try to find some one that can appreciate it, so that 
they will be sure to subscribe for it themselves ever after. 
As for myself, I somewhat resemble the man that never 
lad an overcoat until quite old, and then wondered how 
any man could get along without one; so, although I 
have been a subscriber but one year, I cannot help 
wondering how any lady can do without the ‘ Lady’s 
Book.’ Whenever I get the ‘ Book,’ Ialways commence 
at the ‘ Arm-Chair,’ as it seems like reading a real letier 
from a friend. A. G., 0.” 


Here is our poetic friend again, the editor of the 
Norristown “ Olive Branch :”— 
“ We never were permitted to look 
On a prettier thing than the ‘ Lady’s Book ;’ 
Except ’twas a lady—her name we won't tell— 
We know nothing else that can ‘ Godey’ excel.” 
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ARTHUR’s PATENT SELF-SEALING AIR-TIGHT PRE- 
SERVING CANS AND JARs.—The time is now at hand 
when housekeepers will have an opportunity of trying 
these vessels, so admirably adapted for the easy pre- 
servation of fresh fruits and vegetables by hermetically 
sealing. In the April number of the “ Lady’s Book,” 
we gave drawings and a full descriptionof them. We 
now state, for the information of our readers, that a 
manufactory has been commenced in this city by 
Messrs. Arthur, Burnham, & Co., and a store opened by 
them at No. 60 South Tenth Street (Assembly Building), 
for the sale of these cans and jars, where the various 
sizes may be obtained, all prepared for sealing. 

The process of sealing, as has been stated, is very 
simple, only requiring the lid to be heated and pressed 
into a tenacious cement. The removal of the lid, when 
the vessels are to be opened, is accomplished with as 
little trouble as the sealing. Directions for sealing and 
unsealing accompany the vessels. 

By aid of these cans and jars, housekeepers may not 
only keep ripe fruits in a fresh condition for winter use, 
but they may preserve them, if desired, with half the 
quantity of sugar usually employed for sweetmeats. 
Pound for pound of sugar, it is well known, not only 
destroys the flavor of fruit in preserving, but renders it 
so sweet as to pall upon the taste. A sure method of 
preserving with half, or less than half the quantity of 
sugar, is therefore a most desirable thing. 

We advise our lady friends, as soon as the first ripe 
fruits appear, to procure some of these vessels and try 
them. As the hermetical sealing is perfect, and easily 
accomplished, the resu)t will depend on the degree and 
manner of applying the heat. Every housekeeper 
should make herself familiar with the mode of doing 
this. Heat is the agent by which all fresh fruits and vege- 
tables are preserved. Some require a higher, and some a 
lower degree of heat. The usual manner of applying 
the heat is to fill the can or jar with fruit, place it in a 
vessel of water, and heat the water up to the degree 
required by the particular kind of fruit. 

Where the fruit is merely stewed with a small quan- 
tity of sugar, the jars or cans may be filled while the 
fruit is hot, and at once sealed. The contents will re- 
main unchanged in flavor for any length of time. By 
this last process, the tea-table may be supplied through 
the fall, winter, and early spring with a variety of fresh 
stewed fruits, such as cherries, plums, gages, peaches, 
pears, &. Peaches and tomatoes are among the easiest 
things preserved, and housekeepers, at the season when 
these are over-abundant in the market, and cheap, may, 
at a small cost, layin a liberal supply for table use dur- 
ing the winter. 

We cannot but regard this as one of the most useful 
inventions that has for a long time appeared, as it 
meets so directly the wants of all classes in the com- 
munity. Weshall take pleasure in receiving the orders 
of any of our friends in the country, and forwarding 
these vessels. We have examined them, and are satis- 
fied that they will accomplish all that has been claimed. 
Indeed, as we stated in a previous number of the 
* Lady’s Book,” they were fully tested last year. 


DRESSMAKERS—A NEW IDEA.—The editor of the 
Fulton “ Gazette’ says: “‘ We have heretofore lent our 
copy to milliners and dressmakers, who wished to avail 
themselves of the fashions: but we commence with the 
January number to say that Godey forbids it—the re- 
quest is but reasonable—and we comply. It is not un- 
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frequently the case that dressmakers give more thau 
the cost of a year’s subscription for a single pattern; 
but that is because they cannot borrow a magazine that 
contains it. If their work is worth the money they 
charge for it, so is ours, and so is Godey’s, and we shall 
not help defraud him of it.” 

We hope, after thie, that the milliners and dress- 
makers of Fulton will have the decency to subscribe, 
and not borrow. 


WE suspect that there are but few ladies who would 
not take the alternative. The following is from the 
Oregon “ Spectator,’”? Oregon Territory. We send a 
pretty large lot of ** Books”’ to this Pacific region :— 

“The lady who neither takes nor admires ‘ Godey’s 
Lady’s Book,’ deserves to live and die in the dull rounds 
and stale pleasures of single blessedness, or be the wife 
of an old fogy who would compel her to adopt the anti- 
quated fashions of her grandmother. That’s a fact.” 

Tue Planter’s Bank, at Nashville, Tenn., has done 
us the honor to adopt, for the vignette of one series of 
its notes, the sketch on the left of the first page of the 
cover of the “‘ Lady’s Book.”’ 

f a 

Tue following remarks by Mrs. Jameson upon Da- 
guerreotypes will readily be recognized as the opinions 
of many persons when looking at their own or the 
Daguerreotype of a friend :— 

* One reason why the Daguerreotype portraits are in 
general so unsatisfactory, may perhaps be traced toa 
natural law, though I have not heard it suggested. It 
is this: Every object that we behold we see not with 
the eye only, but with the soul; and this is especially 
true of the human countenance, which, in so far as it is 
the expression of mind, we see through the medium of 
our own individual mind. Thus a portrait is satisfac- 
tory in go far as the painter has sympathy with his 
subject, and delightful to us in proportion as the resem- 
blance reflected through his sympathies is in accordance 
with our own. Now, in the Daguerreotype there is no 
such medium, and the face comes before us without 
passing through the human mind and brain to our 
apprehension. This may be the reason why a Da- 
guerreotype, however beautiful and accurate, is seldom 
satisfactory or agreeable, and that, while we acknow- 
ledge its truth as to fact, it always leaves something for 
the sympathies to desire.” 

THE following is recommended as a most economical 
water-filter: “‘An earthenware funnel (over the tube 
of which let a sponge be fixed, and over that spread 
bird sand) will produce a constant supply of crystal 
nectar fit for the gods.” 

“THE BooK OF THE TOILET.”—We are now on our 
tenth thousand of this very useful work for the ladies. 
The sale of this ladies’ indispensable has been very 
large. It contains receipts for almost everything that 
can interest a lady. Price 25 cents. 

Our Fashion Editor has on hand some most beautiful 
patterns for netted anti-macassars, also collar patterns 
and crochet mats, which are too large for the «+ Book.” 
Twenty-five cents each. 

“How TO MAKE A Dress.”—We can now send this 
work to all who have ordered it, our new edition beng 
ready. Price 25 cents. 
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PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. $ 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp. 

“CC. N.,” Ancram Lead Mines, N. Y.—Will give your 
letter in our June number. ; 

“ Mary and Bertha.”"—Your request will be attended 
to, but perhaps not this year. ‘ 

“ Miss A. L. D.”—Would oblige you, but we can’t’) 
devote more than two pages to music. 

“Miss Carvie.”—That is a very delicate question. ; 
Dr. Abernethy was once asked by a patient if he might » 
eat of some particular dish. “ Do you like it?” “ Yes.’”? ; 
“ Does it agree with you?’ “ Yes.’ “Then eat it.’ $ 
The same, we suppose, will apply to kissing. | 

‘* Meta.”"—There would be no indelicacy in writing to ; 
him; but the better plan would be to get some friend, 
male or female, to ask an explanation of him. é 

“ Miss M, S.’’—Sent patterns Feb. 15th. 

“ Mrs. O. V."—Sent “ Bible Reading-Book”’ 16th. 

“Mrs. G. D. M.”’—Sent silk by mail 17th. 

« Mrs. M. C. B.”—Sent patterns and Toilet Book 17th. 

“ Miss M. D. O.”"—-Sent Rapp’s pen 18th. } 

“ Mrs. V. R.”—Sent hair ear-rings 19th. 

“ Miss A. R. T.”°—Sent music 19th. ? 

«“ Mrs. T. S. °—Sent “ Bible Reading Book” 20th. ; 

“M. D.”—Sent Rapp’s pen 2ist. $ 

* Miss B. A.”’—Sent “* Book of Toilet,’”’ and “ How to 
Make a Dress,” 22d. 2 

“Mrs. H. V. A."—Sent silk 22d. ; 

“ Miss J. L. P...—Sent sewing-machine by Kinsley’s 
express 23d. 

“ Mrs. M. O. H.’.—Sent collars 24th. ; 

“Mrs. R. H. T.”—Sent patterns 24th 2 

“ Mrs. M. O. M.”—Sent “ Nursery Basket” 26th. 

** Miss T. S.”"—Sent “ Nursery Basket” 26th, 

“G. V. K.”—Sent hair ornaments 26th. . 

“WwW. H. C.""—Sent hair ornaments 26th, é 

“ Mrs. 8. A. E.”—Sent chart 27th. { 

“Mrs. A. R.”—Sent patterns 27th. ‘ 

“Mrs. M. C. A.”—Sent bonnet and cloak by Harn- } 
den’s express 28th. 

“ Miss A. P. R.’’—Sent patterns March Ist. } 

“ Mrs. E. F.”"—Sent patterns, and “ How to Make a { 
Dress,” Ist. § 

“ Miss H. A. Q.”—Sent hair ear-rings Ist. 

“ Miss S. A. S.’’—Sent your box by mail lst. 

“E. H. N. P.”—Sent patterns 3d. 

“ Mrs. R.”—Sent hair bracelet 3d. 

“ A. D. M.”—Sent hair-rings and book 5th. 

“ Miss E. F.”—Sent bonnet by Kinsley’s express 5th. 

“ Mrs. H. R. P.’’—Sent patterns 6th. 

“Mrs. H. W.’’—Sent patterns 6th. 

* Mrs. V. L.”’—Sent hair pin 6th. 

“ Mrs. E.”’—Sent patterns 6th. 

“ Miss M. E, T.”—Sent toil ciré 6th. 

“ Subseriber, Fond du Lac.’’—We are always anxious 
to oblige, but the information you ask would fill about 
twenty pages of the “ Book.” 

The manufacture of Honiton lace is done in the fac- 
tories in England, and is worked by hand, we believe. 

“D. J. N.”— Mischief” was correct. The original 
explanation about Charades, published in the December { 
number, will be republished in our next number. | 
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“ Mrs. R. H. opr nt pattern for emb’d night-cap 6th. 
“Mrs. S. M. K. A.”"—Sent patterns and “ Nursery 
Book’? 7th. , 

“ Mrs. M. A. H.”—Sent cottons 8th. 


“Mrs. E. A. W.”—Where is Ashton Depot? There 
is no such place in the post-office book. We can’t send 
the pin until we find out where to send it. We have 
often requested our correspondents always to give us 
the name of the State as well as the town. It is better 
always to give town, county, and State. 

“ Miss M. L. S.”—We get fashions before others, be- 
cause we have an especial arrangement. 

“Mrs. L. A. V. W.”—Sent patterns 8th 

* Miss R. P.”"—Sent gloves 8th. 

* Miss H. S.’’—Sent patterns 9th. 

“ Mrs. V. S. O.”—Sent patterns for embroidered break- 
fast-cap 9th. 

* Miss M. A. W.”—Sent stockings 9th. 

** G, A. H.’’—Sent note-paper by mail 9th. 

“ Mrs. S. C. E.’’—Sent silks 10th. 

* Alice.’’—Sent silks 12th. 

“ Miss M. A. N.”—Sent embroidery patterns for front 
of skirt 12th. 

* Miss E. E. F,.’’—Sent patterns for worsted work 12th. 

“Mrs. L. G. M.”—Sent embroidery pattern for in- 
fant’s dress 12th. 

“Miss J. B. M.’—An engagement-ring is worn on 
the wedding-finger. 

“ Miss F. J. C.’’—Sent gloves 13th. 

“ Mrs. M. E. M. A.”’—Sent patterns 15th. 

* Mrs. R. J.”"—Sent hair ear-rings 15th. 

Miss H. J. A.’’—Sent pattern for emb’d collar 15th. 

“NN. L. C."—Sent patterns 15th. 

“Mrs. R. A. O.’"—Sent box by Adams’s express 15th. 

“ Carrie.”,—Rings can be made of a gentleman’s hair. 

“A. R. B.”—There is no necessity of wearing a white 
cravat or white kid gloves. 

“ A. F. J.”—Ground glass can be imitated on window 
panes by putting on a very thin coating of paint, or rub- 
bing them with putty. 

“ Miss R.’’—Spirits of wine is one of the best mate- 
rials for cleaning gold embroidery. 

“A. B. C.”—Can get it for $12 or $16, and either price 
will cover all commission. 











€ entre-Table Gossip. 


MUSICAL PRACTICE.—No. 5. 


StyLe.—The folly of those who attempt to sing opera- 
tic music without long vocal) practice is evident from 
the simple fact of its being written expressly for those 
whose voices have reached the highest pitch of cu!tiva- 
tion, by years of patient and laborious industry, often 
commenced in childhood. Few amateurs, even with 
the best instruction, are ever capable of rendering 
operatic music properly; and our advice on this point 
to the self-taught vocalist would be to avo.d almost 
entirely any such selections. 

We know that “ everybody sings Italian,” and “ no- 
body sings English,” nowadays ; and yet a fine ballad 
style is rarer and more generally pleasing, even in the 
best society. 

The pupil can tell, with the vocal praetice we have 
presupposed, from the key and general style of an aria, 
whether she can do justice to it or to herself, after a 
careful study. The exercise of common sense is the 
foundation of all good styles, whether of dress, writing, 
or music, an avoidance of the impossible, and thoreugh 
finish in what is attempted. 

There is as much sense as sarcasm, particularly as 
regards the affectation of the auditor, in Bayley’s jeu 
d@esprit on the point in question :— 
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“ The English words seem so phlegmatic, 

Italian is aristocratic ; 

I know that the sound is ecstatic, 
Whatever the meaning may be. 

I don’t mean to say that I know it, 

As for learning I’d not undergo it; 

If ignorant, why should one show it? 
Don’t sing English ballads to me. 


“Ive now got the music-book ready; 

Do sit up, and sing, like a lady, 

A recitative from Tancredi ! 
And something about “ Palpiti.” 

Sing forte when first you begin it, 

Piano the very next minute, 

And they ’ll ery, “‘ What expression there ’s in it! 
Don’t sing English ballads to me!”’ 


There is not the same inducement to sing English 
ballads now, we acknowledge, as when Bayley wrote 
his charming lyrics, and Moore, Mrs. Norton, and other 
real poets were adding almost weekly to the portfolio 
of the music publishers. Yet their songs are just as 
sweet now, when they are made fashionable by a favor- 
ite prima donna. Was Madame Bishop ever more 
rapturously encored than for “ The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer”? And, though Catharine Hayes rendered the 
favorite Italian arias even more purely and delicately 
than this old favorite of the public, who has forgotten 
the hush of silence, the unbidden tears that fullowed 
“The Harp that once through Tara’s Halls,’ or the 
still more plaintive “ Savourneen Delish?’ 

It was feeling, in the last instance, sympathy with 
the words and music, that gave Miss Hayes the power 
over her audience, the true expression of the sentiment 
in both; and this makes the charm of a pure ballad 
style. If she had executed the music perfectly, and 
* mouthed” or slurred over the song; or, on the con- 
trary, though giving every word with feeling and dis- 
tinctness, had been unable to render the music, the 
charm would have been destroyed. We instance this 
well-known example to convey, by illustration, the 
principal points of notice in a properly executed song or 
ballad. 

For plain hints, then: Choose standard and approved 
songs, recommended both by words and music; avoid 
trashy and ephemeral, though popular ballads. 

Do not be afraid of the beautiful, because it is calli 
* old-fashioned.” 

Practise thoroughly, even though you may be abie to 
read at sight, both the melody and the accompaniment ; 
particularly remember not to neglect the last as of no 
consequence. A slovenly instrumentation mars the 
best vocalization. 

There is one great fault of untaught singers, more 
properly belonging to “ tone,’? commonly called “ catch- 
ing the breath.” Never take breath audibly; the end 
of a musical phrase is the proper place to recover it. 
Many masters commence their lessons by teaching the 
pupil to inhale to the full extent of the lungs, and emit 
the air as slowly as possible. This is a prelude to the 
right practice of the scale. 

Open the mouth wide, but avoid grimaces; a plea- 
sant, smiling expression is to be cultivated. 

Pronounce the words distinctly, as if speaking them. 
Only Italian can be slurred. 

Simplicity, force, and expression are the three most 
needful elements in the style usually considered as 
belonging to English songs, vivacity to Irish, and ten- 
derness to Scotch melodies. 


® 
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GARDEN BORDERS. 


Ovr lady readers in rural districts are now enjoying 
& greater pleasure than all the “spring shopping” in 
the world can give. 

Their “ openings” are of sweet-scented violets and 
lilies of the valley; hyacinths, with their purple bells ; 
brown-leaf buds, and velvet lawns, flashing into life 
and beauty. Gardening-gloves and harvest walking- 
shoes are in demand ; the trowel and the pruning-knife 
are daily companions. There are new walks to be laid 
out ; new hedges planted ; standard roses to be renewed ; 
shrubbery injured by the frosts of the last bitter Decem- 
ber to be replaced; and all these require at least super- 
vision from “ the lady of the mansion.” 

Nor is the honest face of the kitchen-garden to be 
despised, with its fresh earthy smell, and those brown 
smooth beds, so trimly cut, so evenly spaded. We are 
writing in the country—this present article—and in a 
neighborhood where kitchen-gardens are by no means 
as unpicturesque as in the remote district in which our 
school vacations were passed. There, as we recollect, a 
few straggling currant and lilac bushes near the gate; 
two or three plum-trees by the fence, with white-washed 
trunks and warped, neglected branches; a hed of beets, 
of beans, turnips, and carrots; a patch of corn; and 
one row of peas (successions were unheard of), and the 
garden was catalogued. 

Here we have gravelled paths and box-bordered beds, 
& grape arbor, a forcing frame, grafted fruit-trees, and 
carefully trimmed clumps of raspberries, blackberries, 
currants, and gooseberries ; the strawberry vines giving 
promise of their white blossoms and scarlet fruit, and 
such a catalogue of vegetables as would bewilder our 
then worthy entertainers, to whom celery was mythical, 
and tomatoes and Lima beans scarcely afforded: luxuries, 

There is no reason, not the least in the world, why a 
kitchen-garden should be left as nearly as possible in 
“a state of nature,” as is often done by those who can 
really afford the comparatively slight additional ex- 
pense of making it ornamental as well as useful. Here- 
abouts, for example, a feature particularly neat and 
striking is the thrifty old-fashioned box borders of the 
vegetable beds, trimmed from year to year; a deep 
green setting to the tender emerald hues of the early 
vegetables. And hearing, by way of an objection, the 
tediousness of the planting process urged, we note with 
special interest the following item in a reliable agricul- 
tural journal :— 

PLANTING Box.—As the planting of box is always & 
troublesome and tedious operation, I submit the follow- 
ing plan as being much preferable to the one generally 
followed: The box may be taken up whenever the 
weather permits, and the roots laid in sand under a dry 
shed, and, whenever convenient, may be trimmed ready 
for planting. Some laths, about a yard in length, such 
as are used in building purposes, should be prepared, 
and, having laid one down on the level earth, place a 
row of box on it evenly, and then place another lath on 
top, and tie them together at both ends. The box being 
thus between the laths, the roots may be placed in sand 
until required to be planted. If the ground is already 
prepared in the spring, the earth may be pressed closely 
to the edge, and as evenly as possible, and then firmly 
about the roots, and the Iaths taken away. In this 
manner, 8 man may plant more yards in a dav than 
feet in the ordinary method, with the advantage of pre- 
paring the box in bad weather, when other work cannot 


be as well performed. 
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We need make no comment on the simple and touch- 
ing pathos of this little poem we have taken from a 
friend’s porttolio :— 


“AT REST.” 


BY MRS. BRADLEY. 


*‘ I knew he was dead, but I could not bear to give up 
my darling; and I held him closely to my bosom, until 
my husband came to me and said that he seemed to rest 
more easily.”"—From a Letter. : 


Through the long night of bitter pain, 
My little one upon my breast, 
In weary suffering, had lain, 
Tossing with feverish unrest. 
I could not give him any ease, 
For all my mother love and grief; 
I could not soothe his »gonies, 
Or bring a moment’s small relief, 


I could but press soft kisses on 
The little quivering upturned face; 
I could but rain my wild tears down, 
Holding him in my close embrace: 
Knowing my yearning love all vain, 
Knowing my darling by and by, 
Freed from this spasm of wild pain, 
Folded in Jesus’ arms would lie. 


So, by and by, the child grew still ; 
His agony had passed away, 

And in my arms, all white and chill, 
A silent, moveless weight he lay. 

I held him mutely to my breast, 
And one who loved me gently said: 

“ He seems more easily to rest.’’ 

Ah me, I knew that he was dead! 


At rest, indeed, from mortal wo, 

At ease from human agony ; 
Oh, baby, it is better so, 

That I should bear all these for thee! 
I will press down my mother grief, 

I will thank God, and give him praise 
That thy probation was so brief, 

So few and sinless were thy days. 


And nights of weary sleeplessness, 
yhen I lie, sick with yearnings vain, 
Longing my little one to press 
Close to my aching heart again: 
I will be still in patient prayer, 
Knowing how bright a lot is thine, 
Blessing my God thou hast no share 
In any pain reserved for mine! 


CLIPPINGS WITH OUR OWN SCISSORS. 


CHLOROFORM AND THE SENSITIVE PLANT. —A 
botanist at Orleans has been trying the effect of chloro- 
form upon plants and flowers. His best experiment 
seems to have been made upon a Sensitive Plant. As 
you know, this flower contracts immediately upon con- 
tact with it, or even at the approach of any foreign 
substance. Strange to say, it made no objections to the 
vicinity of a sponge containing chloroform, and, after 
having experienced its full effect, remained constantly 
open, allowing itself to be handled and smelled of 
without the least shrinking or cowering. It even con- 
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sented to be probed with a lancet or some other instru- 
ment of the naturalist, who, thinking he might never 
have such an opportunity again, dissected the ovary 
and its most vital organs, meeting with nothing but the 
most bland resignation during the whole autopsy. As 
the effect of the narcotic passed off, the petals seemed to 
curl convulsively up; but, beyond that, there was no 
further evidence of life or sensibility. The profanation 
to which it had been subjected during its sleep, com- 
bined with the ruthlessness of the lancet, had killed it. 
It never stirred again. On the same etem, another 
flower, to which chloroform was not applied, preserved 
throughout its unwillingness to be approached, and, 
during the process of dissection, remained inscrutably 
within doors, the blinds closed, the curtains drawn, and 
daylight, impertinence, and science hopelessly shut out. 

SEA-BATHING.—To have the greatest benefit from 
sea-bathing, it is proper to remain but a very short time 
in the water—not exceeding two or three minutes. If 
longer, the body should be kept immersed under the 
surface the whole time, and in constant motion, in 
order to promote the circulation of the blood from the 
centre to the extremities. It is much better to remain 
completely immersed in deep, than to take repeated 
plunges in shallow, water. On coming eut, the body 
should be wiped dry with a rough cloth, and the ofdinary 
dress resumed as quickly as possible. It is more neces- 
sary to resume the usual vestments quickly than to be 
extremely anxious that the surface of the skin is per- 
fectly dry, as any wetness from salt water is not likely 
to be prejudicial. After bathing, use moderate exercise 
to promote the return of the heat of the body, taking 
care that it shall neither be violent nor too long con- 
tinued. If chilliness occasionally ensues, breaktast 
soon after bathing in the morning; or, in the forenoon, 
some warm soup or broth may be taken: and remember 
that, if immersion, instead of being succeeded by a glow 
on the surface of the skin, is followed by chilliness, 
languor, or headache, bathing in the sea should by no 
means be persisted in. 

TRUE AND FALSE SINCERITY .—True sincerity is an 
openness of the heart which is rarely to be found; that 
which commonly personates it is a refined dissimula- 
tion, Whose end is to procure confidence. A desire to 
talk of ourselves, and to set our faults in whatever light 
we choose, makes the main of our sincerity. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


"A Novice 1n SnHoppinGc.”—There is a great deal 
of economy to be used in shopping for a family. A 
piece of unbleached crash makes the best dish-cloths 
and common kitchen towels; as it is narrow, a square 
is the best for a cloth. They should be hemmed, and 
have a loop of tape to hang up by. This is the cook’s 
duty; see that they are properly washed, and counted 
now and then, as you do your napkins. We will give 
the information she desires more at length in our next 
gossip. 

“ ANNETTE R.’’—Straws will be worn as much as 
ever; there is no symptom of their going out. A well 
shaped, plainly trimmed straw bonnet is always lady- 
like, no matter how coarse it may be. 

“ Mrs. S. G.”—The following is the simplest receipt 
for procuring essential oils: “ Procure the petals.of any 
flowers that have an agreeable fragrance, card thin 
layers of cotton-wool, which dip into the finest Florence 
or Lucca oil; sprinkle a small quantity of fine salt on 
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the flowers, and lay them on a layer of cotton, and a 
layer of flowers, until an earthen jar or wide-mouthed 
glass bottle is full; tie the top close with bladder; then 
lay the vessel in a south aspect to the heat of the sun, 
and in fifteen days, when you uncover it, a fragrant oil 
may be squeezed out of the cotton mass altogether, 
which will be found little inferior to the celebrated otto 
of roses, if those flowers have been used.” 

“Mrs. ANNE R.” will find the children’s aprons 
described in March number. Madame Suplee, of Phila- 
delphia, will furnish any of the patterns by mail. 

‘* NURSERY PRACTICE.”—You cannot be too careful 
in watching an infant’s food, particularly in the sum- 
mer months, when they are reared “ by hand,” as it is 
called. Not only the milk itself, which, should be pre- 
pared freshly at least twice a day, but all the utensils 
in which it is boiled or kept, scalding china and tin, 
every morning, and placing the latter in the sun for an 
hour, if possible. No one but a mother or experienced 
nurse will properly attend to this. The best substitute 
for natural nourishment is a preparation of equal quan- 
tities of rich sweet milk and water, boiled together, 
with a very little white sugar, and farina sifted in 
slowly in the proportion of a dessertspoonful to a quart, 
for a child under nine months old. We speak from 
actual and watchful experience. 

“ A LoveR OF Prets.”—The King Charles spaniel is 
the daintiest of all. Its “ marks,” so often spoken of, 
sre a short muzzle, a round, bullet-like shaped head, 
prominent eyes, long ears, and the color black and tan. 
The pure breed is very seldom met with in this country. 
The Duke of Norfolk, England, has the rarest. A true 
King Charles of Blenheim spaniel has been known to 
bring from 150 to 200 guineas in London. We have 
geen them no larger than kittens. A greyhound is the 
most graceful. We prefer anything to a poodle. 

“LiItTLe PitcHers.”—We do not wonder at the 
rapid increase of the deplored fault, under the circum- 
stances. If you wish to cultivate a gossiping, meddling, 
censorious spirit in your children, be sure, when they 
come home from church, a visit, or any other place 
where you do not accompany them, to ply them with 
questions concerning what everybody wore, how every- 
body looked, and what everybody said and di@4 and if 
you find anything in this to censure, always do it in 
their hearing. You may rest assured, if you pursue a 
course of this kind, they will not return to you unladen 
with intelligence ; and, rather than it should be uninte- 
resting, they will by degrees learn to embellish in such 
& manner as shall not fail to call forth remarks and 
expressions of wonder from you. You will, by this 
course, render the spirit of curiosity—which is so early 
visible in children, and which, if rightfully directed, 
may be made the instrument of enriching and enlarging 
their minds—a vehicle of mischief, which shall serve 
only to narrow them. 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAvine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, 
the Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter 
execute commissions for any who may desire it, with 
the charge of a small percentage for the time and re- 
search required. Spring and autumn bonnets, mate- 
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rials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, wor- 
steds, children’s wardrobes, Rapp’s gold pens, mantillas, 
and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to economy, 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded by 
express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed erpendi-~ 
ture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 
Dress goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co. ; cloaks, mantil- 
las, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 61 Canal Street, New 
York; bonnets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from 
Warden’s or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 


Fig. 1st.—Bridal-dress. Robe of white poult de soie, 
the front breadth en tablier, with rows of Brussels or 
any other suitable lace, the cross ruches being fastened 
by bows of white satin ribbon, which are continued up 
the centre of the corsage to the throat. Heart-shaped 
berthé of lace to correspond. Veil of plain thulle, bor- 
dered by twelve rows of very narrow satin ribbon, 
scarcely wider than bobbin, arranged over full puffs of 
hair, with knots of flowers above each temple. 

Fig. 2d.—Walking-dress of very rich Paris foulard, 
the skirt trimmed by one deep horizontal flounce. The 
mantle is entirely new—a close-fitting visite or basque, 
flounced to the knee with light French lace; flounces of 
the same fall from the elbow to the wrist. Close drawn 
bonnet, white and straw color. 


NEW CAPS AND BONNETS. 
(See Cuts in Front.) 


Fig. 1st.—Flaborate cap for full dress, composed of 
Maltese or Honiton lace. The front has loops of narrow 
ribbon, lace, and fine flowers. The broad ribbon form- 
ing the central trimming and lappels is more properly a 
taffeta band, edged with black lace. This is intended 
only for the style of coiffure seen in the cut. 

Fig. 2d.—Dress cap for an invalid. Fauchon of rose- 
colored silk, bordered with three rows of blaek velvet 
ribbon, and edged by a row of medium black guipure. 
This has the effect of a half handkerchief of silk thrown 
lightly over a cap composed of three quillings of plain 
blonde. Bows and strings of pale rose-colored ribbon. 

Fig. 3d.—Bonnet of fine English split straw, with 
ruches of quillings alternate lace and ribbon. 

Fig. 4th.—Bonnet of rich straw gimp, mixed with lace 
and silk; cap of blonde and apple-blossoms, tied by a 
narrow ribbon under the chin. Broad barbe of blonde, 
with narrow edging in place of strings, a decided fea- 
ture of the season. 


NOURNING. 


MOURNING ATTIRE FOR A NIECE.—Steel conor silk, 
trimmed with black velvet; black velvet bonnet, with 
lilac inside trimming; steel color gloves; black silk 
mantle. 
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EvENING-Dress.—Pearl color silk, flounced berthé 
of handsome lace, white flowers in hair, and bouquet 
de corsage. White kid gloves, white fan, and pearl 
color boots to match the dress. 

ATTIRE FoR A Covustn.—Walking-dress of lead color 
and black silk; black silk mantle, or fancy shawl; 
white bonnet, with white and lilac trimming inside; 
lead color gloves and parasol. 

EveniNG-Dress.—White Swiss muslin, tucked with 
white or black sash; jet ornaments and black velvets 
in the hair; white kid gloves and white fan. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILA- 
DELPHIA FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


Lioent, or glacé silks, straw bonnets, and new man- 
fillas, make Broadway and Chestnut Street like a 
garden-bed flushed with daisies and all spring flowers, 
on the first sunny days our late season has brought to 
us. In Richmond, Charleston, and still more southern 
latitudes, the first freshness of spring costumes is al- 
ready dimmed, and packing-boxes are on their way to 
replace them with still lighter fabrics. The materials 
made up this month are principally summer tissues, 
and lawns, organdies, etc. 

For morning and home dress; printed jaconets are 
made still with jacket or basque corsages, trimmed with 
two or more frills of the same. Some have the skirts 
made up in entirely plain petticoats, or trimmed with 
ane deep flounce; but the usual addition is a frill on 
each side of the front breadth, wider as it goes towards 
the hem. 

Two new styles of dressing-gowns might here be 
mentioned. They are intended for early morning wear, 
when the watering-place season commences, or are 
suitable for the sick-room, to be worn with a pretty 
petticoat of cambric, either tucked or embroidered, and 
8 light cap, such as we give frequently in our “ Novel- 
ties for the Month.’’ The first, intended for an elegant 
bridal wardrobe, is of white cashmere, lined with rose- 
colored silk, and trimmed with watered ribbon of the 
same shade. Its peculiarity of style is the addition of 
® large pelisse or cape, round at the back, with long 
pointed ends crossing each other in front, and drawn 
under the sash or girdle of ribbon, which is tied with a 
bow and flowing ends; this is trimmed to correspond 
with the robe, as are the sleeves, which are demi-long, 
moderately wide, with a cuff, turning back to the elbow. 
The under skirt, sleeves, and collar are of cambric em- 
broidery, always most suftable for morning. 

The second, Peignoir, as these loose morning robes 
are now called, is of blue cashmere with a broad white 
check. The front breadths are allowed to fal open, 
and are trimmed with two rows of white and blue rib- 
bon an inch and a half in width, set on plain, at a little 
distance from each other. The sleeves, broad and flow- 
ing, are trimmed in the same way, with full under- 
sleeves of plain cambric, gathered into a needle-work 
band at the wrist. The cape of this dress is round, 
falling to the waist, where the robe is confined with a 
broad sash of blue, with flowing ends. Peignoirs are 
also made of white cambric, cross-barred muslin, or 
any thin material. English and Swiss needle-work 
edging and flouncing are used in trimming them. In 
our late French correspondence, a very costly morning- 
dress of this description is mentioned, the material 
India muslin, with a dotted embroidery ; the sides and 
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hem edged with a row of Valenciennes two inehes in 
width. A pointed berthé of the muslin came from the 
shoulder to the girdle, also edged with the lace, as were 
the sleeves of the style called Ja réligieuse, in three 
rows. A single row marked the waist in the fashion 
of a basque, while a bow and long ends, made by sew- 
ing two widths of the Valenciennes together, fastens 
the fulness in front. The whole robe is lined with a 
delicate shade of lilac mercelline. A morning-dress 
similar to this was one article of a bridal outfit for a 
young Southern beauty, furnished by Miss Wharton. 

Batiste, as we have said, is once more in favor. A 
very handsome style of making up is tucking the skirt ; 
say eighteen narrow tucks at regular intervals. They 
may have @ nayrow chain of embroidery, if in a solid 
color, or be edged by Valenciennes. This is the most 
suitable lace for any summer material, and is very 
much in use. The jacket is finished by three tucks, 
edged with needle-work or lace to correspond ; sleeves 
in the same style. Bows of ribbon on each side the 
front breadth of the skirt, at the threat and waist-but- 
ton of the basque, and en the sleeves, are also used for 
all the silk, or silk and woollen tissues, mentioned in 
our last. Ribbon, whether of gauze, crepe-satin, or 
Mantua, forms a great part of all trimming tie present 
season. Knots of ribbon are used for white dresses, 
lawns, and organdies, caught on lightly, so as to be 
easily removed when the dress is to be done over. 
Organdies in robe patterns are very delicate and lady~ 
like ; as, for instance, a white ground, with small stars 
in blue or.pink, the skirt having three deep flounces, 
bordered by a row of much larger stars than those ia 
the body and skirt itself. 

In making up barges, flounces are also considered 
suitable, a very pretty trimming for them being a moire 
ribbon of some deeper shade or contrasting color, set on 
plain, in three rows, the centre one being rather wider 
than the edges; as a deep-blue barége, trimmed with 
narrow black moire, the corsage and sleeves to corre- 
spond. A gray barége, trimmed with ruches of pink 
ribbon set on in waves, and a fawn color, with silk 
ruches of the same shade, are also among the pattern 
dresses. 

A dres#guited for slight mourning consists of pearl- 
gray barge, and is trimmed with five flounces, on each 
of which is printed in black a pattern consisting of an 
imitation of guipure. The same pattern is repeated for 
the trimmings of the corsage. On the street there will 
be worn with this dress a shawl of black lace, boots of 
gray cashmere, and a bonnet of gray silk, trimmed on 
the outside with black lace, and in the inside with 
white blonde, intermingled with the flowers of the peri- 
winkle, without foliage. A dress of dust-color barige is 
trimmed with flounces, covered with a pattern of the 
same kind which ornaments the gray dress just men- 
tioned, except that it consists of an imitation of Chan- 
tilly instead of guipure lace. One of these new bar’gs 
dresses is of a beautiful violet color, and is trimmed 
with flounces figured with a pattern in imitation of 
white lace. 

Bonnets of straw lace are very lightly trimmed; 
wheat ears are among the favorite outside bouquets. 
Blonde and fine flewers inside the brim. We are 
obliged to defer our items in this department, as also of 
Brodie’s mantillas, and several other novelties, having 
given so much room to the mantuamaking department. 

FASHION. 
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THE ALBONI. 


[From the establishment of G. Bronte, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorer, from actual 
articles of costume.] 


THE graceful style of this scarf-mantilla will commend it immediately to that large class of ladies who 
seek the most unpretending dress, yet whose exquisite taste may be at once appreciated in the chaste cha- 
racter of the modes they adopt. 

The construction of this garment is simplicity itself. A long, straight piece of taffeta is cut in the shape 
of an antique unstrung bow; that is, with but a little hollowing at the neck, and slightly curving outwards 
(thus reversing the somewhat crescent form) at the bottom of the tabs. The greatest width at the back of the 
silk is about seven inches, rounding thence till the ends of the tabs terminate in a point. A border of black 
tulle is sewed upon this all round, the skirt being about twice the width of the solid silk, and set on with a 
graceful fulness, but avoidirg plaits. The upper portion is narrower, not being over four inches wide. The 
trimming consists of alternate ranges of very ornamental gimp and braid, sewed upon the tulle. 
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THE TALMA ZULEIKA. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. VorerT, from actual 
articles of costume.] 


WE have for this season a most elegant article of dress. We incline to the opinion that its popularity 
will be equal to its beauty. 

This garment, like the first, is made of a variety of colors—our drawing being taken from a light shade 
of green taffeta. A glance at the picture will explain its fashion: it consists of two flounces of lace, set full 
upon the body of the garment, and ornamented with a novel character of trimming—satin ribbon, gathered in 
reversed plaits, so as to form a succession of fan-like folds, alternating with each other. This effective orna- 
ment is festooned upon the taffeta, and borders the black tulle which constitutes the skirt of the mantilla. It 


will be observed that this talma is about half the usual height at the neck; in front, it is worn surplice style. 
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PORTION 


OF A COLLAR, 





IN IMITATION OF HONITON LACE. 


















































Flouncing and inserting for sleeves, to match the collar. All the bars crossing are worke 


like a loop, in buttonhole-stitch, 





INITIALS. 
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VASE IN POTICHIMABNIE. 

















